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PREFACE. 



'^A.LL is said,^' says La Brayere, ^and we 
cooie too late ; since it is more thao Ave Cbous- 
and years that meu have reflected^'y 

In the age when this coinplaijit^Nras made, 
the path of literature was , comparatively un- 
beaten ; many beautiful and^'unfrequented spots 
remained to reward the diligent traveller; 
many portions of ^ terra Mncognita^ might still 
be found rich in golden /rm;"^« .:'.:> ' ' / 

But, though more tt^ ji^li^iTifred* ai)^- ftffjr .' 
years have elapsed since this discouraguij^ sen- 
tence was pronounced, it iQs'nHtB^r fetttered 
the pen of uie author, nor 'restrict<2<^ t|iV^eipec- 
tations of the reader; the;cfcgi^;4if •nov&lt^' is 
still sousht with avidity. •••••• .: •- . 

' If such be the hapless lot x>f authors ; if, as a 
witty writer has observed, ^tbeir best thoughts 
have been stolen from them by the ancients,*^ 
they are to be applauded for the dexterity with 
which they contrive to work up old materials ; 
for the gloss, beauty and "variety with which 
they invest them. 

It is certainly true that^a picture of human 
nature, if faithful, must fundamentally be simi- 
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lar to that which has been exhibited a flioasaDd 
and a thousand times ; but may not (be group- 
ing be varied, the figures presented in new at- 
titudes, the light and shade difiereutlj mana- 
ged ? IJntil error has laid aside its Proteus cha* 
racter; until it ceases to assume an infinite 
variety of forms, an attentive observer of mo- 
rals and manners, will probably find something 
in both, to counteract, and to combat. 

It has been suggested to the author of the 
following tale, that the ^vit^ of her title-page 
may alarm tbci gay, she is quite ready to allow 
that d^lness must be fatal to a work of fiction, 
and she has been as aniious as the gayest of the 
gay could desire, to recommend the truths 
. which ^ she has atJieart, without being guilty 

* fCHjiis ymaripn^kht^ tin* 

* * * TKi*pious. teadeK if any such should honour 
this *tnflingw6rir with their attention, will not, 
she *tftist8,* Wisteke* the motives by which the 
wfiteKbas. bS^cn! iofluenced. If she has touch- 
ed *u|^(>n these 'macffff of (aith or religious be- 
lief, which produce errors of practice, it has 
not been for the unhallowed purpose of depre- 
ciating religion itself. The narrow, intempe- 
rate, injudicious zeal, pourtrayed in one of oer 
characters, is totally distinct from that holy 
and humble earnestness, without which religion 
is little more than a form. 

Infidelity, indeed, has resumed its malignant 
activity ; and our feelings have been outraged 
by hearing all that is sacred in the doctrines. 
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all that is dear aiid venerable in the institations, 
of oar religion, profaned and polluted ; it is 
not, however,, less certain that the profession 
of earnest piety is no longer either discrediiable 
or unfashioncAh. The * dexterous secrecy,^ 
with which Dean Swift contrived to perform 
his family devotions, would now be as needless 
as it was then cowardly. 

But, though Religion forms so prominent a 
figure on the canvass, she is not always exhi- 
bited in her own fair and beautiful proportions ; 
the three Christian graces, by whom she should 
be perpetually encircled, are sometimes un- 
wisely separated ; .nd thus the sphere of her 
usefulness is contracted, and the brightness of 
her countenance obscured* ^ ^ ^ 

But if these mistakes fhaj^e b9\ .been pa3S6j^ \ 
over in silence, the authbr hjl^e^ that the lihore' 
fatal error of those who reject; dcs]^i8e,:o1r ne- 
glect religion, has not b«en left' in the 'shade ; 
and that the young and gay :''v^.<);sc^;ent^r- 
tainment in the perusal of' thi& Hitie wcrir^ will 
close it-v\^ith the impression that, weighed 
against pure, active, and enlightened religious 
principle ; the splendour of rank, the magic of 
wit and the fascinations of genius, are but dust 
in the balance. 

January 13th, 
1820. 
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GERALDINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

^ X HERE is no possibilitj of refasing this re- 
qaes^Vsaid Mrs. Mowbray, addreisine her hus- 
band, as she folded up a letter she had fust re- 
ceived;:;^ " there is absolutely no possibility — '' 

'^ Tfien, my dear,'' returned Mr. Mowbray, 
'^ the request has at least the charm of novelty ; 
for I never yet heard or met with one, that it 
was absolutely impossible to refuse*'' 

^^You have been singularly fortunate, Mr* 
Mowbray ; my^ experience has been less hap- 
py — ^by the bye, a case in point : — Last night, 
Georgiana was pounced upon for a partner in a 
quadrille, the moment she entered tfie ball- 
room, by a roan almost as ugly as the * veiled 
prophet;' and how could she possibly Vefuse ?" 

^^ I have little doubt, my dear, that she would 
have danced with the ^ veiled prophet' himself, 
rather than have missed the quadnlle, and been 
reduced to the alternative of remaining quiet 
the whole evening ; but the word impossible 
is ^" 
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^' Oh ! spare tne, I beseech,^' said the lady, 
with a look of mock-supplication ; ^' spare me 
the definitions — the derivations : I have an in- 
stinctive, irresistible, unconquerable aversion 
to them ; so lay aside that alarming logical look ; 
for I defy you and Home Tooke, and Johnson, 
and Lowth, and all the Pundits and Rabbis that 
ever existed, to make me like or enjoy a defini- 
tion." 

* ^' Notwithstanding your instinctive horror of 
them," replied Mr. Mowbray, " 1 venture to 
pronounce that they are very useful, satisfactory 
sort of things." 

" Very possibly, my dear, very possibly ; 
they may be highly satisfactory to some minds ; 
to those who like to dig, and delve, and dive ; 
but I, who would rather plume my wing, and 
soar wherever fancy leads, I declare war against 
them : they are the ruin of eloquence." 

>'0f what species of eloquence, my dear?^^ 
said Mr. Mowbray drily, '^of a lover% or a 
lawyer^s, or a lady^s ?" 

'^ Of all and every species, genus, and variety. 
How can a ray of eloquence be expected from 
that slow, pausing, pondering race, whose sole 
delight is in definitions !" 

" Sole delight," echoed Mr. Mowbray, quiet- 
ly — " When you are tired, my dear," continu- 
ed he, ^ of twUting that paper into fifty differ- 
ent shapes, perfaaM I shall ^et a peep at its 
contents. You will at least give me credit for 
successfully curbing my curiosity." 
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^< Oh ! but you have no curiosity, not a grain, 
not an atom,^^ said his lively lady. ^^ Mrs. 
Shandy herself, who went out of the wt^rld 
without knowing whether it turned round or 
stood still, had ten times more ! and it would 
be a most provoking deficiency, I assure you, 
only that I am a perfect Griselda — not provoka- 
ble," 

^' I will not call your virtues and perfections 
into exercise now, my dear ; for I really wish 
to know the contents of this letter*^' 

^ They relate to a little girl who is almost a 
strai^r to us ; but here it is : read, and resist 
if you can." 

The letter was as follows : 

To Mrs. Mowbray. 

'^ I am resolved, my dear sister, to leave Eng- 
land immediately : my spirits will never recover 
their tone in this region, where every thing re- 
minds me of dejparted joys. Your long resi- 
dence on the (Jontinent, and many other cir- 
cumstances, since my marriage, have combined 
to separate us ; and I do not, I cannot, expect 
fliat close and intimate sympathy in mv present 
feelings, which you might once have felt ; but I 
claim, without fear or liesitation, your kindness 
and protection for my dear Geraldine. 

" Will you take charge of heir during my ab- 
sence ? I ou will find her amiable and affection- 
ate. Though six months have elapsed since 
her irreparable loss, she has not yet recovered 
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her vivacity, but retains the moit tender recol- 
lection of her mother. 

^ May she one day resemble her ! If possible 
I will travel with lier myself to Woodlands, and 
see you all once more : till then, adieu. 

" Edward BEREsroRD.'' 

''As your brother probably resembles most 
other human beings, my dear,^' said Mr. Mow- 
bray, rctuniing the letter, '' his grief, I have a 
notion, would have evaporated id less time than 
he imagines, even in our thick English air! The 
character of a disconsolate mourner is seldom 
long sustained or sustainable/' 

''Happily it is not!" said Mrs. Mowbray, 
musine. 

*' I knew but little of the lady, who excites 
this overwhelming sorrow ; but doubtless, she 
was superlative !'' 

" Oh ! mortal mixture of earth's mould was 
never half so perfect !'' exclaimed Mrs. Mow* 
bray—" A gem ! a bird of paradise ! if her /^ro- 
7uur9 arc to be believed, but we never suited : 
you know, ^ two stars keep not their motion in 
one sphere I' " 

" Was the dread of eclipse on your side, or 
on hers?'' said Mr. Mowbray. 

" Upon my candouri-^awhy then I am afraid— 
really, I am afraid, my good father confessor, 
that it was on mine.'' 

" You might, however, liave consoled your- 
self, by reflecting, that the Sun himself occa* 
sionally submits to this indignity." 
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^^ Whj — I was heroic enough to forgive her 
for being ten years younger, and twenty times 
handsomer, than myself; but her taste, her 
feelings, the tone of her mind, did not accord 
with mine ; there was something too elevated, 
too seraphic, too unearthltf ! about it." 

^'Fortunately for you, my dear," said Mr. 
Mowbray, ^ the existing state of human nature 
pennits us to hope, that you will not often be 
disgusted, and distanced, by this exuberance of 
perfection." 

'* So much the better !" rejoined Mrs. Mow- 
bray, laughing. '^ To live with those sons and 
daughters of wisdom, is like being diut up in 
the palace of ice : all is clear, transparent, and 
shining; but then it is dangerous, even to 
breathe in the chill atmosphere! They have 
such a holy horror of wit and imagination, that 
our fiaiculties are really fettered, and spell- 
bound, in their society." 

''As Geraldine is nearly fourteen years of 
aee, she may perhaps have imbibed rather an 
wrming taste for this petrifying excellence," 
said Mr. Mowbray. " Pray what do you mean 
to do with her ?" 

" She is at a very tiresome age, indeed," re- 
plied Mrs. Mowbray-*" too young for a comi- 
rjiion ; too old for a pet ; and mve enough, 
suppose, for a philosopher! — -However, die 
may ^ bestow her tediousness" upon Mademoi- 
selle Dubourg. She is so much younger than 
Fanny, that there will be no fear of competition 
between them ; and as to Geor^uuMiB— ^^ 
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^^What can Gcorgiana be about? that we 
don't see her at breakfast,'' asked Mr. Mow- 
bray. 

^^ Dancing in her dreams, I suppose," re- 
joined his lady ; ^^ but pray, my dear, have 
mercy upon me! and don't open the news- 
paper : this is your fifth cup of tea ; and, 1 am 
sure, the cups are large enough for Glumdal- 
clitch." 

^ Exactly so,'^ said Mr. Mowbray ; '' and I 
am sorry to tell you, that your morning labours 
are not likely to finish yet ; for here comes 
Colonel Harcourt." 

^* With some sonnet, I suppose, to ' his mis- 
tress's eyebrow !' " 

^* In case he should doom me to listen to it," 
said Mr. Mowbray, *^ I, and my paper, will es- 
cape to the library." 

^ And leave me to tell him, that his fair lady's 
eyes are sealed in soft repose ; and that she u 
probably dreaming of him, or bis rupees." 

^ Tell him what you please, my dear ; .onlj 
let me get rid of him this morning. IT I have 
a dread of any thing in human shape," said he, 
hurrying off, ^* it is of a lover jn heroics." 

Colonel Harcourt was announced. He was 
neither very young, nor very tall, nor very 
handsome ; but he was very rich, and very much 
in love. 

Mrs. Mowbray knew bis value ! — She had 
enauired with hiaternal vigilance into the length 
and breadth of his possessions ; had listened 
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with delight to the historj of his thousands, teus 
of thousands, hundreds of thousands; and con- 
cluded, by securing him for Georgiana. 

Geoi^iana was precisely the reverse of the 
Colonel : — She was very young, very tall, and 
very handsome ; but not very rich, nor very 
much in love* 

She had, however, lent a patient car to tlie 
calculations of her mother -, she knew that 
" pride, and p^mp, and circumstance,^^ were 
essential to her happiness. The golden age, 
alas ! was gone : it was no longer practicable 
to live in fairy bowers, on love alone ! 

In the "evil days," on which she had fallen^ 
Foses and honeysuckles, — " a scrip with herbs, 
and fruit suppHed, and water from the spring," 
had lost their fascination. Colonel Harcourt^s 
curricle, his barouche and four, and even his 

rialaquin, were infinitely more bewitching! — 
t was true, she must leave England, and home ; 
<^ polished friends, and dear relations:". but 
Georgiana had no redundant sensibility. The 
decision cost her a sigh, and a tear, quickly 
chased away, by visions of eastern splendour : 
— she accepted Colonel Harcourt ; and looked 
forward to life as to a magnificent festival ! * 

Mrs. Mowbray received him this morning 
with her accustomed suavity. 

" Exactly in lime to breakfast with Geoi^i- 
ana, ray dear Harcourt," said she, as he entered 
the room. "I donU know, whether it was 
^ poppy, or mandragora^ or what drowsy syrup 

VOL. I. 2 
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of this worl(^' yoa gare her last night ; but she 
sleeps like the princess in the fairy tale*^' 

'^ The room was so cursedly crowded," said 
Colonel Harcourt, '' that there was no breathine 
in it ! — It was enough to fatigue her to death !^' 

'' She is not quite killed, howevery" said Mrs* 
Mowbray ; ^^ for here she comes !" 

Georgiana appeared, in a becoming morning 
dress ; — languishing, lovely, and tender ! — She 
thought herself irresistible ! Ci^onel Harcourt 
thought she realised all the dreams of all the 
poets who had written since the flood ; — himself 
included. 

Mrs. Mowbray thought it kind, to give him 
an opportunity of telling her so. — She left the 
lovers tite^'tite ; and went to consult Made* 
moiselle Dubourg, upon what was to be done 
with Geraldine. 



CHAPTER II. 

Obraldivs Beresford, who was thus to ex- 
change the home of her io&ncy, for the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Mowbm|p'ihad oustained a loss, 
which the tendemeu of h^i^faature ahready 
taught her to feel ; but which Ikne and matvrity 
of judgment could al<me teach bee to ettiaate* 
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Her short life had hitherto been caim, bright, 
and cloudlesp« as a radiant summer morning. 
The wild spiriis and spoKive gaiety of childliood 
had been gentlj regulated, not roughly checked, 
by her tender and judicious mother. She had 
been the subject of many a holy wish, of many 
a ferrent prayer, as she frolicked in noi^y joy 
at her side, or sprang with glowing cheek and 
laughing eyes into her arms !— She had excited 
many a bright hope, and many a deli^tful 
dream ! — but the hope was to fade, the dream 
to vanish, the tender tie to he dissolved, — she 
was now to breathe in a colder atmosphere. 

Mrs. Beresford^s character was indeed of no 
ordinary stamp. E>lucation and circumstances 
had combined to mould it into beaotiful pro- 
portion, and mature it to high excellence. 

Her youth had been saddened by events, 
which no lapse of years could efface from her 
remembrance, and embittered by sacrifices 
occasionally felt and regretted, even amidst 
prosperity's most enchanting smiles. 

Many years of her life had been passed in a 
remote and sequestered village, among the 
Highlands of Scotland, where her father filled 
the office of pastor. 

In the choice of a wife, Mr. Campbell had 
sought only to gratify his taste for virtue and 
refinement* yis lofty, and utter disregard of 
wealth, had been pronounced by his friends 
highly imprudent, and by his enemies, absurd 
and ridiculous. 
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Mr. CampbelU however, contemplated life, 
its purposes, capabilities, and enjoymeDts, in a 
diflfereut point of view. 

A calm, pure, and elevated piety, untinctared 
by bigotry, unclouded by austerity, was the 
ruling and active principle of his conduct. It 
dissipated the bewildering mist which falsely 
magniiies the pleasures and possessions of the 
world, wd threw around them a luminous dis- 
tinctness, which enabled him to estimate them 
with precision* 

He was, therefore, content with an income 
which placed him at an equal distance from 
disquieting poverty, and ensnaring wealth ; and 
with a situation, combining active usefulness 
with the leisure and independence he loved. 

His family consisted of two daughters, who 
shared his tenderest affection, and most vigilant 

Their education he considered as a sacred 
and important duty ! He contemplated them 
not merely as gay and lovely creatures, formed 
to charm and decorate tne pac^sing hour ; but 
with a father^s tenderness, intermingled the 
holy purposes, the high hopes, the bright anti- 
cipations of a Christian pastor ! 

Mrs. CampbelPs views harmonised with his 
own ; and they passed many a serious, but not 
undelightfulhour. in watching the expansion of 
these precious flowers, and training them, not 
only to bloom in light and loveliness on earth, 
but in the fond hope of their dilTusiug a richer 
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ftagnnce, and disdosing i brighter beautj, in 
the bowers of Paradise. 

To reiigioas and moral principles, Mr. Camp- 
beH added a decree of intellectual cultiration, 
which a mind of narrower limits would hare 
grarelj pronounced idle and superfluous ; but 
he tmew too well the chann of literature, to 
exclude his daughters from so rich a resource ; 
and cherished taste, as the ^ younger sister of 
Tirtue,*' 

As their characters unfolded, thej exhibited 
a fltiiking dircrsity ; but this diversity did not 
interrupt the perfect and tender union that sab- 
tisted between them. 

The mind of Maigaret was lofty, and contem- 
iTe, and the intenseness of her feelings and 
aflfections would have been a source of much 
anxiety to her father, had he not perceived a 
corresponding strength and power of principle. 

The home where she had been educated, and 
the mountain-sceneiy by which she was sur- 
rounded, were sacred in her eyes : and there, 
ID the exercise of all the charities of life, she 
would have been well content to live and die. 

Clara was still more attractive than Marga- 
ret* 

<< Aft Helv gay, as Venus fair, 
*' Touthiiil, lovely, light As air,*^ 

she seemed ibrmed to charm away grief. Her 
face was radiant with smiles and health : fancy 

TOI« I* 2 "^ 
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and hope were busy in her heart. The peace- 
ful lake, the lody mountain, — her native home, 
— were indeed dear to her ; but still lovelier 
scones arose, in the bright perspective that fan- 
cy disclosed. In the spring of life — of youth — 
of joy, she seemed to forget that roses with- 
out thorns and skies without a cloud, were not 
to be found on earth. 

The retirement in which they lived did not 
amount to seclusion ; for the beautiful scenery 
in their immediate neighbourhood attracted the 
attention of travellers ; and as Mr. CampbelPs 
hospitable house generally afforded them ac- 
commodation, they had a frequent succession of 
guests during the summer months. It was on a 
bright and balmy day of July, that, for the 
gratification of a newly arrived visitor, an excur- 
sion was planned to a beautiful little island, at 
some distance from their residence. . The path 
they pursued wound through a narrow pass of 
singular sublimity, surrounded on every side 
by lofty rocks, shooting abruptly from the dell ; 
their summits, rent into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, were overgrown with a profusion of 
creeping shrubs, which enbalmed the air. The 
grey birch and light ash quivered to the sum- 
mer breeze, and the lofty pine flung its shatter- 
ed trunk from cliff* to cliff, almost excluding the 
bright beams of heaven. 

A steep and tangled mountain-path conduct- 
ed them to an airy summit, from whence they 
beheld a combination of scenery at once grand, 
wild, and enchanting. 
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Chra, seated oo a little green knoll, which 
she called her throne, playfillj bade them bow 
down before her. '^ Margaret shall be queen 
of that fairy spot,^' said she, pointing to a 
small wooded island, which appeared to float on 
the calm bosom of the lake ; *^ but here sh^l be 
mj palace : I will bribe the spirits of the 
mountain and the flood, and ihey shall raise 
ooe with the speed of thought : Come, Marga- 
ret, help me to begin my invocation.'' 

^^ You must wait for twilight's charmed 
hour," replied Margaret* '^ Unholy rhyme, 
and muttered spell, will be powerless now." 

^ Let her consult the fairies of her island, 
mj dear Clara," said Mr. Campbell ; '^ for, I 
think, if we loiter here much longer, we shall 
hare some chance of finding them at their night- 
1t revels." 

^* Yes — I am afraid I must be content to wait 
till hallow-eve," said Clara, rising with feign- 
ed reluctance ; '* for the viewless forms of air 
come not at my bidding." 

They reached the island, and found so many 
&voarite haunts to revisit, that as Mr. Camp- 
bell bad predicted, it was late, before they could 
be persuaded to return. 

The sun set . in cloudy magnificence ; not a 
leaf stirred among the woods : nor was the 
smallest ripple seen upon the lake. A profound 
stillnesi and stifling heat announced an ap- 
proadung tempest. 
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Margaret looked with shuddering dread at the 
darkening sky, while Mr. C/ampbc^ll and his 
friend exerted their ntost strenuous eflTorts to 
gain the shore, before the bursting of the storm. 
Ulara alone was fearless, and light-hearted. It 
was stormy twilight — the very hour that paint- 
ers and poets best love ! In a few minutes the 
moon would rise, and, with her silver light, 
chase away every angry cloud — in another 
hour, they would be at home ! — relating their 
hopes and fears to Mrs. Campbell. 

Alas ! the heavens smiled not on the sweet 
hopes of Clara! Kverj succeeding minute 
deepened the gloom of the lurid clouds, and 
the awful stillness was broken by a dreadful gust 
of wind, which seemed to rush at once from ev- 
ery quarter of the heavens ! 

The placid lake, roused into fury, threaten- 
ed their light bark with instant destruction; 
and the roar of waters mingled in dreadful tu- 
mult with the howling wind and pealing thun* 
der. Mr. Campbell and Mr. Fullarton redoub- 
led their exertions -, though amid the din of the 
raging elements human eilbrts were of little 
avail. Some of tlie inhabitants of the glen had 
descried the boat from a hieh point of land, and 
hastened down to a small oay, where thejr 
thou(^t it probable she mifht effect a landing ; 
a vivid flasn of lightning discovered her within 
fifty yards of the spot where they stood ! Bj 
another flash, tbey perceived the boat still near- 
er the shore \ but amid the loud thundery and 
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mighty rush of wind that succeeded, a piercing 
shnek assailed their ears, which left no doubt of 
the calamity that had taken place* 



CHAPTER III. 

3j.rs. Campbell, who, fearful of the oppres- 
sive heat, had declined joining the party, 
had watched the progress of thestorm, with an 
anuety which every succeeding moment ren- 
dered more intense. 

She had dispatched messenger afler messen- 
ger io quest of tidings, and now remained in 
entire solitude ; all bad left her with the pro- 
mise and hope of bringing speedy intelligence ; 
but hour after hour wore away, and not one re- 
turned ; nor did a single sound interrupt the 
dreadful stillness around her. 

The last murmur of the storm had long since di- 
ed away; and she sat in mute agony! her eyes fixed 
on the time-piece, whose slow and regular pro- 
gress seem^# to mock her impatience ! It struck 
twelve. — With the restless enerpy of misery she 
left the house, determined to put an end to a 
sosoens^ so insupportable. 

The repose of the scene w ilhout ill accorded 
with the tumult of her mind. 
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The landscape slept in soft tranquillity ; the 
winds, hushed into a gentle breeze, scarcely 
curled the waters of the lake, which lay glitter- 
ing in the calm moon-beam. The flowers 
were all fragrance, the air all balm ; but the 
loveliness of nature was unheeded. — She could 
only listen, in wretched perturbation, for sounds 
which she dreaded to hear. 

At length, the low murmur of- distant voices 
arose upon her ear, and she heard the tread of 
many footsteps. As they approached the bou^e, 
the voices sunk into a low whisper, which, as 
they drew nearer, was exchanged for a mourn- 
ful silence. The crowd stopped — there was a 
pause. Mrs. Campbell, trembling violcntlji 
was unable to m<>ve. i.i a few moments, a 
solitary, reliictaut CootRtop approached the gar- 
den-^ate : — it was slowly opened, and she per* 
ceivr^d Mr. Fullarton. Without speaking be 
gently led her into the house. She fixed her 
eyes on his countenance, — it was but too elo- 
quf'nt; and the agony of suspense was quickly 
changed into the anguish of certainty. The 
horror and agitation it exprei^sed told a dread- 
ful tale ! Ho struggled in vain to speak ;-^over- 
powered by bis emotions, he leaned upon the 
table, and covered his face with his hands* 
Mrs. Campbell, with a (strong efibrt, and in a 
voice of unnatural calmness, implored him to 
speak; and gradually he detailed the heavy 
tidingf^. 
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Tbeir boot bad been upset by a tremendous 
goat of wind : and of those so dear to her, Mar* 

I caret akme remained ; — she alone was rescued ! 

^ Mr* Fallarton could ofier no consolation ; at 
soch a moment, it would have been mockery. 
AAer conveying Margaret to her molher^s arms, 
be left them to the full indulgence of their 



In Borrow like theirs, what availed the ten* 
dei^esa of sympathy, or the softness of compas- 
ftion. The morning had seen them rich in life's 
beat blessings : night came, and they were lone 
and desolate. Margaret's eye turned from the 
opeD book, in which her father had been read- 
ing, to the summer nosegay, half-sketched by 
Clare: the flowers were still fresh and fair; 
but ber light and lovely form would never more 
be seen ; her radiant smile was gone ; her fro- 
lic footstep for ever still. Scarcely could Mar- 
garet believe the dreadful reality. Was it in- 
deed trae, that the kind beam of her father's 
approving eye would never more cheer or 
guide ber in the path of duty ? — that the voice 
to which she had so often listened with delight- 
ed reverence, was hushed ibr ever ? 

In ttiese first moments of agonising recollec- 
tion, ber own life, so wonderfully preserved, 
aeenied valueless ; and '^ would that I had died 
witb them," were the first words that burst 
from her full heart ; bat better feelings succeed- 
ed. 
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Haiigaret felt that activity and self-denial 
could alone lessen the pressure of those minor, 
Imt constantly recurring evils, which are attend- 
ant opoD a very limited income ; evils noknown 
and oniotelligihle to the sons and daoglilen of 
afloence, but which disturb and embitter the 
stream of life. 

The approaching winter presented no very 
dieering aspect. Mr. Fullarton had remain- 
ed in the neighbourhood about six weeks, and 
they had been soothed, and sometimes even 
dieeied by his judicipus attentions, his deep 
and onalfected sympathy ; but he had left them 
to return to Oxford ; and now that ^' Novem- 
ber's sky was chill and drear,^^ Mai^ret antici- 
pated with dismay, the long and lonely winter 
evenings, which die feared no effi>rt of hers 
could relieve or brighten. Her spirits would 
aometinies sink : vivid recollections of the past 
— of happiness which bad fleeted like " morn- 
ing's winged dream,^' occasionally burst upon 
her mind ; hut though, many sad and weary 
hours were her portion, firmness of principle 
sustained her ; and if in the solitude of her 
chamber, silent tears of anguish sometimes es- 
caped her, the holy meekness of Christian feel- 
ii^more frequently enabled her to say, ^^ Fath- 
er, thy will be done.'' 

The dreary winter passed away, and spring 
with its bloom and beauty, would have brought 
with it something like cheerfulness, had pot 
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Margaret felt a secret dread that ber mothers 
health was declining. 

Mrs. Campbell, gentle and uncomplaining as 
was her nature, could not entirely conceal the 
hectic symptoms that alarmed her daughter ; 
but she treated them lightly, attributed them 
solely to the severity of the winter, and pro- 
phesied that they would be completely dispell- 
ed by the warmth and soilness of summer. 

Margaret's fears were tranquillised, and she 
was soon farther cheered by a visit from Mr. 
Fullarton. Thougli his presence conjured up 
a thousand melancholy images, yet there was a 
charm in his society, which beguiled her grief. 

She felt her intellect called into delightful 
exercise by the richness of his conversational 
powers, her taste gratified by hit quick percep- 
tion and enjoyment of the loveliness of nature, 
and her religious feelinn animated by contem- 
plating his vigorous aM powerful mind, con- 
trolled, regulated, and MBned by the pure prin- 
ciples of Christianity. \ 

Her favourite walks and occupations began 
to be again dear to her : she could listen to the 
*^ melodies of mom'' and delight in *^ all the 
dread magnificence of Heaven.'' 

The heavy mist which had obscured every 
surrounding object gradually melted away, and 
they appeared bright with sunshine. The 
bloom of health revisited her cheek, and the 
light of hope once more sparkled in her eye. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

31ks« Campbell rejoiced, with trembKiig. in 
die retvrniiig: smiles of her daughter. Uhwil- 
iiag to disturb Ihe soft serenity that had gradu- 
ally stolen over her mind, she was loo clear- 
a^bted not to anticipate the possible conse* 
qoences of intercourse between two young per- 
aoBs whose chaiacters bannonised in almost 
every point. 

Mr. FuUarton inherited frowi his iathen the 
yoenger son of m finily of some consequence, 
a Teiy snail patrimony, just sufficient to pro* 
<uve lam the edncatioB c^ a scholar and a gen- 
tlemaii* His preference of the church to the 
anaj had ofiended the few friends who feh any 
iateffest in his welfiire, and he was left to attain 
the p re f er m ent and distsnrtion at which he 
UDedy by the energy of his character, and the 
brilliancy of his talents. 

Intent upon classical and literary eminence, 
he had hitherto seen nothing to lament in his 
lot ; but his solitary meditations had lately as- 
sumed a new character. Softer feelings blend- 
ed with his ardent aspirations after fame ; a 
paradise, in which he loved to linger, had sud- 
denly burst upon his view, anAweet visions of 
domestic happiness chaifoed his fancy. He 
gazed upon them, till he recoiled with disgust ^ 
fiom his lonely fire-side, and from the abstract 
studies in which he had hitherto been absorbed. 
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Every hour increased the anxiety of Mrs. 
Campbell. She knew that years must probably 
elapse, before Mr. Fullarton could command 
even a respectable competence : at any time, 
she would have objected to the entanglement of 
an engagement to be fulfilled only at a distant 
period ; but in the present state of her health, 
which she too surely knew to be uncertain, 
if not declining, it would entail upon her daugh- 
ter certain misery. Young as she was ! unpro- 
tected as she soon might be ! could she hope 
that prudence would be her guiding star ? If an 
engagement were now permitted, it would pro- 
bably then be hastily ratified, and Margaret en- 
compitssed by difficulties, and doomed to the 
thousand evils of poverty, 

Ilcr painful ruminations on this subject were 
interrupted by a letter, announcing a visit from 
Mr. Beresford, a young man distantly related 
to her, whom, in his childhood and youth, she 
had known intimately, and loved dearly. 

The ten years which had elapsed smce they 
met, he had passed in the great and gay world, 
. and she longed to see how his character had 
* stood the fierv ordeal. 

Margaret ielt little curiosity, and no interest 

' upon the subject. As her mother^s friend, she 

welcomed thel^new visitor with the gentlest 

urbanity ; bul her k>etming smiles and ^^ pleased 

car^^ were not for him. 

Upon Mr. Beresford, their introduction had 
a very diflTcrcnt eflfect. Accustomed to the mo- 
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notoDOus polish of fashionable society, to 
the fritter of fashionable cofiversation, and 
the frippery of showy accomplishments, the 
chaste and unblemished purity of Margaret 
Campbell's mind, the unpretending simplicity 
of her manners, at once original and refined, 
excited in him an admiration not wholly un- 
mixed with wonder ! The charm of novelty was 
the first attraction : it was refreshing, after the 
glitter and stage-effect to which he had been 
accastomed, to contemplate the winning cour- 
tesy, ^the thousand decencies,'^ that flowed 
in all her wordftr and actions. If she could 
throw so many charms and graces round the 
humble home in which he found her, how would 
she embellish and cheer a nM)re elevated sta- 
tion^ a more enlai^ed sphere. A closer inti- 
macy and daily intercourse increased the 
strength of this conviction. 

The gentlemen made frequent excursions to- 
gether, to the beautiful scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Mrs. Campbell suspected, that 
*^ the pomp of groves, and garniture of woods,^' 
did not always form the subject of their con- 
versation ! It soon became obvious to her 
watchful eye, that inquietude and depression 
began to cloud the countenance of Mr. Fullar- 
ton. At length, after a long^ ramble than 
usual, he suddenly announced his intention of 
returning immediately to Oxford. 

Mrs. Campbell rejoiced that her daughter 
was not present at this moment, and determin- 
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ed with judicious kindness, quietly to impart 
the news before they met at dinner. 

^' I am sorry to tell you, my dear,'' said she, 
after seeking her daughter in her own apart- 
ment, ** that our pleasant party will soon he 
lessened! Mr. Fullarton has just been telUng 
me, he must leave us to-morrow.'' 

Margaret's colour rose for a moment to her 
temples, and then left her pale as death ; with- 
out a single word of regret, or reply, she seem- 
ed intent upon arranging the work she held in 
her hand, and listened without once raising her 
eyes. 

*^ He has paid us already a long visit, and wc 
cannot reasonably expect from bim the sacrifice 
of a greater portion of his timey'' continued her 
mother. 

Margaret tried to smile, and to say, ^* Cer- 
tainly not;" but the words were not audible, 
and the smile becalne a convubive quivering of 
the lip. 

*' It would probably have appeared short to 
us," resurfked Mrs. Campbell, without noticing 
her emotion, ^ had it been extended to a much 
longer period. 

^' In any family where Mr. Fullarton has 
been domesticated, his absence must create a 
chasm not easil^repaired ; and he has so many 
claims to our friendship, almost to our gratitude, 
that it ia^ite natural we should feel reluctant 
to part with him." 
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Margaret dared not tmst herself to speak : 
her eyes were still earnestly fixckl on ber work, 
and Mrs. Campbell wisely left ber to the relief 
of solitude. 

No sooner was the door closed, than the full 
tide of emotions, no longer to be suppressed, 
burst forth : the acute anguish of this moment 
was incomprehensible, even to herself: she 
seemed suddenly bereft of every sense but suf- 
fering; a thousand feelings combined to harass 
and irritate her. The secret revealed by this 
agonising emotion humbled and shocked her. 
She felt wretchckl and degraded. All that was 
maidenly, all that was feminine in her nature, 
revolted from the conviction that she had not 
been wooed, ''bat had, unsought, been won.'' 

Nothing had escaped Mr. Fullarton that 
coald justify her in her own eyes. It was true 
that there was a remarkable conformity in their 
tastes and feelings. How often had the loveli- 
ness of nature, the magic of poetry, the moral 
beauty of character, excited, at the same mo- 
ment, kindred feelings of enthusiasm and admi- 
ration in their minds ! How often had a smile 
at the sudden, involuntary meeting of their eyes, 
expressed their consciousness of this sympathy ; 
but love — love, had never once been named 
between them. 

She walked up and down her room in restless 
perturbation, amazed at the violence of her 
feelings, full of anguish and self-upbraiding. 
To her pure aud sensitive conscience, error 
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seemed too toft a word for this unsolicited sur- 
render of her affections ; she bewailed it as a 
sin ; and to hide it from every human being,-— 
to subdue, to forget it, if possible, herself, was 
the first wish of her heart. 

The earnestness of this desire rekindled in 
some degree the energ)- of her character : it 
enabled her to regain outward composure be- 
fore she joined the dinner party, and sustained 
her through the evening. 

Little was said of the approaching separation 

bj either party. .Mrs. Campbell was careful 

to engross as much as possible of Mr. FuUar- 

ton^s attention, and Mr. Beresford was always 

■jglmgpy to devote himself to Margaret. 

iBie breakfast of the ensuing morning was 
inrately more trying ; and when the moment 
separation came, — when the parting farewells 
were exchanged, — when the sound of the last 
lingering footstep died upon her ear, and all 
was silent, she may be forgiven, if a keen sense 
of misery, a forlorn feeling of wretchedness, 
succeeded. 

I'hat light which can shine but once on 
** lifers dull stream'^ was extinguished, and hope 
and joy seemed for ever faded. For a time, 
all the pleasures and duties of life appeared 
^' stale, flat, and unprofitable :'' conversation 
wearied her ; books were tedious, as a ^' twice 
told tale.^^ But this was a state of feeling not 
long to be indulged by the high-principled and 
conscientious Margaret* 
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Human life she felt was indeed a state in 
which *' much was to be endured, and little to 
be enjojed;'' but she had been early taught 
that this world was not her home, was not her 
Canaan ; and ought she then to murmer, if in 
her pilgrimage through the desert, the fruits 
and flowers of Elden were denied to her. 

Tears poured down her cheeks while she re- 
flected and resolved ; but the path of duty once 
seen, her resolution to pursue it was invincible. 
She did not indulge in the enfeebling hiiury of 
solitude : she sought no moonlight bowers : she 
took no lonely walks : but with steady earnest- 
ness courted occupation and amusement. 

Exercise, study, household cares, divided her 
busy days ; and she was repaid, if not with hap- 

Einess, at least with many a self-approving 
our. 



CHAPTER V. 



To these unceaising exertions, was too soon 
superadded a source of anxiety, which proved 
of all correctives the most powerful. 

Mrs. CampbelPs health slowly but visibly 
declined ; and the woe which a few weeks be- 
fore had appeared so terrible and overwhelming, 
she now thought fantastic and imaginary, com- 
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pared with ttie dismal apprehensions which be- 
gan to press upon her heart. 

The aotumn was rapidly wearing away : still 
Mr. Beresford did not talk of leaving then). 
Margaret had been too much absorbed in her 
owu personal feelings ; and was now too much 
occupied with fears for her mother, to pene- 
trate the motive that prompted this lengthened 
visit : but she rejoiced in it, as a source of 
amusement and interest to Mrs. Campbell, and 
her warmest gratitude was excited by his sym- 
pathy in her own feelio^ and fears ; and his 
unremitting and almost filial attention to her 
mother. 

The best medical aid had been procured, and 
a softer air was prescribed as the only remedy 
likely to be at all eflTectuaU 

Mrs. Campbell listened quietly to the recom- 
mendation ; but aware that their income was 
totally inadequate to expenses of this nature ; 
she affected to doubt the necessity of a mea- 
sure, with which she positively refused to com- 
ply. 

Mr. Beresford, with a warmth and earnestness 
difficult to silence, pressed Mrs. Campbell to ' 
pass the winter at a small estate of his in De- 
vonshire; but she felt the delicacy of her situa- 
tion as it respected Margaret ; and gently, but 
decidedly, declined the accommodation. 

Mr. Beresford, however, was not to be thus 
repulsed ; he renewed his solicitations ; the 
conversation became confidential, affectionate, 
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aniimted ; they talked of past and (btare days ; 
aad at length his admiration and aflRsction tor 
Margaret, his hopes, fears, and feelings on the 
fobject. were all revealed. 

Mrs* Campbell heard his confession with great 
emotion, and undisguised pleasure. Her piety, 
fervent and unaffected as it was, had been in* 
sufficient to shield her from a poignant sense of 
anguish, as she contemplated the desolation and 
foriomness that awaited her daughter* Vainly 
had she struggled to still the throbs of maternal 
feeling ; its tender sigh mingled with the ac- 
cents of resignation, and its tremulous tear es* 
caped, amid the aspirations of faith and hope. 

With a heart inexpressibly lightened, she 
save her sanction to Mr. Beresford^s addresses, 
and undertook to be his advocate wi:h her 
daughter. 

When they retired for the night, an opportu- 
Dily presented itself for entering on the subject. 
As Margaret was pouring out a cordial draught, 
and fondly urging her mother to take it, 3Irs. 
Campbell, looking affectionately at her, ex- 
claimed, ** This is not the only cordial, my dear 
child, (hat has been offered to me to-day. A 
most powerful one has been presented to me 
by another kind hand ; but it must depend upon 
Toa to determine whether I shall accept or re- 
jsct the charmed cup.^^ 

« Upon me, my dear mother,'' said Marga- 
ret ; '^ are you not quite sure of my deligtited 
coDCurrence in any plan that can promote your 
comfort.'' 
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^' Not quit sure, in this instance, my dear 
Margaret. There are points upon which even 
you and I may differ* The band which ofiers 
tliis cup may not be valuable in your eyes.'' 

Margaret felt the sickness of apprehension 
steal over her, and listened with a fluttering 
heart. 

*^ I have been a silent but deeply interested 
witness, my dearest child,^^ said Mrs. Campbell, 
tenderly taking her hand, *^ of the conflicting 
feelings by which you have been lately harass- 
ed. Your secret was safe from other eyes; 
but the veil must be impenetrable indeed, 
which maternal tenderness cannot pierce. I 
did violence to my feelings ; for 1 knew that ex- 
pressions of sympathy would tend to soften and 
enervate your mind ; and I therefore left you 
to combat alone, convinced that delicacy and 
principle would be victorious. Richly am I 
rc*paicl by the delightful conviction, that the 
purity of your mind exceeds even its sensibility ! 
What may not be reasonably expected from a 
strength of principle, so active, so effectual, so 
triumphant r' 

Margaret hid her face (almost convulsed with 
contending emotions) on her mother's shoulder. 

^^ Look up, my dear child, you cannot for a 
moment distrust my tenderness, or believe that 
I can urge any sacrifice from which your heart 
revolts.'' 

Margaret replied only by an ^ectionatc 
pressure of her mother's handi 
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^ Yoa mast be aware, by this time,^' continu- 
ed Mrs. Campbell, " of the subject of Mr. 
Beresford^s conversation with me, this morning 
—tell me V^ 

^Oh! I know; I guess — I understand, my 
dear mother,^^ said Maigaret ; ^ but it is so 
sadden, so unexpected, so unwished-for an oc- 
corrence." 

Mrs. Campbell looked mournfully at her for 
some moments, and then said, ^ May you never 
know, my dear girl, the intensenesi of a moth- 
er's tenderness and fears for the sole remaining 
darling of her afiections ; when it is the will of 
God that the earthly tie between them shall be 
dissolved !'' 

^ Ob ! say not so, my dearest mother,^' said 
the weeping Margaret. ^ I trust, I shall not 
lose you ; my prayers will be heard ; you will 
be spared to me ; you will live.'' She threw 
herself into her mother's arms in an agony of 
grief. 

^^ Would it were possible, my love," said 
Mrs. Campbell. — ^'Kllheerfully, thankfully, would 
I encounter a thousand evils to shield you from 
the tempest of life ! Willingly would 1 forego, 
ibr a season, that heavenly joy for which I hum- 
bly hope, to be your earthly refuge and' shel- 
ter; but it will not be ! — She paused, with an 
expression of anguish and aflfection in her coun- 
tenance, which spoke volumes to the heart of 
)Iargaret.^ It beat quickly with powerful emo- 
tions. Image after image, crowded in tumult 
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tuoui and rapid succession before her view; 
bot her eyes rested on the faded cheek, and 
sinking frame of her mother, and all other feel- 
ings were subdued ; — all odicr regrets became 
mute. That heart, which trembled with anxie- 
ty for her, had been pierced through with many 
sorrows, and could she refuse to hush it into 
calmness, when only a personal sacrifice was 
necessary ? Speaking rapidly, and with a man- 
ner full of energy, — 

*' 1 have ceased, my dearest mother,^' said 
she, ^' to expect great happiness in this world ; 
but there are pleasures still within my reach ; 
*-to bestow happiness, is perhaps better than 
to enjoy it. If the respect, the esteem, the 
approoation of a grateful heart, will satisfy Mr. 
Beresford, 1 will cheerfully receive him as my 
bu band.'^ 

'^ Blessed may your union be, my beloved 
child !'' exclaimed Mrs. Campbell, ^ and may 
you be rewarded, where rewards are jus^ and 
permanent.'' 

•They separated for the night ; but the agitat- 
ing nature of their late conrersation banished 
sleep. Mrs. Campbell's meditations were full 
of hope and peace. The clouds which had 
dimmed the future, were dispersed and all was 
bright and cheerine. Mr. Beresford's habits 
and manners had already won her daughter's 
esteem ; his tenderness would awaken her af- 
fection, his disinterestedness command her grati- 
tude, and his easy fortone secure her from pri- 
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▼fttions and perplexities. Some repugnant 
feelings were indeed natural ; but for her ulti- 
mate happiness she had no longer any fear. 

Serenely now could she contemplate the 
hour of their final separation and her spirit, no 
longer fettered by mortal solicitude, was pre- 
pared to wing its way to fairer worlds. 

The meditations of Mai^ret were of a differ- 
ent character ; the promise she had just given 
had decided her fate ; to withdraw it was im- 
poaaible ; to repent in vain ; to fulfil it — alas ! 
how painful! Reflection, however, while it 
awakened a thousand tender recollections, had 
no power to chill the energy of filial love, and 
the interview which Mr. Beresford solicited 
the succeeding day was decisive. Satisfied with 
her gentle assurance of esteem and gratitude, 
be attributed all that might appear cold tgjier 
retired habits, and the unaffected modesty of 
her nature ; and felt only increased anxiety, to 
secure and exhibit to the world this ^^ pearl of 
great price.'^ 

In less than two months after this period the 
marriage took place, and they immediately re- 
moved to Devonshire for the benefit of Mrs. 
Campbell's health. A soft air, and perfect re- 
pose of mind, effected a partial restoration ; and 
for some months Margaret indulged the delight- 
ful hope of her recovery ; but this hope was 
not to be realised : the malady was alleviated, 
not subdued, and a slight cold occasioned a re- 
newal and increase of every alanmog symptom. 
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Graduall J, and almost by imperceptible degrees, 
her strength wasted away ; but the decay which 
shattered her earthly frame extended not its 
ravages to the mind : there all was bright, and 
calm, and clear.^-Sustained by faith, animated 
by hope, she seemed superior to thepaogpof 
mortal suffering: she rested on the Rock of 
Ages. To the last moment her heart retained 
its warm affections, her mind its clearness and 
vigour; like the setting sun of a sammer sky, 
which sinks amidst brightness and beauty, to 
rise again in radiance and joy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A pRorouND and solemn impression was leA on 
the mind of Mrs. Beresford by the events we 
have now detailed. 

Death, resistless and unrelentine* had seized 
upon the dearest objects of her affection. Cir- 
cumstances had blighted and crushed iite secret 
hope of her heart. To her, therefore, life had 
lost much of the freshness of its colouring. She 
felt a deep conviction of the fragility of its bles- 
•ini^s, and the intenseness of its woes. But if 
the touch of affliction had scattered the gay 
hopes, and quelled the light spirits of youth, it 
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i. 

iiad ibiparted a tof^erness of sympathy, an ac- 
tirttjr of beDevokince, a real unaffected superi- 
ority to the daily trials and petty cares of life, 
whuch gave an inexpressible charm to her cha- 
meter* 

Intent only upon promoting the happiness of 
lifters, no selfish feelings, disturbed the equa- 
nimity of her mind, or checked the flow of her 
benevolence. 

Intellectual superiority was in her so beauti« 
folly relieired by unvarying sweetness of tem- 
per, that she excited very general admiration in 
the society to which she was introduced, and 
inspired an attachment tender, and almost de- 
voted, in the circle of iamiliar friends among 
whom she might be said to preside* 

The character of Mr. Beresford's mind was 
inferior to her own ; his tone of thought less 
clear and forcible ; his views less lofty and de- 
cided. 

Margaret could not be insensible to this, nor 
could she entirely check the recollections that 
occasion-all^ obtruded ; !>.it these feelings did 
not for a moment lessen the beautiful consisten- 
cy of her conduct as a wife. Her influence 
over the mind of her husband was boundless ; 
but, like the agency of a guardian spmt, it 
was as delicate and imperceptible as it was ef- 
fective. 

Mr. Follarton had received the tidings of 
her marriage with more pain than surprise. 
The warm admiration expressed by Mr. Beres- 
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ford had prepared him for the event ; it had 

Erompted his own abrupt departure from Scot- 
ind; and from that moment he had endeavour- 
ed to become familiar with the idea. 

Still, in spite of himself, a feeling, something 
like hope, had lingered about hb heart, till the 
letter announcing her marriage was put into 
his hands. 

At that decisive moment, a bitter sense of 
disappointment pervaded his mind. He strug- 
gled to shake it off: he tried to reason away 
his keen emotions ; (o persuade himself that he 
rejoiced in her happy prospects. It would not 
do : he could only quarrel with the selfishness 
of his own nature, and pray, with unutterable 
tenderness, for her happiness. 

Wkh the consciousness of such feelings, it 
was natural that he should withdraw, as much 
as possible, from any immediate intercourse 
with tfie Beresfords. 

He wrote a short letter, expressive of the 
unaffected interest he must alwavs feel in all 
that concerned them ; and, from that time, re- 
sisted, with admirable steadiness, the cordial 
invitations which he repeatedly received from 
Mr. IkTesford. 

The intelligence of Mrs. CampbelPs death 
affected him exceedingly. Happil) he wns too 
ditit'int to yield to the strong desire it excited 
of once again seeing Margaret, and he was 
aflterwanls reasonable enough to rejoice that 
the tenipldtiou bad been spared him. 
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In the expression and indulgence ofsjrmpathj, 
whea both hearts were softened by grief, he 
was avrare that his tenderness miglit have be- 
tnjed itself. 

ft was not till the fourth year after her mar- 
riage, that he Tentorcd upon more than a short 
harried visit* 

He will not perhaps be forgiven by those 
who contend for the undecaying nature of real 
love ; but it is certain, that at the end of that 
period, time and hopelessness had considerably 
tranqoillised his feelings ; and that lie contem- 
plate Blrs. Beresford, as a wife and mother, 
with quiet admiration, and with as little envy 
of her husband as could reasonably be expected. 

To compensate in some degree for such a 
deficiency, it must be acknowledged, that he 
felt a decided indisposition to marriage, and his 
perception of female charms and attractions, 
became singularly slow and obtuse* 

His friendship with the Beresfords once re- 
newed, continued for many a year to be the 
charm of his leisure liours ; and he was ulti- 
mately indebted to it for ^idvantages of a more 
solid and permanent nature* 

The living of Hartley, of which Mr. Mow- 
bray was patron, became vacant ; and through 
the solicitation of his friends, it was presented 
to him* 

When admiring the pleasant situation of bis 
new dwelling, and making the necessary prelimi- 
nary arrangements, it is probable that regrets and 
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retrospections mingled with the grateful feelings 
of his mind ; but they were of -a silent and quiet 
character: they did not obstruct bis view oC 
the \o(iy purposes of life, or diminish the energy 
with which lie devoted himself to the sacred 
duties of bis profession. 
The events of Mrs. Beresford's married life 

K roved that the quiver of affliction had not 
een exhausted by her early sorrows. She 
had suflTcred as a daughter ; she was to experi« 
ence the more keen and piercing sorrows of a 
mother; she lost, successively, many lovely 
children, whom she had cherished as precious 
gifts from Heaven : they were snatched from 
heri some in the endearing helplessness of 
iolkncy, others in the prattling hours of child- 
hood. 

Over all she bad watched and wept with a 
mother's tenderness and anguish : but she sor- 
rowed not as one without hope; she did not 
refuse to be comforted ; affliction could blight 
the sweet buds of earthly hope, but could not 
dim the radiant prospects which epened to the 
eye of faith. 

From every new trial she arose more pure in 
spirit, more bright in sanctity ; but she icit that 
frail indeed were the ^^ silver hnks and silken 
ties'' which bound her to earth ; and though 
for the sake of her only surviving child, her 
dear Gcraldine, she was content to linger in 
this land of shadows ; yet her heart, hopes, and 
affections, insensiblv detaching themselves from 
earthy became fixed on heaven. 
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Mr« Beresford felt no surprise at the ab- 
stractioD and seriousness which had stolon 
over ber mind. He attributed it chiedy to her 
situation, as she was in daily expectation of 
ff^rmg birth to another child ; and he looked 
forwaid to the event with more of hope than 
fear. 

SooD, and suddenly were these hopes ex- 
changed for the bitterest anguish* She died in 
less than two hours after the birth of a still 
bom son. 

During the short interval that succeeded her 
keen and protracted sufferings, she expressed a 
wish to see her daughter* Too feeble for 
speech, she fixed on her a look of unuttera- 
ble tenderness ! a keen, but momentary pang 
teemed to agitate the dying mother ; it was the 
laft throb of earthly feelii^* Raising her eyes 
to heaven, she continued for some minutes ab- 
sorbed in prayer* 

Again her eye rested upon her child, bat its 
cxpreasion had changed ; no trace of human 
weakness remained ; it beamed brightly with 
hiOk and hope ; a refulgent smile lighted up 
ber features, and, with a gentle si^. her puri- 
fied spirit escaped from the trials of earth to 
the blessedness of heaven* 

Mr. Beresford remained stunned and over- 
powered by the suddenness of this blow* For 
fix months he rather indulged, than struggled, 
with his grief* 
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At lengili, yielding to the persuasion of his 
friends, he resolved to leave England for some 
months, and confide his daughter to the care of 
Mrs* Mowbrav* 

1 his plan was put into immediate execution. 

He conducted Goraldine to Woodlands, and 
very soon after embarked for the Continent. 



CHAPTER VII. 



^^I SUPPOSE my dear,'' said Mr. Mowbray, to 
bis lady, about a week after the arrival of Ger* 
aldine, '^ that you have by this time complete* 
It decyphercd the character of your niece. A 
^w days must certainly have enabled so re* 
nowned a physiognomist and craniologist as 
yourself to aecido what she is, and is to be.'' 

^^ No ; 1 have been too much occupied with 
Gcorgiana's pearls, and diamonds, and Valen* 
ciennes lace to think much about her ; bifsides, 
her face puxasles me : it is full of incongruities 
and inconsistencies." 

** So secure am I, in the bliss of ignorance," 
rejoined Mr.^ Mowbray, that to me it appears 
full only of beauty and sweetness." 

^' Why, af) far as the eyes and mouth are con- 
ccrnody this may be true enough ; she certain- 
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I7 has, ^LtB ytux bleu, toujours dtlicats^ qui Ian" 
cent une douce flamme^ et une sourire celeste, 
mais^ pour le reste.^ " 

'* That shake of the bead, I suppose, Mrs. 
Mowbray, woold convey to one of the initia- 
ted quite as much instruction as Lord Burleigh's 
did; but to me, it is entirely unintelligible : not a 
single ray of light has it communicated to my 
bewildered mind. Will you have the good- 
ness to interpret it ?" 

'^ Oh ! I see, I shall have you for a disciple 
at last," exclaimed Mrs Mowbray ; " you will 
certainly become my pupil in these abstruse sci- 
ences.*' 

" God forbid !" ejaculated Mr. Mowbray ; 
^ I should as soon think of turning alchemist." 

*^ Your indifference springs from indolence, 
pure genuine indolence, my dear," replied Mrs. 
Mowbray. '* It is really fortunate for you, that 
there is no truth in the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls ; unquestionably some day or other 
jou would animate a tortoise. How you inde- 
pendent gentlemen," continued she, ^' contrive 
to get rid of your time, is a profound mystery 
to me." 

^ And how you independent gentlewomen 
contrive to crowd so many employments into 
the short space of a short life, is a profound 
mystery to me," rejoined Mr. Mowbray; 
^ compared to a modern fine lady, the Mrs. 
Bustle of former days was ^uite a quiescent, ru- 
minating animal." 
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" It is a great pity, my dear,'' said his ladjr, 
^* that you were not bom a century and a hall 
ago ; for I fully believe you regret the decline 
and fall of cross-stitch and confectionary. '' 

'^ I certainly shall not regret the decline 
and fall of their successors' presumption and 
pretension,'' returned Mr. Mowbray. 

^^ Oh ! silence, silence ! that is high treason 
against modem systems ; but I suspect thafyou, 
uncourteous champions of dull and drowsy ig- 
norance, feel a twinge or two of jealousy, in 
presence of a learned lady. Do confess it 
now— just a slight twinge." 

''A^k the sun," retortrd he, '* if he be j«al« 
ous of the atoms that dance in his beam." 

•* Oh ! worse, and worse ! — You are fit only 
for Diogenes and his tub !" 

And tne young women of the present, day,'' 
returned Mr. Mowbray, ^^ in spite of the univer- 
sal clamour about education, are (it only for Ilou- 
ris in the paradise of Mahomet. 

'^ It is a libel Mr. Mowbray, a complete li« 
bel : education is better understood and bet- 
ter conducted now than it ever was since 
the creation !" 

^^Give me proof; I demand proof, Mrs. 
Mowbray." 

'^ Oh ! the misery of being linked to a math- 
ematician !" exclaimed she. ^* Where could 
my good genius be, when such a fate was re- 
served for me ? Must 1 never utter a single 
sentence that has not a dismal Q. E. D. at the 
end of it ?" 
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<' Assertion, without proof, my dear, is like a 
beautiful phantom ; it looks well at a distance, 
but approach to touch it, and it vanishes into 
thin air.^' 

*' Quite a poetical flight, really, Mr. Mow- 
bray ; but, as to proof, 1 donU pretend to be 
^^fted with miraculous powers ; I canH open 
*the eyes of the blind !'' 

<> I suppose,'' said Mr. Mowbray, afler a short 
paosei ^that Geraldine is to unite all the com-. 
patible and incompatible acquirements which 
modem innovation has rendered essential.'' 

'^I desired Mademoiselle Dubourg to take 
care of Us graces and Us bienseancesj and to 
give her all sorts of masters." 

'' As there is some chance of her being an 
heiress," said Mr. Mowbray, " might not some 
of the thousand and one' accomplishments 
have been dispensed with ? Tinsel may be 
spared, where there is plenty of solid gold." 

^' Oh ! the jewel will be all the better for a 
brilliant setting ! Who knows, that on some fair 
future day, it may not enrich the Mowbray 
line ? If my brother will but have the goodness 
to remain a disconsolate widower for the rest 
of his days, Geraldine will make the best of all 
possible wives for Montague." 

''Let me advise you, my dear," said Mr. 
Mowbray, '' to limit your schemes for the pre- 
sent to your daughters. When Gcorgiana is 
safe olBT your hands, you can look round at 
jour leisure for another Nabob for Fanny. As 
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there are Eoglish mothers who might £00! some 
reluctaiice at sending their daughters tif wither 
in a foreign land, you will have a good thance 
of success/' 

^^ Wither! — in that land of softness and 
beauty, — what absurdity ! Her life will be one 
fairy scene of splendour and magnificence.'' 

^^ Then it will be unlike any life 1 ever heard 
of." 

** As to Fanny — ^but I will not reveal ray pet 
scheme for her," said Mrs. Mowbray. 

^' As you please, my dear ; I can wait witht 
perfect patience ; for, doubtless, it will reveal 
Itself." 

'' You certainly are the most provoking oC 
your provoking race," said Mrs. Mowbray; 
'^but, to punish your insensibility, you shall lis- 
ten to my scheme. Know, then, (but come a 
little nearer, lest the rushes should hear,) that 
1 intend that bright and particular star, Lord 
Glenmore, and hts fifteen thousand a-year, for 
Fanny." 

^'Lord Glenmore!" exclaimed Mr. Mow- 
bray. 

^ Yes ; Lord Glenmore, Viscount and Baron 
Glenmore, of Glenmore-Hall, in Cumberland. 
You could not look more incredulous, if I had 
proposed the Emperor of China, or the Cham of 
Tartary !" 

^' It will never do ; it will be all lost labour, 
Mrs. Mowbray: you may, perhaps, entangle 
Lord Glenmore in jrour nets ; but take my word 
for it, b6 will never be eutic^ \utA «. c«ie^«" 
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^'Abj that raveD note of joars, shall not 
fr^ten flDe. I hare set mj heart upon it." 

^ Whether Fannj*s heart he set upon it, is, 
of course, quite a secoodarr concern/' 

^ Heart!" exclaimed Mrs. Mowbrav, ^what 
has Hjinen to do with hearts now ; there might 
be time for all that in the da^'s of Hilpa and 
Zilpa ; hot a union of hearts, as it is called, is 
quite oat of the question in the nineteenth ceu- 
tsry ! It is preposterous even to think of it." 

^Do joa suppose it probable," said Mr. 
Mowbrar, ^that Montague will become a con- 
Tert to the truth and beauty of this srstem .^*' 

** Very probable I-^tbe age of pof 4,7 and 
lieioics. and nonsense, will pass away in time. 
He will be glad enough, like the rest of the 
vorld, to eichange the flowers of Parnassus for 
goldeB frait. Praj hare tou written to him 
to announce that the wedding day is fixed .^' 

^ Not 1 ! I leave all the glor}' of the commu- 
nication to TOU, who pique yourself upon rival- 
Iflog Madame de Serine." 

•* Verr well : I shall summon him forthwith 
to fer«ake the Muses and mathematics, atd ap- 
at our Saturnalia." 

- Have Tou determined, mr dear." said 31 r. 
Mowbra%. -how Icri^ it is nece«san". that we 
fbonld manifest, by outward and Ti^ible signs. 
our delight in gettipz Hd of Georgiana V' 

^ Why. the Colonel told me yesterday, tbrti 
tbej mwt «aii in abo'Jt i'i% wec-k^ ; ^o. till lii^m. 
yosj nay gire up all hope of repose : til! thi-n. 
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fetes and festivals will be the order of the day. 
Shall I give you a sketch of our plans V^ 

" Don't trouble yourself, my dear ; it will be 
sufficient fatigue to nne, to witness their execu- 
tion." 

'^ Intolerable," exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray ; 
'' nothing will ever animate you. You really 
resemble prodigiously that unhappy king of the 
Black Isles, who was half man, half marble." 

'^ As I have not the slightest objection, Mrs. 
Mowbray, to your beingjonma donna upon every 
occasion ; I shall be obliged to you, to leave 
me to play personage muet whenever I please." 

^' Oh ! by all means," returned Mrs. Mow- 
bray, laughing, and rising to leave the room ; 
^' only I hope that when you have quite forgot 
yourself to stone ; you will be so obliging as to 
nod occasionally, when you are spoken to, like 
the statue in Don Giovanni." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

^L HE important day arrived, and, like all other 
days, important and unimportant, passed away ; 
every thing went off, with eclat. 

It had been admitted, by most of the nume- 
rous and courteous guests, that Mrs. Mowbray 
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was all grace and gaiety ; Georgiana all blushed 
and beauty : that the entertainment had been 
magnificent. 

The Colonel, to be sure, was nothing parti- 
cular, except particularly rich. A few old 
ladies slily insinuated that Mrs. Mowbray 
had played her cards well. A few young ones 
whispered, and wondered together in a corner, 
:and vowed with rather needless earnestness that 
all the pearls of Persia, and diamonds of Gol- 
-conda, would not have tempted them to accept 
•C!olonel Harcourt; but altogether, and with 
these few exceptions, it was considered a well- 
appointed, well-conducted affair. 

The bride and bridegroom, according to es- 
tablished custom, were to pass a week at a villa 
.at some distance ; and Mr. Mowbray congratu- 
lated himself, that there would at least be 
breathing time, — a^ slight cessation of the out* 
ward demonstrirtions of felicity, till their return. 

The remaining part of the family met in high 
good humour, at a late breakfast the following 
morning. 

^^ I will thank yon for a slice of tongue, Mon- 
tague,'' said Mr. Mowbray. '^ 1 hope you re- 
joice as I do, in the prospect of a day of peace 
and fragments.'' ' 

^'Most cordially, Sir," returned Montague. 
*'My eyes ache with the dazzling lustre of yes- 
terday : a family party is quite refreshing." 

'^ If you were guilty of going to sleep last 
night," said Mr* Mowbray, ^you will have 
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fiotno trouble in rnnkin^ ponce with your mo- 
ther ; for dho hnn r'mtn in full exiHxiaiioii of an 
einthitlfimium from your pi'ii/^ 

'' Thoro hftH hc.eu no niiir:h rnarryiii({ Htid 
giving in mnrringo, ovrr niricc iho world li<^giin/' 
Nttid Montttgue, ^^ that tho nulijitct ifi threiKl- 
bttro.'' 

** Whdl in tho UNO oj' II poet in the fiiinily/^ 
Nftid Funny, *' ifhifi muM: refuNeN to viiiit him on 
theiie noleinn oreanioiiM; he«i<leN, I um Niirn 
(jeorKinrm might have iimpiied you* You eouhl 
have compared her to venun ; for ij' nhu had 
borrowed (he divine eeMiuN iliieir, hhe eould not 
have looked more lov<!lv*^^ 

^^(ieorgiatm would like very well to be Ve- 
HUH, raiiny, I dare nay/' replied Montague ; 
^' but it might not be cpiite no flattering to tho 
(/olonel, to come in Tor thehonourN and gloric» 
vi Vulcan,*' 

*^ Why, no; I doiiHknow wh^l^ou are to do 
with the ('ohmel, indeed,'' naid Fanny; *^ he in 
not (uaclly the perNon to be crowned with 
roNCN, or h» (.^race a car drawn by doveN." 

'* DoubtlcNN," Naid Montague, with an arch 
emphnNiN, ** he in a very valuable man ; but not 
prociNely calculated for poetic itiNpirafion." 

** Homethinir ban iiiNpired you, (ieraldine, Tam 
Nure," Naid IVfrN* Mowbray, aN her eye caught 
the exproNNion of her animatc<l face : ** thoNe 
are Nome of the lirNt NmileN and ilimpleN that I 
luive detected playing mund vour Nolemn little 
mouth| liuco your arrival at VVoodlatidN." 
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Hie timid Geraldine's smiles and dimples 
were in a moment exchanged for blushes ; and« 
too shj to make any replj, she applied herself 
with great earnestness to the business of break- 
&st. 

^ I begin to hope^^' said Mrs. Mowbray, ad- 
dressing herself to Montague, (with a glance at 
Cieraldine,) ^^that the snow and ice will dis- 
appear, and the verdure and flowers peep forth 
at last/' 

Geraldine-s blushes deepened : ^* To say the 
troth, Montague,'^ said she, after looking at her 
again for half a minute, ^^ I cannot .understand 
Aese sensitive plants ; they are pretty shrinking 
things enough too, but the genus is new to me : 
I make mine over to your care while you re- 
main at home.'' 

Geraldine's smiles returned; she seemed 
quite contented to be made over to her cousin 
Montague. 

The month tiiathad elapsed since her arrival 
at Woodlands had been to her a pericd of secret 
mortification and misery. Accustomed to the 
anxious tenderness of her lamented mother, to 
the indulgent fondness of Mr. Beresford, she 
was not prepared for indifference, or satisfied 
with the kindness of mere good will. 

Hitherto the object of warm and concentrated 
affection; she was suddenly transported to a 
region in which she was of little or no impor- 
tance. Eveiy body was gay and good-humour- 
ed about her. It mi^^tbs the island of felicity 
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in which she was placed ; but, like the prince 
in th(> fable, she foil thai it was not lirr home. 

Tlic habitfl of the fuinil) prcsenUMi a striking 
contrdBt to thofle in whir.h she hail bciMi I'du- 
cated. The duties blw. had been pcdnloiislj 
tauifht to fulfil, the racred in^titution8 8he had 
learned to reverence, were here wholly forgot- 
ten, or alluded to with a levity which astonished 
and digmnyed her. Too young fordcci!>ion, too 
timid for o|)pofii(ion, she telt an incessant con- 
flict in her mind, between her own sense ol 
right and the fear of appearing *^ righteous ovei 
much :^' — She saw that every thing wan mea- 
sured by a btandard entirely diflerent from tbc 
one to which she had been taught to refer; and 
she felt bewildered and unhappy. 

Mrs. Mowbray was unsuspicious of all this : 
her long residence on the incontinent had de- 
stroyed even the outward reverence for sacred 
things, which might have endured had she re- 
mained in Kngland ; and she had not the slight- 
est idea of Geraldine's feelings. 

Mr. Mowbray considered religion as nothing 
more than a useful political engine. Hope ana 
fear were powerful auxiliaries in governing the 
minds of men, and whether these passions were 
brought into play by the doctrines of Moses or 
of Christ, of Brahma or of Mahomet, appeared 
to him matter of perfect inditTercnre. The 
spirit of patient research, with which he inves- 
tigated a theory of the earth, or solved a ma- 
thematical questioDi bad not eiteaded iiteU to 
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his religious inquiries ; be had early adopted a 
certain set of opinions, and his general course 
of reading tended to strengthen and conGrm 
tbem. He would have combatled the doctrine 
of the fail of man, and the consequent corrup- 
tion of human nature, as the idle dream of 
visionary minds ; and yet, with an inconsistency 
by no means uncommon, he scarcely believed 
in the existence of disinterested and noble feel- 
ings* Enthusiasm in the cause of religion or 
or humanity, he constantly referred to some 
bidden motive either of selfishness or vanity. 
In his opinion, by far the greater part of man- 
kind might be comprised in the two large classes 
of fools and knaves. The one had the address 
to govern the other; and he considered the 
priests of every religion under the sun, as a set 
of jugglers, who understood their art. It was 
one of his maxims that '^ Tons les pretresj dans 
tout le^culUSy out ioujours un peu de charla* 
ianismeJ^ 

He did not, however, often bring forward 
these opinions ; seldom attacked those of others, 
and testified no desire of making proselytes. 
A contemptuous smile generally lurked round 
his mouth when Missionaries, Bible Societies; 
iiCm were mentioned ; but he rarely engaged 
in any controversies on the subject, contenting 
himself yith a sly inuendo, or occasional sar- 
casm. 

Fanny united a little of her father's scepti- 
cism to all her mother's indiflfereuce ; and Ma- 
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rlrrnoinclln DiilMHir^ mndn ovrr nil niliftion to 
Irn urnii dr pninU ; fi(lii'initi|{ tlmt tlin notion of 
t^Knfrr^ rl Ir. Ihnhlr^ wfin ijiiito nnnmti il /uui^ 
pour la ninaillf ! 

Hut, indoiMiiiilcntlj of (Iii*m* r.oiiNiiliTiifionN, 
n Mrnnn of lorloriiiiniiH liiid pntfifiril upon licr 
li«!{irf. 

Tlir moiniMil of lirr introdiicfion fi( Wood- 
Inndn WU4 not n happy onf% IUir. Mowbrnjf 
f'oiild liiifik fHily of (ii'or^ifinn'H inHrriit^f! ; the 
i/o|iMir) of h'T hiMHity ; \1iid<Mnoinf*,lhi Diihourg 
mid l'*iiniiy, nf hrr hiidul fit my. 

(iiMiri^iiiiin thM<i;'ht (iltrrn.itfdy of lill flircf!'- 
tniirh of' hiT rnuiiiiu^n, nion* ofhrr lir.HiitjTf iNit 
mowl of h"i •" coMtly k«**iI'" 

iVI:i(h-iii<«Mr'lh! Didioiu'K, h> wIiohh Mpc^ciftl 
rfKVr. (jrr i-diiH! wu^ ro mi^^iird, rcr.fivf.d hof 
i;nM:M»iiH|y ; fiMirrrcd, witli :i rond«'nrfiiditi|{iimilo, 
thiit nhc bnil dmdf'dh h'Ji^nir Frarirni/ir ; nnd 
thrn I'Miiiinti'd her r.ipfiiroiH <*xaniinnlion oftho 
itnportaiit Tnnimirim, \\ \*h^ nufirrht-^ fnnfifnU 
fiffHf' un'ph"»lMiiijil)|y htul'iifnii Franrm r./ It 
n:mnidrd h<'r of n dfiy- -M happy day! -ft diijr 
** rtmlrur tlr tuBc^^'* whrn "hr wan ahno««l fitpintz* 
rd to df^alh fti K<:ttinK n iiit^lit of tlir IliirhoMO 
J>(! ~- -\ TrtniM/ifnu, Sho miiMt h»v(< bcntl 
ah^ubnntnl nhniir^ if if had not boon for (hr ex- 
triTnir pohtrnrM id /o« ('hrvalirr^ ^^ bruammint 
h jniir^'^^ who fxliirnlrd h«T from th« crowd* 
l)claiU of \Uv. inr.rcdihh* nutnhrr of arfiriM 
('.onipn:h«*tidnd in thifi TrtniKtrau^ nnd of thirir 
yiirjiaKFiinK bcaiityiHiiccocdrd. ** Crittil du drr- 
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nier gout /" I/escription — panegyric — excla- 
mation poured in. She addressed herself oc- 
casionally to Geraldine, who, confounded by 
the rapidity of her utterance, and wholly igno- 
lant of the subject, made no attempt to reply, 
but looked, as she felt, bewilderf:d and weary. 

Before the end of the day Mademoiselle had 
decided, that though she had lajigure Frau^oise^ 
ahe had le caractere Augloii ; froxd cotnme la 
glace; and Fanny was certain she must have 
been shut up for a month, at least, in the cave 
4i[ Trophonius. 

They could make nothing of her ; she blush- 
ed whenever Mrs. Mowbray looked at her; ap- 
peared absolutely terrified when Mr. Mowbray 
asked her a question ; and seemed chiefly anx- 
ious to escape from them all, and hide herself 
with a book in some quiet comer of the house. 

It was not till tlie arrival of Montague that 
she seemed to recover something like ease and 
•composure; but Montague was an old acquaint- 
ance, her very dear friend, who had played with 
her from pure good nature many an hour : his 
name was connected iu her mind with all the joys 
and endearments of home ; and to Montague she 
could talk of the past, and detail the grievances 
of the present. 

During the long absence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mowbray from England, he had remained at 
Eton ; and Mr. Beresford^s house had been his 
home during some successive vacations. 
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He had loved and admired Mrs. Beresford ; 
and her powerful, but unobtrusive influence, 
had for a time been productive of the best 
effect* 

Geraldine, he had been accustomed to treat 
with the sportive fondness of an elder brother, 
and the sight of a face so dear and familiar, 
had re-opened the springs of joy in her heart. 

A long stroll in the park with him did much 
to relieve and quiet her mind : he understopd 
all her feelings and scruples; and she was 
soothed by his sympathy, and cheered by his 
counsel. 

She was somewhat surprised to find Mon- 
tague much less scrupulous on some points 
than herself. He did not seem to attach so 
much importance to the suspension of her re- 
ligious habits. " It will be but for a short 
time," said he ; " Mr. Beresford will probably 
return to England in a few months, and you 
will then be able to resume your old habits, and 
to be as good as you please ; in the mean time, 
try to dwell less on the past, and the tone of 
your spirits will insensibly rise : of course, you 
will for a time miss the devoted tenderness to 
which you have been accustomed; but there 
is a playfulness in my motber^s manner, an- 
equanimity in her temper, that is resistless; 
sooner or later, you will feel its charm. I never 
converse with her without feeling animated. 
Endeavour to be amused with the scene before 
you ; you will find much in it Uiat is both new 
and liannless* 
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As to Fanny, she has so many engaging quali- 
ties, fliat I am half afraid, you will either not 
see her faults at all, or learn to love tbem.'^ 

Geraldine felt grateful for his kindness, and 
resolved to try and laugh with Mrs. Mowbray ; 
talk French with Mademoiselle Dubourg ; an4 
ring and play duets with Fanny. 

She found all this much easier than she ex- 
pected ; but the most easy, and the most deUght- 
fal of her employments, was to ride or ramble 
with her cousm Montague ; and at the end of a 
week she acknowledged, that if he could be 
always at home, she should not be so very un- 
happy at Woodlands. 



CHAPTER IX. 

X HE return of Colonel Harcourt and his bride 
interrupted these quiet enjoyments. It was 
the signal of a renewal of festivity, and con- 
gratulatory visits poured in from every quarter. 

Fanny, at the summit of happiness, summon- 
ed Geraldine to assist her in filling up the cards 
of invitation that were to be dispersed through 
the neighbourhood. 

^' I can never be grateful enough to Geor- 
giana," said she, ^' for marrying that dear dingy 
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colonel : She dcHcrvnfi to bo wornliippc^d for it ; 
it yvnn thr Kmalofit act of nistcrl}' kiiMliiCM that 
could Im^ iicrfonncd-^^ 

'* What hafi excited fliifi oxtraordinnr} humt 
of gratitude, Kaiiiiy V^nuiuiiv.d IVIontngue. 

^^ Why, you riiuit knim, on our rr.turri to 
Kri^land, wy father, in the idenitude of htH wis- 
dom, had iflnued a decree that I wan not Ut ap- 
fiear in pnbhc, or vinii with m) mothrr, till I 
lad completed my niniitcenth year* Now, ai 
he doen not troulde hunnejf to make a decreo 
above once in twenty yearw, lie |ii(Hie<« himnelf 
upon itff reMf^mhlanre to the lawK of the MedM 
and Trrsianfl, which alter not, and there wa« no 
hope of itA bcin^ revcrwed," 

*^ I fiuppofti! he flattered himself that a little 
. flecluHion would give you fiome Htahillty of char- 
acter,'^ ftaid Montague, 

*' Sfxlufiion !'' exriaimed Fanny — ** Secluwon, 
at Woodlands ! that ift too ridiculous ! No, it 
was a moflt inconceivable whim. At first, I 
thnui(ht he meant to shut me up witli Made* 
moiselle Diibourg ; and i gaped so much at the 
mere idea of it, that I expected my mouth would 
never recover its b<!auty,^' 

*^ Well ; what did you do at this critical mO' 
ment'i^' said her brother. 

*^ I walked into his study, interrupted him in 
the midst of a mathematical problem, and 
petitioned and remonstrated as the Parliament 
did with (;harlefl the First/' 

'' And what was the residt V^ 
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^ Whr« at first, he had the air of not under- 
Btuiding me the least in the world. He looked 
precisely as jou may imagine a person would 
do on waking from a trance. At length. 
bj a great eflbrt. he eitricated bis poor head 
from the labyrinth of angles and triarglt^. in 
which it was wandering, and his hcc asf^inncd 
its usual sarcastic expression. ^ Poor Fnnny/ 
said he, ^ so you think you shall be soon ur^d 
of yourself and Mademoiselle Diihoui^/ ^ To 
death, my dear Sir,^ said K * I assurt* }ou 1 '^m 
anfortonately already so perfectly familiar wiih 
tluit good lady^s face, that when i have a pencil 
in mj hand, 1 unconscionsl}- make a >krt(.h of 
it ; and it is always the most ^ inveterate like- 
ness^ you can imagine. The face is not a hai^^^ 
breadth longer or shorter, or broader or narrow- 
er than the original.* ^' 

*' * To say the tnith, Fanny.' replied my 
£ather, gravely. * you entered into society much 
earlier than I liked in France ; and 1 thii.k it 
wiser not to follow up the system in England. 
Two yearsi of quiet application will give you 
a little of the sobriety you want.^ " 

" Most alanning sounds to your ear, indeed/' 
said Montague. 

" Oh I I can't possibly describe my dismay/' 
replied Fanny. 

. "^Sobriety, my dear faOier,' said I; *why, 
it must be the dense atmospheie of England 
that has inspired }ou with such a hi^rbarous 
thought. I shall become an absolute petri- 
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faction before the expiration of two yean ? 
Is it not enough to turn any one to marble to 
see nothing for that space of time but Made- 
moiselle Dubourg tapping her snufl-box?' 
^ You mistake, Fanny,' said my father, ' my 
system of seclusion is not so absolute. You 
will still associate with your family, and occa- 
sionally with their intimate friends.' Having 
said this, he turned, with the most invulnerable 
look imaginable, to his darling problems, and 
left me to my fate. I retreated in despair; 
and for four or five mouths this precious system 
was acted upon. 

^' I grew as meagre as a shadow, and was 
pining myself into a consumption, when my 
good genius contrived that Colonel liarcourt, 
the delectable, should dance with Georgiana 
at a ball ; dream of her all night ; and, in short, 
be entirely at her disposal at the end of a few 
days. 

When this grand affair was decided, my 
mother took pity upon me, and represented 
my hard case with such irresistible and perse- 
vering eloquence to my father, that, for the sake 
of what he can^ for more than his daughter's 
weal, peace and quiptness, he yipidod." 

^^It was with a very ill i^mce though," said 
Mrs. Mowbray, who had entered the room in 
tlie midst of this explanation, ^^for you know — 

■ lU ^\i9iU coovioced agVmft hit will, 
!■ oftbe tame opinioo slili* " 
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^ Bat jield be did.-^ replied Fannj ; " and 
that was enough for me ; I recovered my liber* 
ty." 

^ li dissipation « then, so essential to your 
happiness, Fanny ?^^ asked Montague, after list- 
eoii^ to this histor)*. ^^ How radically do our 
testes differ/' 

" The Antipodes are not more opposed," 
laid Mrs. Mowbray. ^- Fanny has no taste 
lor ^ heavenly pensive contemplation ;' she has 
never felt those ^ mystic transports of s jlitude 
and melancholy bom;' liowever, she knows 
her sentence ; she need not woo the muse." 

^ Noy indeed, I don't intend to woo any 
thing ; least of all a muse," said Fanny ; ^* but 
if I woo at all, I will follow Juliet^s example, 
and choose some charming Romeo : not that 
he was much worth wooing, to be sure. — ^always 
sighing and complaining to the moon." 

^^The race of modern lovers will not be 
likely to annoy you in this nay. Fanny," ob- 
served Montague. ^^ Love is not so formidable 
a deity now as he was in the days of Romeo 
and Petrarch* The waters of Lethe. I believe, 
are more accessible ; or hearts are made ojf 
* sterner stuff.' " 

" Very likely," replied Fanny ; ** but I care 
little either for love or lovers at present. J 
am delighted that my cage-door is open, am 
that I may go into the world and look abou 
me. Now. Geraldine, i make my most grac< 
ful and grateful xurtsey to Mademoiselle D 
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bourg, and bequeath her and Lindley Murray, 
and Levizac, and Vaneroni, and all those 
worthies to you ; hoping, with the most noble 
disintereitcdncfls, that you will become as wise 
as the admirable Crichton." 

*M hope,^' said Montague, rather gravely, 
^^ she will at least derive from her education, 
a taste for literature : she will find it rather 
more valuable than a passion for seeing and 
being secn.'^ 

"I beg, my dear Gcraldine,^' said Fanny, 
^' that you will draw no false inference from 
Montague^s sober sayings and actual gravity. 
I think it right to let you know, that he is a 
perfect cameiion, and reflects all hues, like 
that charming animal, which I have always ad- 
mired amazingly* About four or five years 
ago, when he passed his vacations in De\ on- 
shire with Mrs. Bercsford, he grew as grave as 
a judge, and used to write the most edifying 
letters you can conceive to mamma and me. 
We always called them Montague's sermonet- 
tes. Mamma was really quite alarmed by 
them ; for she fully expected that he would 
turn field*preacher. To prevent such a mis- 
fortune, a new arrangement was thought of, 
and he was made over to an old uncle of oure, 
a sort of natural philosopher and conchologist, 
a man with his nouse full of curiosities, and 
his head full of theories. There Montague 
learnt to be a great naturalist, and we had no 
more sermonettes.'' 
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** Have 700 done, FaoDy V^ asked Montague, 
calmlr. 

" Wot quite,'' replied Fanny. " At Oxford 
be bwpened to meet with a literary set ; and 
now literature is all the rage. By and by, 
lore will have his turn, and pleasure her re- 
ven|;e : so he will just end where other people 
begin." 

" Who empowered you, Fanny, to dive into 
the book of fate, and. decide upon things to 
come?" said Montague, in a tone of some 
pique. 

*^ Oh ! I like you all the better for this 
charming variety," exclaimed Fanny. '^ 1 am 
merely anxious to prove to Geraldine, that 
you are not one of those tiresome, sombre, 
ever-green sort of characters, the same in 
April, July, and December." 

^^ Without prolonging this disquisition on my 
character," said Montague, " tell me, which do 
you think is most likely to end in satiety, — a 
love of pleasure, or a love of literature ?" 

'' Oh ! I can't possibly tell till I have tried/' 
replied Fanny. ^^ 1 dare say they both end 
alike. At any rate, 1 shall begin with plea- 
sure : so finish those enchanting cards, Geral- 
dine ; and then go, if you please, and conju- 
Kte the verb tnnuytr with mademoiselle Du- 
urg." Geraldine smiled; Montague shook 
his head ; and Fanny ran away to prepare for a 
dinner party, which had been invited for that 
day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

3lii9« Mowbray wad eminentlj gifted with P 
esprit dt socicti^ and 9\\v understood 80 well 
the tiappy art of breaking a circle, (hat she 
could even animate tliat awful half-hour be- 
fore dinner, usual!}* productive, in an English 
party, of constrained monosyllables, or siicut 
reconnoitenng. 

When Geraldine accompanied Fanny to the 
drawing-room, she found various groups en- 
gaged in animated conversation ; and secretly 
hoping iliH.l sh* mi;;!;., ho seatrd next to her 
cousin Montague, at dinner, slie joined a party 
of young ladies wlio were listening, with great 
attention, to an argument in which the merits 
of some author were discu^^sing. 

As bhe approaclted, she lieard Mr. Mowbray 
say, ^^ No, I liave not read, nor do I desire to 
read it." 

*^ If that be really the case," said Montague, 
in a tone of commiseration, *^ I pit} you, Sir, 
with all my fioul : I consider a person, destitute 
of a taste for poetical excellence, as a most 
unfortunate being, — as shut out from the pur- 
est and most exquisite enjoyment that this 
world can oHIt/' 

'' M} case is certainly hopeless, Montague,'' 
said Mr. Mowbray \ ^^ for 1 am utterl} insensi- 
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Ue of my deplorable condition, and probably 
4hiII remain so, unlets you prove incontestibly 
Ifae truth of these high-sounding superlatives." 

" We must allow a little for poetical enthu- 
siasm,'* said Mr. Maittand, a young clergyman, 
who formed one of the group. ^^ Purest and 
most exquisite may require some qualifying; 
but don't imagine, Montague, that it is neces- 
sary to eitend your compassion to me ; for I 
have read the poem in question, and am as per- 
oiciously pleased with it as I have been with 
all the former works of this extraordinary 
man.'' 

^' Pleased^^ said Montague, in an irritated 
tone ; ^M pass over the word ^ perniciously ;' 
that point we will contend by and bye : but 
how can a man with a grain of taste or feeling, 
apply so cold, so pointless an expression to 
silch lines — to poetry, that is enough to wake 
the dead ?" 

^* Such an effect," said Mr. Mowbray, drily, 
*' would, I suspect, be remaikably unwelcome 
to many of the living. If this peerless poet 
of yours, Montague, were to rouse any of my 
ancestors, I should wish him in the Red Sea." 

^* I hope he will live," said Montague, fer- 
vently, ^' many a long year, to enchant us with 
bis lay. Rich as we are in poets just now, he 
is the last we could- spare." 

'* The world would do vastly well without 
them," saiil Mr. Mowbray. '^ They have been 
perpetrating mischief, and mischief onlv, from 
the days of Homer to the present hour." 
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Thnrn wiin a %titwrtt\ ouicry ^((iiinfit Mr* 
tAti^hrny^ Thr gi!fi(lt*fr>Mi wen; clof|ijcnf, Ihe 
IfiiiirM rlnmorouft. Mr. Mowbray linlciied to 
lh<* Mitniilt wHh nn iitinio^Ml roiitiif;nflfirc ; and 
whf'ii it liMcl M lililf! mitiftidcfl, ^aid, in an un« 
dHiiiilf d lour, ** I aftirrn Ihat Wmy have done 
iN<i( h wint'\m:f \o man, and more; to wonnen* 
'J'o lif-pti Willi woman — what do thrir favour* 
ita |Mif u do for thfim, hiil hriuhtcn tlioir cyci 
and Kofh II thi'ii' lif'aHN?'' 

T\w. hriKhl r^i-n of tho ladinn wcn% in a 
momriil, ti\tu\rh\\y (ivrd imon the carpet* 
llii^ Hff nind to ncknowlrclgf!, by their si- 
Irncf*, Ihn (iiilh of the iionilion* 

'* A nioiil chnrniing t}(frri^ too !'' <*xclaimcd 
('ill "I Ihirr'HiH, •* r«ilh, I think a man 
iiiii'l I'l ' ' nl •iiKhMJIy hard to plrnur*, who 18 
n'it Riiliiiflrd mill bright nyvn and hearts brim* 

fill id' lovf^ I" 

*' Hi' iniin| hn ntraii^rly roniditiilnd, indrcd,*' 
paid IVIii Maitlaiid, ^* wlio driiirn their on* 
rliMiiliiiPiit I bill M)nirlhin|{ morr in dcKirablo 
I'm hrtiiiKu who, all d«*liratn and lovrlv an thoy 
air, itiiiPit riifliirr Ihr wnir and trar oilirr.'' 

' II to nttHrii and nnrrvatr thr mind wore 
th Molo tciidriiry of i)i>rtry/' naid Montafjiic 
MMMiil) I *' I would williiifi;ly rnmniil it ail to 
till- flainrp : but. at any ratr, tho (ii«Hrrtion ran 
ht- ti|iplirubln only to a rortain oliiii«« of pootii, 
and ovrn thru, tlio poniioioUH olVocl of thoir 
woiUh in |^i'«»fiiil}- Gxa^i^cratod* 
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*' Sarely, few can doubt that it is the ten- 
dency of poetry in general to refine, purify, 
and elevate the mind." 

** Elevate! yes, yes," said Mr. Mowbray, 
with a smile ; ^' I will not dispute that point 
with you. Poets and their worshippers easily 
transport themselves into the clouds, but they 
descend very reluctantly to the business and 
interests of this dim speck called earth." 

^^ We need not alarm ourselves, I believe, 
Sir," said Montague ; '^ there will always be 
hum-drums enough to plod on in the common 
way. The race of mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water is in no danger of becoming 
extinct." 

^' It is not fair, I think," said Mr. Maitland, 
^ to assume as a fact, that the cultivation of 
the imagination is incompatible with that of 
the judgment ; or that it incapacitates for the 
performance of the common and every-day 
duties of life." 

^Do you think," replied Mr. Mowbray, 
^ the ^ eye in a fine frenzy rolling,' is likely to 
fix with interest on any thing merely mundane ! 
Is it not employed in glancing from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven ?" 

^' But poets have their lucid intervals. Sir," 
said Mr. Maitland, smiling. 

*' Very possibly," returned Mr. Mowbray ; 
'' but they are like ' angel visits, few and far be» 
tween.' " 
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^^We are not obliged to accept assertion 
founded on prejudice instead of reasoning,^' 
said Montague, indignantly ; *' and putting mo- 
dem and living instances out of the question, 
can we not bring forward a thousand to prove 
the compatibility of imagination and judgment ? 
Who understood human nature in every shade 
and gradation, better than the man you havo 
so ungratefully quoted ? 

** Did the sublime genius of Milton incapa- 
citate him for assisting to regulate the govern- 
ment of a commonwealth ? 

'< Did Sir Philip Sidney fight the battles of 
his country with less ardour because he was 
a poet ? Did not Lord Chatham write verses ?'' 

Montague^s defence of poets and poetry was 
here interrupted* Dinner was announced, 
and Mrs. Mowbray begged him to lead some 
lady lo the dining-room ; if, indeed, he could 
condescend to taste any thing inferior to nec- 
tar and ambrosia. 

Geraldine, seated between her cousin Mon- 
tague and Mr. Maitland, felt relieved from the 
dread of being obliged to talk when she had 
nothing to say; flattering herself that Mr. 
Maitland would be too much engaged with 
Fanny, who was his next neighbour, to think 
of addressing her. 

For some time she tliought herself as happy 
as she could possibly be at a large dinner-par- 
ty. The exuberant spirits of Fanny, excited 
and occupied the two gentlemen in her vicioi- 
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tj. She laaghed with one, appealed to the 
other, and entertained both. 

Geraldine was allowed the privilege of lis- 
tenii^ as quietly as she pleased. 

As usual, little was said during dinner-time 
worth listening to or recording. 

Lord Glenmore, who sat on Mrs. Mowbray's 
right hand, congratulated her with a glance of 
satisfaction at the various dishes, on having 
been so fortunate as to retain the inestimable 
French cook who had lived with her on the 
Continent : and to this observation succeeded 
a dissertation on French cooks and cookery, 
and comparisons l>etween English and French 
sauces and wines. 

It was remarked, that fbe dificrence appar- 
ent between the two nations, in Part defairt 
la cmsine, was perfectly characteristic ; that 
the infinite and ingenious variety with which 
the French multiplied and masqued their dishes, 
distanced the invention, and bewildered the 
comprehension of an Englishman. 

'* Really we ought to be lost in wonder and 
admiration,^' said Mr. Blowbray, '*when we re- 
flect that it is to the restlessness of this inven- 
tive faculty we owe the science of dressing an 
egg six hundred and ei^hty-tive different ways ! 
Vitellius would have decreed a statue to such 
genius !'' 

Mr. Wentworth, an elderly gentleman, who 
sat near the bottom of the table, had listened 
with visible restlessness and impatience to the 
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whole convenation. He was one of the few 
remaining specimens of the old-fashioned En- 
glish country gentleman, a class whose peculiar 
characteristics have nearly dit^appeared amid 
the rapid progress of refinement, and the gene- 
ral diffusion oi literature. 

Hb father had been a hard-drinking, fox- 
hunting squire, with some instinctive benevo- 
lence, which expanded itself upon his tenants, 
horses, and dogs ; an excessive dislike to London, 
and a prejudice strengthened by peculiar fami- 
ly circumstances, amounting almost to abhor- 
rence of every thing French. These habits 
and prejudices descended, with an unimpaired 
estate, to his son, modified, however, by a bet- 
ter education, and softened by more compre- 
hensive benevolence. He, in general, content- 
ed himself with having every thing about him 
exclusively English, and by sturdily maintaining 
the superiority of England, in all that was real- 
ly valuable, over every spot, habitable or un- 
inhabitable, in the known world. 71ie eulogi- 
ums. however, upon all that was French, which 
he had just heard, provoked him to express the 
enmity which lurked secretly about his heart ; 
and in answer to Mr. Mowbray's last observa- 
tion, be abruptl^r exclaimed, ^* I dare say half 
their abominable compounds are not fit to eat.'' 
*^0h! I assure you. Sir." said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, *' that I have tasted them nearly all, with- 
out any visible injury to my hf alth. You must 
excuse my standing on the defensive, when the 
honour of my Freoch cook is in question." 
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'' Well, Madam,^' said Mr. Wentworth, '' I 
glory in professing myself a tborougb«bred En- 
glishman ; and, as such, I have no particular 
predilection for French dishes, and French 
fashions, manners, and wajs." 

The lady who sat next him, whispered that 
Mademoiselle Dubourg, who was at table, was 
a Freuchwoman. 

** Sladam,^' said he, turning immediately to 
her, and addressing her abruptly, ^* I by no 
means intended saying any thing offensive to 
Toa ; for, in the first place, I did not know you 
were a Frenchwoman ; and in the next, it is a 
(anlt yoa can't help ; for 1 dare say you would 
have been bom an Englishwoman if yoa could/' 

Mademoiselle Dubouig, bavii^ indulged her- 
self with the private exclamation, -* .fh ! quUl 
tMibtUP^ assured him with smiling courtesy,. 
^ that she thought the veij best thing, next to 
die felicity of being ntt Fran^f/ise^ would have 
heen the honour of being unt Angloist ; but 
that, nutiheureuremeni, she could pot unite both 
advantages, and therefore. «it cfmscunce she m'jst 
confess she was corUtnJtt to be toui-a-faii Frnn- 

Fanny, who had listened with great glee to 
this address, and its answer, said in a laughing 
whisper to Mr. Miitbnd. ** Was not that cle- 
Terly managed ? Vou and I. mere dull English 
people, might have blundered and hesitated be- 
tween onr amor pat ria, on one side, and a feel- 
ing of politene^ on the other ; but she won ha* 
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way triumphantly between Scylla and Cbaryb- 

^' You are not so upjust,'' said Caplain For- 
rester, who sat on her right hand, and had over- 
heard the whisper — *'you are not quite so un- 
just, I hope, as to class yourself in the number 
of mere dull English people. You,'' added 
he, in a lower tone, *' who combine so bewitch- 
ly, French vivacity and English simplicity.'^ 

^^ What is the given rule, on these occasions. 
Captain Forrester ?" said Fanny; ''am I to 
blush, or say ' thank you,' or turn away and 
talk to Mr. Maitland ? You would have saved 
me a great deal of trouble, if you had only cal- 
led me charming. Every, young lady of seven- 
teen or eighteen expects to be called charming ; 
but for this flourish I was not prepared." 

Captain Forrester protested with all due 
earnestness, that he spoke the simple truth, 
and Mr. Maitland just recollected that it would 
be as well to talk a little to Gcraldine." 

'' You are acquainted, I believe, Miss Beres- 
ford," said he, " with Mr. FuUarton ?" 

^' Yes, Sir," was Geraldine's laconic answer. 

'' I dare say you regret that he should be ab- 
sent during your visit at Woodlands." 

'' Very much, indeed," replied Gcraldine. 

" Every body who knows Mr. Fullarton 
must value his friendship and society," con- 
tinued Ivsr. Maitland. He paused ; Geraldine 
made no answer, but felt all the confusion of 
knowing tliat one was expected. After a si- 
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lence of some minutes, in which she had men- 
tally repeated half a dozen times^ * how very 
stupid, Mr. Maitland must think me !' she ven- 
tored to ask if Mr. Fullartoo was expected to 
retam soon ? 

•^ No ; I am afraid," said Mr. ftlaitland, '< he 
will he detained a loi^ time. A small estate 
in the West Indies has lately devolved to him, 
which he wishes to dispose of; but, as he is 
aaxioos, if possible, to secure the freedom and 
comfort of the slaves employed on it, he thought 
it would be most effectual to undertake the ar- 
rangement of the business in person." 

Geraldine silently admired Mr. Fullarton's 
benevolence, and another pause ensued ; to her 
inexpressible relief, it was interrupted by Fan- 

**' Mr. Maitland," said she, ^ do, pray, have 
pity upon me : Captain Forrester is dilating on 
my virtues and perfections ; of coarse an inex- 
haostible theme, and 1, who love variety, am in 
danger of falling asleep." 

^ Am I to prove to him that he is deficient 
in gaUantry," said Mr. Blaitland, ^ thus to dwell 
on so hacknied a soliject ? or shall I solace you 
by pointing out a few faults V^ 

*^ Oh, few is mach too comprehensive a 
word ; had you modestly said, one, or two, I 
might have endured you ; but for /ear, you 
know, in this sense, we always read fonann.'^'^ 

TOI.. I. 7* 
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'^ No,'* said Mr. Maitland, '^ that is your own 
erratum. I should have used the same word, in 
the 'palace of truth.' 

** Few as they are, however," said Fanny, 
" I dare say it would cost me some trouble to 
part with them." 

'^ Is not the experiment worth making ?" 
asked Mr. Maitland. 

" Why, I donU know what to say to it," re- 
plied sho ; '^ you know woman was long ago. 
described as :i ' fair defect,' and in spite of 
Madame dc StacPs eloquence, I have no faith 
in the perfectibility of human nature." 

'^ You arc probably too will satisfied with 

Jourself at present, to care whether the doctrine 
e tnie or false." 

'* Thank you, Mr. Maitland, that speech 
would really do for the Palace of Truth. It 
Qiust be confessed," said she, rather picpied, 
^ that my bano and antidote are both beside 
me. Dv-the-bye, Captain Forrester, it is verj 
lucky for you, that same i^alace is in fairy- 
land." 

" Pos-ibly," said Mr. Maitland, ''- :\lis8 
Mowbra>V weariness of flattery might hn less 
apparent, if she were transported Uiither." 

"You ought to hope," 'Said Fanny, "only 
you have not a grain of charity, that my impa- 
tience of sincerity would disaupcar there." 

" I do not despair of you," said Mr. Mait* 
land, smiling : " I never can," added he, in a 
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5mver tone, ^' of one who has candour and 
eeling; but — " 

'^ Oh ! that little conjunction spoils all,'^ said 
Fanny ; '' and you look so amazingly inclined 
to sermonise and do me good, that I wonH listen 
to a word more. Captain Forrester, when do 
you go to France ?" 

'' I am afraid," replied he with a tender air, 
" that I must be there in less than a fortnight." 

*^ Will it be any consolation to you, to know 
that I shall think of you with envy during your 
visit," said Fanny » 

'^ I would rather you thought of me with 
pity," returned Captain Forrester; "for pity, 
you know, is akin to love." 

" Pity !" exclaimed Fanny, *' do you ima- 
gine I shall waste my pity upon you when you 
are going to visit the land I love. I assure 
you," continued she, " I left it quite as reluc« 
tantly as the beautiful Queen Mary did." 

Captain Forrester whispered something about 
the touching effect of beauty in tears. 

" Yes, yes, 1 know all you mean to say," said 
Fanny ; " that my tears were quite as becoming 
as Queen Mary's ; but you will allow me to 
doubt the fact ; all I am sure of is, that my heart 
was as heavy." 

Mr. Wentworth, who sat nearjy opposite to 
Fanny, could no longer restrain his indignation. 

** You will excuse me, Miss Fanny, for say- 
ing, that I can't understand wh^t you found to 
gneve about in returning to your own country. 
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It was unnatural enough in a Scotchwoman, but 
in an Englishwoman it is not to he borne." 

'^Oh! I was so happy in France, Sir," siaid 
Fanny, in a conciliating tone. 

'^ So much the worse ; so much the worse !" 
exclaimed Mr. Wentworth. ^^ I can't say much 
for your taste ; I don't admire (hose who can 
be happy among a set of people without morals 
and without religion : what do you think of it, 
Mr. Maitland/" 

'^ Miss Mowbray, Sir," said he, ^' was scarce- 
ly old enough to estimate these things at their 
real value." 

^^ She was not very likely to learn, any thin^ 
about their value there," returned Mr. Went- 
worth. ^^ I beg, Ma'am," said lie, as his eye 
suddenly caught Mademoiselle Dubourg's, I 
beg you wonU think I meant what i have said 
as applicable to you ; for I quite forgot you 
were in the room ; and besides, I dare say there 
may be an exception here and there." 

To his philippic against the morals and reli- 
gion of her country. Mademoiselle Dubourg had 
listened with the most perfect composure. 
*^ Ce n^elait pas son affaire.^^ It was a sort of 
general reflection, which neither wounded her 
vanity, nor disturbed her self-complacency ; 
but that he should take the liberty of forgetting 
that she was in the room, was a crime, all but 
atrocious ; and the expressive shrug with which 
she exclaimed '^ Man Dieu ! c^egt incrojfablt /" 
spoke volumes of angry contempt. 
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Thoagh Mr. Wentwortlfa views are rather 
distorted bj prejudice," said Mr. Maitland, in 
a low voice, turning to Fanny, '' yet they are 
not destitute of truth ; and I hope that though 
hitherto, you have thought and cared little 
about subjects of a serious nature, the rlay is 
not far distant when you will think them worth 
attention.'^ 

'' That is a very proper pastor-like speech, 
Mr. Maitland," said Fanny ; " but hope noth- 
ing about me. It will be all ^ a flattering tale,' 
I assure you. I don^t desire to become a 
steady, quiet, fire-side sort of person. Yes, 
you look very much shocked ; but it is the pre- 
cise truth.'' 

<< I regret," said Mr. Maitland, "that you 
have so little taste for real happiness." 

" Real happiness !" echoed Fanny ; " in my 
opinion, there is no standard either of taste or 
Inppiness. Why then should not my sort of 
happines do as well as yours." 

'* If it be* more sweet than permanent,' — 
the perfume and suppliance of a moment,'' said 
Mr. Maitland, *' it will not be very valuable." 

*^WeII," said Fanny, smiling, " I must take 
my chance : you can do me no good. I defy 
you, unless, indeed, you had studied necro- 
mancy under the wizard Michael Scott, to 
change a butterfly into an animal of the steady 
ruminating class." 

" At any rate, I must lament," said Mr. 
Maitland, looking at her earnestly, " that thf: 
brilliant butterfly is seen but for a summer." 
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" Do not pity her," said Fanny, " pray, do 
not pity her. If her summer life be short, is it 
not bright and beautiful ? Is it not enchanting 
to roam from flower to flower, and to live only 
to be admired and sought after." 

*' But winter and its snows will come at last," 
persisted Mr. Maitland. 

" Well, let them come," said Fanny ; " the 
butterfly and her friends must console them- 
selves as they can ; and at any rate they can 
say — 

* Be fair or foul, or rain or sliiiic, 

The juyK 1 have poKS4'M8C(l, in spite of fate, arc mine.* " 

'' With a different education she would have 
been a most charming creature," exclaimed 
Mr. Maitland almost involuntarily, as he turn- 
ed from her. The words caught Montague's 
car. 

'^ Whose capabilities and deflcicncies are you 
balancing so gravely, Maitland / Oh ! I see," 
said he. observing that he directed his eyes im- 
mediately towards Fanny. 

«^ It is an occupation not to be indulged in," 
replied Mr. Maitland ; ^^ judgment might be 
spell-bound by such witchery." 

To Mr. Wentworth^s extreme indignation, 
and irrecoverable astonishment, coflTee made its 
appearance almost immediately after dinner. 

'' None for me, 1 thank you," said he motion- 
ing it from him with an air of supreme con- 
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tempt, as the servant approached. /' I pre- 
fer old English ways and good Madeira.^' 

Lord Glenmore looked at him through his 
glass, and observing that the grimaces of the 
old quiz were really too entertaining, asked Mrs. 
Mowbraj where she could possibly pick up such 
a Goth ?" 

^^ He has an excellent estate in this county," 
replied j\1rs« Mowbray, "and is one of Olr. 
Mowbray's prime counsellors. He is amazing- 
ly fond of him, I believe, because he is unlike 
other people ; and, indeed, to say the truth, 
that circumstance is very much in his favour ; at 
least it is a passport to my good graces. There 
is a lamentable dearth of originality in these 
enlightened days.'' 

" 1 daresay," said Lord Glenmore, " it is an 
immense treat, to hear the good old gentleman 
talk. Can't you provoke him to the effort ?" 

" Mr. Wentworth," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
immediately addressing him, " do you ever ex- 
pect another smile from a fair lady, when you 
are so ungracious as to quarrel with a fashion 
which secures to you so much of their socie- 
ty?" 

" To every thing there is a season, mad- 
am," replied >lr. Wentworth: "that was said 
by as wise a man, 1 believe, as any you will find 
in France. There is no nation under the sun 
fltat sets a higher value upon women than the 
English, and there is no man loves them bet- 
ter than I do ; but for all that I am not going 
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to altermy opinion ; I donU desire to see them 
ape a parcel of Frenchified coquettes ; and, as 
I said before, to every thing there is a sea- 
son.'' 

^ I propose a division,'' said Mr. Mow- 
bray. '^ Let those who prefer wine and poli- 
tics, to smiles and songs, remain at tabic." 

^'And let the rest follow mc," said Mrs. 
Mowbray, rising with a winning smile ; 'M am 
sure of a majority." 

She led tlie way through the folding doors in- 
to the drawing-room, followed by the whole 
Earty, with the exception of Mr. Wentworth and 
is host, who were left to discuss the state of the 
nation at their leisure, and rail at French man- 
ners as much as they pleased. 



CHAPTER XI. 

X HE party in the drawing-room* dispersed, as 
inclination prompted. Colonel Harcourt and 
Georgiana took possession of a sofa, and were 
soon absorbed in admiration — the Colonel of 
Georgiana, — Georgiana of herself. 

Lord Glenmore yawned, and established 
himself at full length on a chaise longue. 

Mrs. Mowbray walked to and fro, saying a 
word in season to every body. 
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Fanny and Geraldine stationed themselves at 
ft window opening on the lawn, and were soon 
joined by two or three young ladies, and by se- 
▼eial of the gentlemen. 

It was a lovely summer evening ; the sun 
had iost set, and a few red streaks still bright- 
ened the west. Above them, the evening star 
appeared in serene beauty. 

^ How refreshing,'' exclaimed Fanny throw- 
ing open the window, ^ What a delicious 
evening for a lover and loveress !" 

" Or for a poet and poetess/' added Miss 
Bernard. 

** For and, read or^'*^ said Mrs. Mowbray : 
^ depend on it, my dear, a poet and poetess 
would be a most melancholy, forlorn sort of 
pain" 

*^ Is it possible, my dear madam," replied 
Miss Bernard, " that you can have imbibed any 
of Mr. Mowbray's prejudices." 

^ Spare me that look of horror, my dear : 
it certainly is not impossible ; but I hope 1 have 
escaped the infection." 

" I was quite sorry," said Miss Bernard, tum« 
ing to Montague '^ to hear dinner announced to- 
day. You had so much the best of the argu- 
ment, that Mr. Mowbray must at length have 
acknowledged himself defeated." 

^ My father acknowledge himself defeated in 
aigameut, — ^" exclaimed Fanny, ^' never ! you 
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have no idea of his pertinacity. He perse- 
veres like the man in Chevy Cbaie, who 

* When his legs were siiutteu ofT, 
Still fought upon hUsiuinpH." *' 

'' Not content with condemning poetry as 
mischievous and useless,^' said Montague 'Mie 
would exchide every work of imagination^ and 
leave that fine, that precious faculty of the 
mind, not merely uncultivated, but uncxercia* 
cd." 

^* Mr. Mowbray's sweeping censures are per* 
haps too indiscriminate,'' observed Mr. Maitland; 
'^ but imagination certainly requires the moat 
delicate management : It has need of the curb 
and rein, or, like Phaeton with the horses of the 
sun, it will scatter mischief and ruin." 

^* Such instances are very rare," said Mon- 
tague. ^' It is indeed the sun of the intellectu- 
al world, — light from Heaven, disclosing beau- 
ty and diffusing joy.*' 

"Ah, Mr. Maitland shakes his head," said 
Fanny ; '^ he thinks it m6re like the light- 
uing, bright and dazzling, but too often de- 
structive. There, pray thank me, Mr. Mait- 
land, for taking upon myself the office, of in- 
terpreter." 

" As you embody my thoughts so well," said 
Mr. Maitland, " may I venture to conclude that 
we think alike on this subject ?" 

" Ndf ' sjiid Fanny ; *' the conclusion would 
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be quite false. I would let imagination range, 
and reign without control : not that 1 have such 
aublime notions of it as Montague, but because 
a torn in the Elysian fields, or an occasional 
pilgrimage to the sun, entertains me as much 
DOW, as the White Cat, and Beauty and the 
Beast did formerly/' 

^ How miserably you contract and degrade 
the province of imagination, Fanny,'' said 
Montague, '^ by considering it as contributing 
only to amusement." 

" Why, what more does poetry do," return- 
ed Fanny, '^ than beguile the idlest hours of an 
idle life.^' 

*' What more !'* exclaimed Montague ; '^ has 
it not animated the patriot and inspii'ed the he- 
ro ? Does it not renne the heart, and teach it 
to melt with tenderness and glow with devo* 
tion?" 

'' It it true," said Mr. Maitland, '' that po- 
etry has occasionally done all this ; but I am 
not at all certain that poets in general are good 
teachers of morality. I am not at all certain 
that if I had daughters to educate, I should not 
prohibit poetry, till after the age of twenty." 

The ladies denounced >1r. Maitland as the 
most barbarous of the human race. One of 
them, the youngest Miss Bernard, protest- 
ed "that Waller Scott, Lord Byron, and 
More, were all such loves, that there was no 
ponibility of living without them." 

"They are too highly honoured, by such 
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discriminating praise," said Montague with a 
glance of contempt. 

^' Lord Byron, degraded to a love !" exclainn 
ed he in a low voice, and turning to Airs. 
Mowbray ; '^absolute profanation : Jupiter with 
his thunder-bolt, might as well be dwindled to 
a piping shepherd.^' 

*^ Poor little Harriet,'* said Mrs* Mowbray, 
highly diverted by Montague's irritation ; " she 
was not aware that she was treading on holy 
ground. You are to know," said she addressing 
the young lady, ^' that Lord B^ron is the god 
of Montague's idolatry. In his estimation, lie 
holds among the poets precisely the same 
rank that Brahma does among the Hindoo di- 
vinities. He is quite ready to worship them 
all ; but his fervor and raptures are reserved for 
Lord Byron." 

Miss Harriet declared, that she doated oo 
Lord Byron ; that she did not know which she 
liked best of hi^ poems, they were all so pret- 
ty." 

'^ Pretty !" echoed Montague with uplifted 
eyes. 

^^ To withhold our admiration from your fa- 
vourite is utterly impossible, Montague," said 
Mr. Maitland* '^Who is not dazzled by his 
transcendent genius ? What heart is untouched 
by his profound feeling ? but yet, — yes, I see you 
arc arming yourself for the battle, — I deny that 
the moral effect of his poetry is good." 
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. '^ The old flat hacneyed objection, I suppose,^' 
said Montague. ^' His heroes touch the brink 
of all we hate, and yet we hatg them not ; you 
may as well quarrel with Milton for investing 
Satan with majesty — for not painting him with 
horns and hoofs.^' 

" No !" said Mr. Maitland, " we mourn over 
the fall of Satan ; we regret that this son of the 
morning should forfeit his radiant throne ; but 
his fate is a tremendous warning. Now, Lord 
Bjron endows his heroes with a tenderness so 
exquisite, so mysteriously blended with the 
hardihood of daring and fearless guilt ; that a 
sublimity is given to their vices, calculated to 
confuse and darken our moral views." 

^ I think this objection fanciful and over- 
strained,'^ said Montague ; ^^ because he has 
the judgment to seize, or the genius to create, 
characters productive of the finest poetical 
effect, are we to be idiots enough to mistake 
them for models, or fancy that the eternal 
bounds of virtue and vice can be affected by 
the visions of a poet's fancy ?'' 

'' You think it preposterous,'' said Mr. Mait- 
land ; '^ now it does not appear surprising to me 
that the enthusiastic contemplation of such cha- 
racters should enfeeble our salutary horror of 
vice. A What young and tender mind refuses its 
sympathy even to Lara ? and does it not lose 
all remembrance of Gulnare's crimes, in the 
passionate, the devoted tenderness of the faith- 
ful Page," 
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*^ These acknowledgments wearing the form 
of an objection,^' returned Montague, *^do but 
add a laurel to ti^ unfading wreath he has won. 
They prove the wondrous, the magic skill br 
which he rules the human heart, making it vi- 
brate at will to his slightest touch.'' 

^^ 1 think it would be rather hard indeed," 
observed Mrs. Mowbray, '' to make a poet re* 
sponsible for the errors into which his readers 
may fall. He is not bound to supply them with 
clear judgment and itrone principle ; and if 
they contrive, like the spider, to convert deli* 
cious sweets into venom, upon their own beads 
be the sin." 

^^ 1 have been felicitating myself all this time," 
said Fanny, *' on having been bom early enoueh 
to escape the danger of being Mr. MaitlancPi 
daughter. Think bow many springs and sources 
of amusement would have risen in vain for 
me." 

"And is amusement the chief object for 
which we live ?" said Mr. Maitland. 

" For which I live," said Fannv. '' If I had 
been Descartes, I would have maae enjoyment, 
not thought, the proof of existence ; 1 would 
not have said I fXtni, therefore I am ; bat I 
enjotfj therefore I am." 

"A most capital emendation," exclaimed 
Lord Glenmore, risinc from the sofii : " it is a 
pity the old defiioct himself is not alive to hear 
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''DodU finowD so, Montague,'* whispered 
Fanny ; ^ it is not at all becoming : really if 
yea and Mr. Maitland look so grave and solemn, 
and stand there frowning so formidably, like 
Gog and Magog, I shall take refuge in a game 
at £igatelle with Lord Glenmore/' 

Mr. Maitland seemed to look at her more in 
aorrow than in anger. 

^' Miss Mowbray,'' said he, gently, ** yon are 
not, you cannot be aware of the perils and dan- 
gen into which such sentiments may betray 
you." 

''No;" said Fanny, ''I know nothing about 
them; but as you seem quite disposed to 
frighten me out of my wits, 1 shall run away, 
and cive Montague an opportunity of lamenting 
that 1 will not hear 'the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.' " 

She crossed the room, congratulated Lord 
Glenroore upon being awake, begged him to 
describe what "stufThis dreams were made of," 
and concluded by challei^ng him to play at 
bagatelle with her. 

"^ Montague," said she, with a winning smile, 
and beginning the game with great animation, 
^ I hope you wish me success : Mr. Maitland, 
ibr once m your life, do pray say — vive la &a- 
gatelU /" 

^ She is incorrigible, quite incorrigible," ex- 
clainied Montague. 

<' Who can help lamenting," said Mr. Mait- 
land, ^ that such an understanding, Mch iasci- 
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nating powers, ihould be perpetually frittered 
away in a childi»b seardh after mere amuse- 
ment." 

Fanny overheard him ; and with a look of 
playful defiance, hummed the tune of ^ Pleased, 
let us trifle life away.' 

*^ I am sure,'' said Miss Bernard, '^ she is a 
delightful creature.'^ 

'* Very true," rejoined Mr. Maitland ; " but 
•he lA also a responsible creature. Much may 
be allowed for her foreign education, something 
for the exuberance of great animal t^piritM ; but 
plavful and entertaining as her wilfulness is« it 
18 still wilfuliie4% and those who love her must 
dnsad its ^'ffccts/' 

^' Pray,^' said Lord Glenmorc to Fanny, as 
their game proceeded, "'can vonr roiisin Miss 
Berestord, rf*ally s|M*ak, or had rtUi* tue misfor* 
tune to be born dumb /" 

"Oh! \ou muHt tako pity ii|iiiii hci," rciturQ* 
ed Fanny, "^ shr is but l(Mjrt«*i*ii« and was edu- 
cated by a mothttr whom siit* worship |i€*d as a 
saint, and who kept her immureil likf 't nun." 

^' 1 believe the first fortnight sii«* was at 
Woodlands, she thought every other smtence 
we spoke profane ; and the life we led, full of 
* mirth and turbulence unholy ;' but I d.ire say, 
she will soon become like other people. 

^^ She is prodigiously like a statue of modesty 
I saw once at Florence," said Lord Glenmore; 
''just that monotonous ttillDess, that fatigues 
one so dreadfully. 
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"^ Yoa nust fancy joarself tfarowD back a few 
bmidred years," said Fanny, " and that she it 
a pretty pilgrim performing a vow of silence* 
There, I have beat yoa, and here come the se- 
niatists,'' continued she, as her &ther and Mr. 
Woihrorth walked into the room — ^joat in 
tioM to congratulate me oo my Tictorv* Do, 
my dear ia£er, try yoar skill at bagatelle ; hot 
don't flatter yourself it will be equal to mine." 

*^l have no such fanity," replied Mr. How- 
bray; "a man must be laih indeed, who has 
the presumption to enter the lists with a lady, 
at bagatelle. There can be no chance of suc- 
ces in a game which she practices so peisever- 
ingiy from youth to age." 

'^Oh! you incorrigible cynic,'' exclaimed 
Hra. MoiHbray ; *^ I advise you to adopt as your 
motto, ' Man delights not me, nor woman nei- 
ther.' " 

** That Hamlet was a most savage fellow," 
said Colonel Harcourt. ^' It is high treason to 
love and beauty to tolerate his maxims." 

^'And yet I imagine," said Mr. Mowbray, 
^ that he was once as fond and tender as Le- 
aader or Abelard, or even Colonel Harcourt." 

^ No doubt," rejoined Mrs. Mowbray ; ^' but 
flttt armed apparition effected as complete a 
cure, as the lover's leap could have done." 

^ I think we ladies fair are privileged to hate 
him, for Ophelia's sake," said Fanny : '^ what 
do you think of it, Georgiana?" 

^ I don'||know what you are talking about," 
said she, approaching with a languid step. 
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^'Or love, and befluty, and Hamlet, and 
Opht^lia."' •^aid p.iuiu. '* if siicli a subject will 
Do( rouse jon, I AwW despair.^' 

Georgiaita answered only bj a languishing 
•mile. 

** There is siu h an :ilnrmin^ torpor about jou, 
mjdear,^' continued lann}, " Ihat 1 am afraid, 
some of these dayn^ }n:i will hW into a irance, 
and slerp for a hundn^d yean» at least. If such 
an event should occur. Colonel Harcourt, your 
only resource will be, to lind the elixir vits, 
and then you ran wait with patience till the 
happy moment of her arrival. 

^^ it would be a pleasant change enough,'* 
said Lord Glenmore, yawning; '' we should at 
least see something new on opening our eyes.'* 

'^ Ver} little, 1 imagine,'' said Mr. Mowbray ; 
'^ men and women a hundred \ oars hence will 
prob»iblv be very much like men and women of 
the j)nisent day." 

^* I donM know how that may be," said Mr. 
Wentworth. **thou(;h it is likely enough ; but 
as to thinking it a pleasant thing to go to slfcp 
for a hundred years, I don't think those who 
s»y so, pay any very particular complimtnit to 
th^ir friends. It is quite clear they set no great 
vnlue on them. — I don't see Miss Hertisford 
among yon," continued he* looking round. 

*' No," said Fanny, ** she never orrnpies the 
foreground of the picture: she is like the vio- 
let, // faiii la chcrcher: Geraldine, where are 
you," exclaimed she, seeking her Ihroiigh lue 
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loom. Here is Mr. Wentworth wishing to 
flirow himself at jour feet." 

^As to throwing myself at your feet, my 
dear," said he, drawing her a little apart, ^ that 
is all Miss Fanny's rhodomontade. If I were a 
yoong single man,'' continued be, good-humour- 
edly streaking her head, ^^ there is no know- 
ing what foolery I might be guilty of: not that 
even then I was much addicted to such sort of 
Ibings. It was always my opinion, that an Eng- 
lishman could tell a love tale as well standing 
as upon his knees ; but all this is nothing to the 
purpose. 1 wish to know how long you .remain 
in this part of the world ?" 

" It is quite uncertain, Sir," answered Ge- 
raldine. " Papa talks of returning in about six 
months." 

*^I hope Mrs. Mowbray will bring you to 
Wentworth Hall, during your stay in Hamp- 
shire. You will be a very welcome guest 
there, I promise you. 1 knew your mother. 
mj dear child, and she was a great favourite oi 
mine." 

Tears gathered fast in the eyes of Geral- 
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Yes, yes ; I don't wonder that you lament 
her," continued he : ^^ she was not a person to 
be forgotten in a hurry. I hope you will grow 
up like her ; and let me give you a word of 
idvice. Don't let the Frenchified ways of this 
tumly pat her maxims out of your head. De- 
pend upon ii^ there is somethii^ else to be 
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done in this world, besidei talking nonseine 
and drinking coffee.'^ 

He shook hands cordially with her, and con- 
cluded bj saying, that Mrs. Wenirorth and his 
girls were at present at Southampton, but that 
they would return in less than a month, and be 
should then expect to pec her. 

Fanny, here popping her head over his 
shoulder, inquired it he had quite done making 
love to Geraldinc; as there was a party at 
a whist- table waiting for him. 

Mr. Wentworth obeyed the summons with 
alacrity. 

"There, my dear Geraldine," said Fanny, 
"you see how little you have to be vain of« It 
is really too mortifying to be rivalled by those 
four upri{;ht queens and whiskered kings." 

" Mr. >1aitland," said she, as he approached 
to wish her good night," " 1 have been making 
some very useful moral observations to Geral* 
dine ; therefore I hope you are in charity with 
me. You know it is your duty to be in love 
and charily with every body. 

" And yours too, I think," said he. 

"Oh! I want no schooling on that head, I 
assure you." replied Fanny. " You would 
think my toleration too universal; my love and 
charity arc so comprehensive, tliat they include 
good, bad, and indifferent." 

" Do, pray, imitate my example," said she, 
holding out her hand to him, with an engagiitf 
smile. There was no resisting her. He took 
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lier hand ; forgot for a few moments tbat it was 
necessary to relinquish it again; and then 
ahmptly took his leave* 

Captain Forrester soon after approached to 
sigh oot his adieus, and repeat his offer of eze- 
cotiiHZ commissions for her in France. 

*' Oh I have at least fifty commands to hon- 
our you with," said Fann j ; ^^ but I am not going 
to enumerate them now. Go, and help to 
shawl Miss Bernard, and save that woeful look 
till our final interview. You should manage, 
you know, as all good actors do, to reserve a 
stock of pathos for the catastrophe. 1 assure 
yoa it will have a much more touching effect 
then." 

The carriages were now announced ; and the 
narty, with the exception of Lord Glenmore, 
dispersed. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Lord Glenmore had recently purchased a 
snoall estate in the neighbourhood ; and having 
Dothine better to do, had resolved that the sul^ 
staHtiAi house belonging to it should be pulled 
down, and replaced by a cottage arnie. 

YOL. !• 9 
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The house was demolished with sufficient 
rapidity; but- the cottage rising by slow de- 
grees, Lord Glenmore had accepted Mrs. Mow- 
bray's invitation to stay a few weeks at Wood- 
lands, in the hope, as she said, that, in spite of 
all Lavater could say to the contrary, his pre- 
tence would ^give wings to the snails.' 

She secretly rojoiced that this visit had hap- 
pened at a moment when Woodlands was more 
than usually brilliant, and Fanny in the gayest 
spirits. 

Never, indeed, had she appeared more at- 
tractive. The timid silence of Geraldine, and 
the languid indolence of Georgiana, formed a 
powerful contrast with her light spirits and 
sparkling wit. Always gay, always animated, 
without a thought for the future, or a wif>h 
beyond the present moment, she seemed creat- 
ed to give to pleasure a more exquisite zest— ^ 
to joy a brighter colouring. 

Her manners playful, yet elegant, original, 
yet unaffected, charmed the taste, and \%oii 
upon the heart. Lovely without vanit}. and 
gay without effort, her bright smiles and bound- 
ing footsteps presented a deliehtful picture of 
youth in the Arst freshness of happiiiese, un- 
checked by disappointment, unbroken by afllic- 
tion, bursting upon the eye like a rloudlt-sa 
morning in all its glittering beauty — filling the 
heart with hope, aiid the tancj with delightful 
images. 

S'ir.h wati tlie i ffcct she produced upon the 
gay group, by whom she was surrounded* No- 
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tbing seemed to mar the fair perfection of her 
cliaracter; but minds accustomed to loftier 
Tiews, and to a graTer estimate of the value of 
fife, trouM haTe seen every thing to fear in the 
total absence of religious principle obsenrable 
in this fascinating }oung creature. 

Those who look beymid the surface of things 
fliose who are iamiliar with the dark hours and 
deep sorrows that await every child of mor- 
tahtj— contempbte the gaj thoughtlessness of 
jfoolfaf its brilliant hopes, its delightful visions, 
with peculiar and melancholj interest* 1 hey 
■ee the victim decked with flowers, approacl^ 
ing the alter of sacrifice ; and they long to warn 
her of her danger, and snatch her from im- 
peodii^ Cite. 

But, amm^ the &miliar friends by whom 
FaDoy was encircled, reflection was unknown : 

Fair ba^hMtlieBora, and nft tbe spphjn blev ; 



and amid the varied delights of the present, 
they thought not of the whirlwind and the 
storm. 

Mr. Maitland mingled but rarely with them. 
Excited and flattered as Fanny now was, he 
felt hopeless of doing her real good ; and he 
thought it unsafe to venture too often on en« 
chanted ground. 

Lord Glenmore, acting from the principle of 
self-indulgence by which he was always guided, 
began to think that it would be an excellent 
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speculation, to appropriate this captivating crea- 
ture to himselu To signify his preference, 
however, by any very marked attention, ap- 
peared to him superfluous. True, it was not 
improbable that he might personally be an 
object of indifference to her; but that she could 
be insensible to the rank and fortune he had to 
bestow, he considered absolately impossible. 
He looked upon her as a brilliant toy, well worth 
appropriating ; but not for the possession of a 
divinity, would he have submitted to the labour 
of constant attendance and eternal protesta- 
tion. He regretted that the fashion of manitt;- 
ing these afiairs under the aneien reginu in 
France, did not prevail in England. The yoang 
lady had then nothing more to do than to make 
a curtsey, and receive her husband* It saved 
a world of preliminary fatigue and love-mak- 
ing* 
These reflections frequently occupied him, 

while participating in the various festivities 
which Woodlands and its neighbourhood pre- 
sented, during the two months that succeeded 
Georgiana's marriage. Entertainments given 
and received ; dinnere and dances ; breakfasts 
d lafourcheUejtLndftUs champltrts rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other* 

Lord Glenmore occasionally exerted himself 
so far as to walk down a dance with Fanny; 
and now and then whispered that she danced 
like a sylph, and looked like a divinity. Once 
or twice he pressed her to accept a seat in his 
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curricle, protesting that nothing exhilarated him 
like her presence. 

Mrs. Mowbray's hopes rose nearly to exul- 
tation, as she contemplated the probable suc- 
cess of her scheme ; but not the slightest indi- 
cation of this satisfaction was visible. Con- 
veniently blind, or apparently indiflferent, she 
seemed chiefly absorbed by her approaching 
separation from Georgiana. Her maternal sen- 
sibiKty appeared to be just awakened, and it 
was expressed in many a tender laroenlation, 
and by much becoming agitation. 

^ Take care, my dear,'' said Mr. Mowbray, 
one day, when they were alone in her dressing- 
room ; ^^ if you play so admirably the part of a 
tender mother, Lord Glenmore will perhaps 
have too much compassion to deprive you of 
your sole remaining daughter." 

'* Is it wonderful, Mr. Mowbray; that I should 
"betray a little of the instinctive fondness of a 
mother ? Did you imagine me really destitute 
of it?" 

** By no means," returned he ; ^' on the con- 
trary, I believed it to be of the most enlarged 
and disinterested nature. I concluded that 
having secured the splendid destiny you desired 
for Georgiana, you would be superior to the 
weakness of selfish regret." 

^^ Why it is not absolute regret ; for regret, 
you know, always ends in repentance." 

'^Not always, my dear: regret and repen- 

YQU 1. 9 * 
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tance, like other near relations, have often little 
connection with each other.'' 

^^ But withoQt feeling either,'' ohserved Mrs. 
Mowbray, ^* ought you to be surprised, if, like 
our first parents, ' some natural teare I drop.' " 

<* Let me hope, my dear," replied he, ** that 
like them too, you will ^ wipe them soon,' for 
the character of Niobe does not exactly suit 
you." 

" Georgiana will be perfectly happy, I dare 
say," said^Mrs. Mowbray. 

'' Yes, she will dream out her life quite as 
usefully, and as much to her own satisfaction, 
in the E^t, as in the West," returned Mr. 
Mowbray. 

" Ah ! yoar tone would not have been quite 
so tranquil, had Fanny been the party concern* 
ed. By-the-bye, most sage and reverend augur, 
what say you now to my schemes and her pros- 
pects ?" 

*^ That the ides of March are come," said 
he ; " but that they are not yet gone." 

^'Is it possible that you can have a single 
f(ter or doubt ?" 

*^No fears at all," replied Mr. Mowbray; 
*^ bat many doubts." 

'^ Oh ! I will stake all m^ reputation as a 
sybil upon it. If this naivnage does not take 

!»lace, I will bum all my books, and be dumb 
or ever." 

** Make no rash resolutions, my dear ; per- 
haps Apollo may have played you the same 
^g^hievous trick that he did one of your cde- 
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brated sisterhood of the ' olden time :' '* be 
cootriTed that her predictions, whether true or 
&lse, should be equally discredited.'' 

^Ah! he was as well skilled in the art of 
lonnenting, as some mortals of my acquaint- 
ance,'' exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray. 

** However, in spite of the malice of Apollo 
and the ingratitude of man, she continued to 
prophesy ; so pray take couragei and imitate 
her example." 

** Time will do the same justice to my powere 
flnt it did to hers," said Mrs. Mowbray, tri- 
amphantly. 

*'Very probably, my dear; and, at any rate, 
as it is a test that must be submitted to, we 
will, if you please, without farther discussion, 
patiently await it." 

Preparations for Geoigiana and the Colouers 
departure were now busily making. All that 
wealth could command, or ingenuity contrive, 
was put into requisition to render the voyage 
easy and delightful. 

Georgiaoa. gratified by the incessant homage 
she received from her husband, dazzled by the 
splendour 'Ihat surrounded her, saw, without 
much emotion, the parting hour approach. At 
length, it arrived ; and produced more agitation 
on all sides, than had been anticipated. 

Fanny, — the gay, light-hearted Fanny, was 
drowned in tears: Mrs. Mowbray felt all a 
mother's tenderness beating at her heart: Ge- 
raldine wept, from sympathy, with those around 
her; and even Mr* Mowbray, in ^ spite of his 
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philoflophyt* wit ^hd to shut himself up, for a 
few hours, to regaiD his composure. 

These feeliDgs, however, were but transient. 

Georgiana did not possess tho^e qualities of 
the mind and heart which take a powerful hold 
upon the affections. There was some sjrmpa- 
thy of feeling, but none of taste, between her 
and her family. She was young and lovely; 
and at the moment of parting, all the contin* 
grncies to which youth and beauty are liable 

Eressed painfully upon their hearts. But she 
ad so little of the charm of intellect, or the 
active kindness of warm affection, that her 
absence scarcely created a chasm. In a few 
days, their regret and anxiety gradually subsid* 
ad, and serenity was restored. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

lioao GLSNMoat^s cottage omie was nearly 
completed ; and frequent appeals were made to 
the ladies respecting its 6nishing touches and 
interior decorations. The hdies could not 
possibly commit themselves on so important a 
subject, without stud}ing it carefully ; and vari- 
ous rides and visits to tht cottage were planned 
and executed. 
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From ooe of theie ezGunions, Mn. Mow* 
\ny retained, with a smile so triumphant, a 
foavitj so winning, a benevolence that expand- 
ed itaelf in sueh gentle courtesj to all around, 
that it was easy to perceive something of a 
Teiy gratifying nature had occurred. 

** Do not let us burst in ignorance, my dear,'^ 
said Mr. Mowbray, when the family were 
alone. ^ What has put you in such universal 
charitf with all mankind V^ 

^Eizphin, I implore you, dear mamma,'' 
eielaimed Fanny. ^^ I am sure your eyes, for 
the last hour or two, Iwve reminded me of Ger- 
tnide's. They have * seemed to love what« 
e!er they looked upon.' ^ 

^Geraldine, my dear," said Mrs. Mowbray. 
in the most dulcet tone, '* I think it will do vou 
good to take a turn in the shrubbery for half 
an hour; you look pale«" , 

Geraldine disappeared ih a moment. 

^ We will walk into the library, if you please," 
continued Mrs. Mowbray, in the same gentle 
accent, but with a little more of solemnity. 

^ Wherever you please, my dear," said Mr. 
Mowbray ; ^ choose your own spot for unrav- 
elling the mystery." 

^* I hope the mountain will not produce a 
mouse," said Fanny, with an arch look at her 
father. 

**No, my dearest Fanny," exclaimed Mrs. 
Mowbray, in a tone of animated affection ; 
" lay aside every fear ; no disappointment 
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awaits you* lo weaving your web of life, the 
fates seem to have employed only golden 
threads/' 

*^ What happiness are you preparing me forf 
my dear mother,'' said Fanny. '^ The roost 
charming images crowd into my mind at these 
words. I hope they #ill not vanish again at 
the next you utter." 

*^ I will not be selfish enoueh to keep yoa 
longer in suspense, my love,'' returaed Mrs. 
Mowbray. '^This day has been one of the 
happiest of my life; and it is fair that you, 
who are the source of this feUcity, should 
share it immediately." 

^' More and more enigmatical,' my dear mo- 
ther. The Sphinx herself could not have suc- 
ceeded better in puzzling me." 

'' This affectation of unconsciousness is prefc* 
ty enough, Fanny," replied Mrs. Mowbray; 
^' but it does not deceive me. You must, I 
am sure, have some supicion of the intelligence 
I have to communicate." 

*^Not tlie least in the world, my deareat 

' mother," said Fanny, laughing. '^ Perhapa 

some unknown sixteenth cousin of mine may 

have left me a large fortune, or some potent 

prince is about to lay his empire at my feet." 

^' A coronet, perhaps," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
smiling, ^^may do almost as well as a crown.'' 

^^ They are tempting sort of things, indeed," 
observed Fanny; ^^but they are but baubles 
after aU." 

> 
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*^ Do, pray, Fanny,'' returned Mn. Mow- 
bray, ^^ indulge me by being serious, if potrible, 
for one half-hour. I congratulate you upon 
having it now in your power to secure advan- 
tages which fall to the lot of few. You may, 
from this moment, command all that can 
make life valuable ; its honours, luxuries, en- 
joyments, and blessings, may be all your own*'' 

^ What delightful news, my dear mother ! 
but, seriously, a? you wish me to be serious, 
by what charter am I to secure these privi- 
leges?" 

^Simply, by accepting the hand of Lord 
Glenmore." 

She looked at Mr. Mowbray. His counte- 
nance retained precisely its usual expression. 
She turned towards Fanny, and felt provoked 
at the cold composure of her look and manner. 

^I do not, for a moment," said she, '^sus- 
pect you of the madness of rejecting a station 
auch as this, and a fortune of fifteen thousand 
a^year !" 

^' Nothing can be more attractive, my dear 
mother," replied Fanny, ^MSan the station; 
nothing more desirable than the estate and for- 
tune; but, unhappily, there is an appendage 
to all this neither attractive nor desirable." 

'^ You do Lord Glenmore too much honour," 
said Mrs. Mowbray, in a tone of ill-suppressed 
indignation. 

^ If," continued Fanny, '^ it were an appen- 
dage that could be bung to one's watch, or 
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auspended quietly agftingt the wall of a aaloou, 
it would be of .no sort of consequence ; but 
there is no getting rid of these animated ap- 

{lendages — ^no quiet way of disposing of them* 
t is not possible to forget their existence even 
for a moment*'^ 

^' The command of fifteen thousand a year 
would do much towards making it endurable,'' 
said Mrs. Mowbray. 

^M assure you, my dear mother, that I 
have the clearest view imaginable of all its ad* 
vantages ; too clear, indeed, a great deal**— 
Olenmore Hall, with its beautiful hills and 
woods, and lake, appears before me in all the 
splendour of a fairy palace. I dare say I shall 
dream of it at least for a month to come ; and 
that magnificent house in town : Oh ! it is too 
cruelly tempting.'' 

At this moment she cau^t a view of her 
father's face ; it appeared slightly agitated. 

^^ To be queen and mistress of such palaces 
would not be a very deplorable lot," observed 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

^^ Ah, but there is no possibility of reigning 
alone, and independently," replied Fanny. 
^^ There would still be a hege lord in the case, 
to whom I must pay allegiance, and give boo* 
our due." 

**Can any tenure be more easy?" asked 
Mrs. Mowbray. 

^' If it were but a mere form of words, it 
would be easy enough, indeed," returned her 
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dmnghter ; '^ but I cannot help thinkings — ^I am 
lore I don't know how I got the notion, — that 
if an oath of allegiance is taken, if we make 
a solemn promise to love, honour, and obej, 
it ought to be some one whom we can love, 
can honour, and, if it come to such an ex- 
tremity, whom we can obey.''. 

Mr. Mowbray's face recovered its compo* 
sure. 

^ These are very proper notions, of course, 
Fanny," said Mrs. Mowbray, ^'very proper 
indeed, to a certain extent ; but, they may be 
carried to excess : and I confess I am rather 
aarprised at this grand display of j'ours ; 1 did 
not believe you had an atom of romance in 
yoar character." 

^You are quite ri^t, my dear mother; 1 
have not a single atom. If i hesitate and 
shrink from Lord Glenmore and his fifteen 
thousand a-year, I assure you the notion of 
love and a cottage is still more appalling. 
Don't imagine, because I feel some reluctance 
mt the idea of marrying a selfish fool, that I 
have any taste for rocking a cradle or sporting 
an umbrella and pattens." * 

^' I should have expected, from a well-bred 
giri, rather more measured expressions, than 
those you have employed," said Mrs. Mow- 
Imiy, with increasing displeasure. '' His se- 
lecting a young woman with a paltry fortune 
of five thousand pounds, may indeed be a proof 
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of his folly, bqt selfishness is quite out of the 
question certainly*^' 

^' It would have been rather more graceful 
in me to have softened the truth,'' said Fan- 
ny ; ^' but the truth it certainly is.'' 

^' Is not LfOrd Glenmore and all the world 
aware," returned Mrs. Mowbray, 'Uhat this 
estate is entailed on Montague, and in case of 
his death without children, on the Lord knows 
who ?" 

^' I have not the least doubt that he knows 
all this, mamma, and yet I have not a spark 
of faith in his disinterestedness. Do you ima- 
gine it is my happiness he is consulting by ttiis 
vast condescension ? or that he really cares for 
me? He has not energy enough to love or 
care for any thing but himself." 

'^ He has adopted a singular mode of prov- 
ing his indifference," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
coldly. 

^'Oh, I can explain all his motives in a 
minute : he thinks that I shall amuse him and 
make him laugh rather more, and yawn rather 
leM. He expects me to answer precisely the 
same purpose that the jesters did in the court! 
of kings in former days." 

^' Tou refuse him, because he admires your 
talents : what absurdity !" 

^ No, my dear mother ;— out of compassion, 
pure compassion. If ho marned me he would 
be as much disappointed as tliat unfortunate no- 
bleman, who bout^ht Punch at a puppet-show, 
and carried him honie." 
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^' Such trifling, Fanoy, is insufierable : am 
1 really to understand that you reject Lord 
Glenmore's suit?" 

'' I am afraid I must answer in the affirma- 
tive," replied Fanny, " however reluctantly." 

'' And you flatter yourself," returned Mrs* 
Mowbray, '' that you are in the full powession 
of your senses, — that you are not absolutely 
mad*" 

^^ No, my dear mother, I am not mad, but 
speak the words of truth and soberness. If 
Lord Gleomore had one valuable^ or even one 
agreeable quality, I dare say the temptation 
would be resistless, but he is so thoroughly 
heartless, so indeflnably disgusting to me, that 
mj resolution is taken." 

^ And this is your definitive answer?" said 
Mfs. Mowbray, with affected calmness. 

'^ It is, my dear mother ; but, before we 
have done with the subject for ever, tell me, 
cumdidly, whether, with your taste and feel- 
ings, there is any thing you can like^ I will not 
•ay lave J in Lord Glenmore ?" 

^ Any thing that I can like !" echoed Mrs. 
Mowbray, rather confounded by the -appeal; 
*^ yea, a great deal : I like him for preferring 
you to all the world, ungrateful as you are." 

^^ Thank you, dear mamma,^' said she, 
'' and this is your sole ground of preference ?" 

Mrs. Mowbrav hesitated, and looked for 
a moment from Fanny to her husband : there 
wag a triumphant expressioa in his eye that 
was intolerable. 
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'' It 18 most extraordinary, Mr. Mowbray/^ 
laid she, highly irritated, ''that yoa should 
maintain that provoking silence/^ 

^ I was fearful, my dear,'' said he, calmly, 
^^ that my ohservations would ha?e been still 
more provoking." 

^' You indemnify yourself, however,'- con* 
tinued his lady, " by looking unutterable 
tbin^." 

^'1 assure you I listened to the discussion 
with the most profound attention," replied 
Mr. Mowbraj. ^' and I have made this deduc- 
tion from it, — that if Caliban were in exist- 
ence, and had fiAeen thousand a year, jroa 
would tliink him a very suitable husband for 
Fanny; and that if Fanny met with a gay, 
brilliant young man with fifteen, or five, or 
two, or one ttousand a-year, she would marry 
him, without enquirios very minutely into his 
habits and principles.'^ 

Mrs. Mowbray looked indignant; but Fanny 
immediately declared, though without the 
•lightest contrition of manner, tliat she pleaded 
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*' I acknowledge, my dear father, that genius, 
and taste, and love, and fortune united, would 
be formidable, I am afraid irresistible, tempta- 
tions to me. 1 claim no merit in refusing 
Lord Glenmore ; for he has only one of these 
essentials: as to love, he knows nothing about 
it ; he thinks the common a^iduities, which 
we all expect in the day of our power, infinite- 
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I7 too much troaUe; and tbeii. be k»f the pre- 
saroption to sappose tint because be cbooftei 
to issoe his *iiMMt gncioas ktten pa'eLU J:- 
cence, and protection,^ empowenog me to be- 
come Ladj Gienraore. that * I shall readili a&d 
cheerfuUj contribute mj endeavours, towardi 
accomplishing the same.' Xo, no.*- added 
she ; "^ a knight that will neither break a iaixe 
nor a heart in mj serTice, is not worth retain- 
ing.^ 

^ I sQspect, indeed, that jour motber^s heart 
is in more danger of breaking than Lord Gien- 
more's in consequence o( this rejection,^ said 
Mr. Mowbray : ^ but, however, be comforted, 
mj dear,^* continued he. turning to her. *' there 
are sereral rich, gaj. good-for-nothiiig joung 
men, of our acquaintance, who ma3' jet be in- 
duced to take Fannj off our hands ; their being 
a little more or less dissolute is to her no ob^ 

Fannj blushed ; and sajing that she did not 
mean to be understood aupUd dt la ItUre^ ran 
out of the room. 

*^ And thus end mj hcqpes and expectations,*- 
exclaimed Mrs. Mowbraj, as she shut the door. 

''Yes, mj dear,-' returned her husband; 
^ such is the state of man, and woman too ; and 
these are the killing frosts to which their hopes 
are exposed." 

'^1 don't believe jou have any hopes, or 
wishes, or desires, Mr. Mowbraj. Your indif- 
ference upon so important a subject is unnatu- 

▼OL. I. 10 * 
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nl, incredible ! A match so peculiarly desira- 
ble P' 

^' You do me injustice, Mrs. Mowbraj ; I do 
not grieve on my own account, certainly ; be- 
cause I never considered Lord Glenmore a de- 
sirable husband for my daughter. 1 do not 
grieve upon hers, because she is of the same 
opinion ; but I will do my best to grieve for 
you, if you particularly desire it ; though, as 
you have lived happily up to the present day, 
without having Lord Glenmore for a son-in-law, 
I indulge the hope that your felicity is not abso- 
lutely irrecoverable/^ 

^ 1 am not disposed to treat the subject so 
lightly, Mr* Mowbray." 

** Can you surest any more desirable plan 
of acting?" inquired he. 

^* Shall we revive the locking-up system, and 
enact Mr. and Mrs. Harlowe ?" 

Mrs. Mowbray felt too much irritated to re- 
ply ; and, hastily retiring, shut herself up in her 
dressing-room, to muse over her own excessive 
dirappomtment, Mr. Mowbray's unaccountable 
inditierence, Fanny's childish folly, and Lord 
Glenmore's approaching mortification* 

Mr. Mowbray, a few minutes after, joined 
his daughter in the shrubbery ; and found her 
lamenting the keen disappointment she had in- 
flicted on her mother. 

" I am really quite miserable, when I reflect 
upon it," said Fanny. *^ It was cruel to awaken 
her from such a delightful dream." 
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" I rather think," mid Mr. Mowbnj, " she 
will console herself hj very soon dreaming 
again. This is not the first time in her life that 
she has had occasion to exclaim, ^ I awoke ; 
and behold it was a dream.' '^ 

^^Upon the whole,'' said Fanny, "it is a 
happy talent, that of scheming and dreaming. 
It sapplies a constant resource under all mis- 
fortunes. As fast as one castle is demolished, 
another more glittering and beautiful rises in 
its place. The slaves of the ring and the lamp 
were mere bunglers compared to these inde- 
fiitigablf architects." 

'** You conclude, then, that your mother will 
find consolation in the activity of her imagina- 
tion," said Mr. Mowbray; **but what do you 
suppose is to console me ? How am I to recon- 
cile myself to my loss ?" 

"You! my dear fether," replied Fanny, 
laughing : " I have not a single sigh or tear to 
bestow upon you. I am sure it would be a 
very needless waste of sympathy !" 

" If you never inflict a keener pang than 
you have done to-day, Fanny, all will be well. 
But self-gratification is so much your object, 
that I have no great confidence in you." 

" And is it not every body's object, my dear 
&ther," returned Fanny ; " the active and rul- 
ing principle of the whole world ; the real, if 
not the ostensible, motive of every action ?" 

"It happens occasionally," continued Mr. 
Mowbray, "that better feelings mingle with 
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and regulate this uniTenal stimulus* I have 
heard of instances in which self-gratification hat 
been completely thrown into the shade ; but, 
doubtless, to you, they would appear ipcompre-* 
hensible and incredible/' 

'^ Why, with respect to marriage, I certainly 
must be allowed to consider tliat an aflair of 
mere self-gratification, and a very legitimate 
one too,'' rcphed Fanny. ^' Marrying with a 
view to gratifying a third person, appears to 
me, I confess, if not incredible, utterly incom- 
prehensible." 

*^ Mysterious as it is," rejoined Mr. Mowbraji 
" it is by no means a rare occurrence," 

*' I have too much humility," returned Fan- 
ny, " to aim at any thing so heroic and disin- 
terested ; I must be contented with less eialted 
attainments." 

^' You find it convenient, no doubt," rejplied 
her father, ^' to fix your standard low : it re- 
quires less effort ; but it is a remark worth re- 
collecting, that ^ he who shoots at the mid-day 
sun, though he will never hit the mark, will 
reach a higher point than he who aims at a 
bush.' " 

^^ The sun is too high, and the bush too con- 
temptible, to please me," returned Fanny ; ^^so 
mine will be all random shots, I dare say." 

** Geraldinc," said nhe, as she saw her hastily 
retreat, upon observing their approach, ** pray 
don't run away, as if we were discussing trea* 
fcons, stratagems, and plots." She spoke in 
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vain. Geraidine, unwilling to interrnpt them, 
flew with the speed of an Atalanta ; and Fanny, 
resolved opon OTertaking her, left her father 
to moralise alone* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BIms. HowaaAT had too much elasticitr of 
■iod to remain loot; >» a state of depression ; 
and she persuaded herself that the next best 
thing to accepting Lord Glenmore, was having 
had the opportoni^ of refhsing him. She de- 
termiiied to make the most of tUs circumstance ; 
and hegan to raminate on the most eflectual 
■Mana of sweetening and disguising the unpala- 
table draught she was about to administer. 

It appeared the easiest pbn to cootcj the 
iotelligence by letter ; and after some conside- 
ration, the following was dispatched : 

^ To Lord Glenmore. 

'^ My dear Lord Glenmore. 
" Though I do not absolutely wish, like that 
immaodate person in days of yore, for a win- 
iowjipifKl bosom, through which all my thoi^ts 
may bedliscemed, yet I am so little in the ha- 
bit of disguisii^ my feelings, that yoa must 
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fitknily have pcrceivcil the high NntiNfiictiori I de- 
rivefi from the comrniiiNiori with which yon ycn- 
tordfiy horidiinul tru;. What rriolhcr, iiKioiid, 
could ho in»<:nftiblc lo (ho pociihar ndvAiitai;(ni 
of an alliarico with fjord (ileninorf: ; and what 
daij^hlor, oxropt my own, would not cftlo<:m it 
tho hi({hoftt |irivih;(;o to be thii^ Hoiit^ht ? She 
hail, howovor, Hiir|iriflori mo, hy diiicovonn^; a 
woaknoHH, of which I did not tiHHyvA-.i \it:r. 
With iUf, fiilloNt conviction of your diHintoroftt- 
cdncHH, and ttio doopcHt (^nititiido for your pro- 
fcroncft, nho contondu that marria((o miiMt be 
niiflorabir;, iinlrrM une frruntU panintm in fiultf 
and rsiritod. Sho wiiihofi to love and to be 
lovod in the iloro and lji;andor nf ylo ; and un- 
loM dho findM tK^mo ^ An(;cl in ^rnen and ^fdd,' 
£rir whom nhc could han^ or drown liersGlf, ii 
determinod to livo in «ingln bleiwodnniiii, and 
chaiint hymnn to ^ ttin cold chantc moon/ 
The ploadin({ii of rcaiioti and common aeniie are 
alilro thrown away upon hi?r : Mho is imprncti- 
cable on this point, and wo roally Miould be 
diipoftod to laugh licartily at Much nouMsuHO, did 
it not intorfcro no materia I ly with li«;r own hap- 
pincM, and cniih our hopen of ;i union, in every 
point of view honourable nnd deHinihle for her, 
and Ml highly gratifying to Mr. Mowbray and 
inyfleif. Hut, aware of the v.\\\\%\ Muperiority of 
your mind and chantcter, fthe luiitrn with me ia 
the hope, flmt though nhe haH mo «i>^iMk Jt- 
fupied to accept you a^ her prr.ux rhevfi^jtf^^ 

ntW allow UN Mill to enjoy your Hociety, oa 
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de la maison. Allow me to assure 700, that 1 
am, 
*^ With the utmost regard and esteem, 
** Your Lordship^s 
'< Most obliged and sincere friend, 

^' Georgiana Mowbray.^' 

When finished, she put the letter into Mr. 
Mowbray's hands. After reading the opening 
paragraph — 

'*Can you indulge roe, my dear,'' said he, 
" with the name of the immaculate person who 
formed the rash wish to which ^ou refer ? I 
confess I have some doubts of his existence." 

*^ Nonsense ; what can it signify, it was Solon 
or Socrates, or some of those worthies; but 
whether he really lived, or not, is nothing to 
the purpose ; do pray finish reading the letter, 
for it is time it was sealed and sent." 

Mr. Mowbray did as she desired, and slowly 
folding it up, exclaimed, as he returned it to 
her outstretched hand, " Very well got up, in- 
deed, and 1 particularly admire the truth and 
simplicity so conspicuous in every line." 

^^ Actions are to be judged by their motives, 
you know« Mr. Mowbray ; and mine are of the 
most benevolent kind. It is but charitv to 
console Lord Glenmorc for the cruel tv of his 
hdy bright, by putting him in good humour 
with hittiself." 

*M am no casuist, my dear," returned Mr. 
Mowbray. *^ Doubtless practice has given you 
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a verj enviable facility in managing these deli- 
cate questions, and I leave you to settle the 
business with jrour conscience as well as you 
can/' 

Mrs. Mowbray found no difficulty in settling 
the business with her conscience ; nor did any 
^ compunctious visitings' prevent her disclosing 
the whole history of the refusaj to every crea- 
ture of her acquaintance; and the envy of 
some, the sympathy of others, and the astonish-, 
ment of all, in some degree softened the acute 
sense of disappointment by which she was at 
first oppressed. 

Mademoiselle Dubourg's exclamations and 
lamentations on the subject were long and loud. 

^^Mais done! ma chere amie ; mon angt^ 
t^tst inconcevable I Bon Dieuf Quinze rnilU 
litres de rentes^ et vous avez refuse ce Milord la ! 
cela fait horreur /" 

Fanny in vain endeavoured to vindicate tier 
own judgment in the business ; in vain pleaded 
that she cared nothing at all about Lord Glen- 
more. Mademoiselle Dubourg would not lis- 
ten ; she continued to exclaim, ^' Mais donCj 
Grand Dieu! J* en luis desoleeP'^ 

" Pray console yourself, my dear Mademoi- 
selle,'' said Fanny. ** I expect to enchain at 
least lialf-a-dozen lovers more.'' 

^^ Mais^ out, mon enfant, les amans, a la bonne 
heure, as many as you please; mats avec «oi 
tnariy un hommc commt il fautj tout cela $^Mr» 
rangeJ^^ 
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Fanny beeeed to anarc her, that, tout au 
contraire^ in Liigland the cortege of lovers must 
be dismissed on or before the wedding day ; 
and Mademoiselle was beginning to lament it 
as a serious evil, when Mr. Maitland walked 
into the room. 

Fanny, at that moment, rather proud of her 
own conduct, and of the disinterestedness she 
bad displayed, received him with an undisguised 
pleasure that did not escape Mademoiselle Du- 
bourg's attention. After watching her in si- 
lence, for a few minutes, she hastily left the 
room ; and exclaiming, after she had shut the 
door, ** voHa un trait ae lumiere^^^ went in quest 
of Mrs. Mowbray, to whom she communicated 
her suspicions, that ^ ce pritre, cet eccienastique^ 
im homme pas du tout cotnme il/autj had been 
the chief cause of Fanny's indifference to the 
ipl^ndid offers of Milord Glenmore.^' 

Mrs. Mowbray listened with patient polite- 
ness ; and though quite convinced that her 
[laughter was still sufficiently sane not to listen 
to the addresses of a country curate, she thought 
it not impossible that intercourse with Mr. 
Maitland might so quicken her perception of 
"eal excellence, as to induce a very inconve- 
lient degree of fabtidiousness in her choice of a 
luaband ; and she resolved, by the coldness of 
ler manner, and by those little repelling arts so 
oon felt and understood by a delicate mind, to 
lat an end, if possible, to any thing like inti!^ 
nacy between them. • iti. 

YOU 1. 1 1 i. 
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Lord Glenmore wbb much surpriied, and ra- 
ther mortified, bj Fanny's rejection; but av 
Mrs. Mowbray was an agreeable womaoy and 
her house a pleasant lounge, he had no objec- 
tion to accepting tier proposition of continuing 
Pami dt lamaison. 

Geraldine, who hnd begun to feel the full 
force of Fanny's attractive manners, and who 
concluded, like most girls of fourteen, that, in 
these afiairs, love should be ^^ lord of all,'' re* 
joiced when the marriage ceased to be canvass- 
ed, and Fanny was left at peace. 

The summer glided away ; and with it the 
feelings of constraint and regret which had 
preyed on her mind on her first arrival at 
Woodlands. 

Montague, indeed, had passed but one fort- 
night at home. The remainder of the long va- 
cation had been devoted to travelling throug|i 
Scotland ; but that fortnight had been delight- 
ful. 

He was in the most brilliant spirits. The 
anticipation of visiting the 

'* Land nf browii liuathy ftDtl nhaeKy woimI ; 
Laiul uf the mountain^ aiul tlic Swiil,** 

seemed to have inspired him ; and though be 
talked more of Burns, and Beattie, and Halter 
Scott, than of her and liur alfaira, she loved to 
^pteii to him. i Ic had promised to bring home 
llteultitude of sketches for her to copy, and ei- 
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pecially one of Loch Katrine, which he in- 
tended to be a master-piece. 

'* I shall exp6ct prodigiously long letters from 
you, Montague,^' said Fanny, as they were 
breakfasting together on the morning of his de- 
parture for Scotland. 

^^ As you travel alone, you will have no one 
else to whom you can express your raptures." 

*' I shall at least enjoy the privilege of being 
slow or rapid, dull or ecstatic, as it suits me,'' 
returned Montasue. *^ I only hope I shall not 
encounter any ofthe fashionable fools who have 
lately taken to make Loch Kalrine a summer 
ioanee.'^ 

'* It would be horrid, indeed,'' said Fanny, 
^ with one's head full of Fibs- James, and Rode- 
rick Dhu, and all manner of delightful associa- 
tions, to stumble suddenly upon a Dandy ; if 
80ch a misfortune should happen, Montague, 
pray be cool and collected, iind don't shoot him 
throujzh the head at once; for, little as you 
may think it, I assure you, those stifl^ upright, 
immoveable creatures, can really feel ; and, I 
believe, they can thinJk, too ; but of this 1 am 
not quite certain." 

^^ Suppose," said Montague, laughing, *' I call 
at Glenmore Hall, and adc Lord Glenroore to 
accompany me; what an exquisite travelling 
companion he would make I" 
, *^ He would not be much in your way, I as- 
•lire you," returned Fanny. ^' He would eat, 
and sleep, and yawn, and look at his watch ; 
and then e^ and sleep, and yawn again." 
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^* Shall you return to Woodlands, Montague," 
said Geraldiiie, *'' before you go to college ?" 

'^ I hope 00,'' said Montague ; *^ but it de* 
peiid8 upon rircumstancrs. If the weather be 
\ery tine, and the Highland lasses fery en* 
chanting, I lihaJl Ma) in Scotland till the leal 
moment.^' 

The two girip followed him to the door ; and 
an \\o mountt^d his honi€*, Geraldinc again beg* 
ged hiui to write. 

*' Yon will be sure to hear from me,'' said 
he, smiling; ''unless, indeed, I encounter in 
the tiliadoK of Glenfinlas .\uy of those wayward 
ladies ol the glen, who make so free with gal- 
lant knights and young gentlemen/' 

He galloped off in high glee. They watched 
him till he was out of sight. 

*' Come in, Geraldine." said Fanny. *^ I dare 
say we look very picturrBf|ue, and interestiw, 
standing here with our gohlen locks waving in 
the wind ; but as thore is no one to admire us, 
we may as wpII walk into the house. — Whj, 
child, you look as doU>fol as ifyou had made a 
contract with the * grim white woman !' " 

'' Well, pHunv, and are not you sorry to part 
with Montague ?" 

«< Sorry ! to be sure I am ; but then, I have 
euch a charming disinterestedness; such de- 
lightfol flexibility of feeling, that I always re- 
joice with those that rejoice : — now you are 
such a selfiiih little thing, that though yuu pre- 
tend to love Montague, you prefer yourself^ 
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and while he is out of his wits with joy at the 
idea of wandering among the banks and braes 
of Scotland, you woald detain him to ramble 
by your side in the New Forest.'' 

Geraldine eagerly disclaimed the charge, bat 
Fanny refused to be convinced, and ran away 
exclaiming, " Oh ! they are a selfish race, — the 
children of this generation.'' 



CHAPTER XV. 

±o prove her disinterestedness, Geraldine 
determined to be as cheerful as possible, and 
^▼ery day increased her toleration for the man- 
ners and customs of Woodlands. 

She satisfied herself with looking forward to 
die time when the return of her father, and her 
restoration to home, would allow of her resum- 
ing those religious pursuits and pious habits 
which she still knew to be important, and, con- 
nected as they were in her mind with reuppUec- 
tions of maternal affection and tendern^i, she 
^11 felt to be dear. 

But the restlessness and disquietude this pri- 
vation at first occasioned, no longer agitated 
her; rfie was content to put these things off to 
a more cOntement season: foJigetti^ that 

VOL. I. ^ 1 1 * 
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' though habit' in the majority of casetf ^ is a 
greater plague than ever aiHicted Egypt, yet, id 
religious charac tern, it is a great felicity ; and 
that the devout mind eiults in the indication of 
its beins fiied and irretrievable/ 

Geraldiiie had attained precisely that age, 
when an impulse is usually given to the mind, 
which not unfrequently decides its character for 
ever. 

The foundation of an edifice may be solid 
and substantial ; but if the completion of the 
superstructure pass into less skilful hands, in- 
stead of uniting beauty and usefulness, it may 
become faulty and fantastic, equally unfit to re- 
sist the shock of accident or the finger of time* 

To watch and assist the developemcnt of 
principle, is a more arduous, and perhaps a 
more delicate task, than to form and rear \L 

1 hat tenderness of conscience which shrinks 
even from the appearance of evil, must be 
gently fostered and cherished, and the Judgment 
sustained in its tiist combat with the ialse mai- 
ims and practices of the world. 

It is dangerous to put too early to the test 
that moral strength and mental energy, which 
are xMuircd to resist the temptation of follow- 
ing ^mt mahitude to do evil/ 

Geraldine had hitherto relied solely on her 
mother's judgment ; it had been her bright and 
guiding star ! Suddenly, it vanished from her 
view, and she was left to steer alone, amid the 
rocks and quicksands by which she was sur- 
rounded. 
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Too joung to resist the contagion of example, 
tbe powerful charm of novelty and the bewitch- 
ing influence of wit and gaiety, she felt like a 
pereon suddenly transported from the soil and 
quiet beauty of Arcadian scenes, to tlie dazzling 
splendours of a masqued ball. At first she was 
bewildered and uneasy, and longed to return ; 
bat at length the brilliancy of the scene, its 
variety, gaiety, and animation, fascinated her 
senses ; and the past and future were alike lost 
in the enjoyment of the present. 

A very fine autumn, now in its wane, had 
enabled them to enjoy in full perfection the 
beautiful scenery around them. 

Fanny had passed her earliest years at Wood- 
lands, and delighted in retracing the lovely 
spots and enchanting glades which had been the 
Ittunts of her childhood ; and Geraldinc, whose 
perceptions of the beauties of nature had been 
early awakened and were now rapidly unfold- 
ing, felt, in the contemplation of these magnifi- 
cent scenes, a joy she was unable to define. 

Mrs. Mowbray readily promoted every 
scheme of enjoyment ; and their n)orning rides 
and evening strolls, their gipsy-parties and rustic 
iStes, threw an air of festivity over the life of .. 
GersJdine as enchanting as it was new. 

She occasionally detected herself regretting 
ttiat it would probably too soon have an end ; . 
and as she recalled the stillness and melancho- 
ly which had pervaded her own home after the 
death of her mother, she felt an oppression of 
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heart begin to mingle with the idea of her re-, 
turn thither. But the consciousness of this 
feeling kindled a blush of shame upon her 
cheek. Was it possible that she could antici- 
pate her father^s return with any other sensa- 
tion than that of unmingird joy. 

Tears of self-reproach filled her eyes, and to 
appease her conscience she defcrmined to pass 
the morning in writing to him, and express her 
hope that his health and spirits would soon be 
sufljcicntly amended to allow of his returning 
to England. 

Stie had been some time quietly seated at 
this occupation, when Fanny ran into the room, 
exclaiming ! *^ Guess, Geraldine, who is below P' 

'' Montague, perhaps,^' said Geraldine, rising 
with alacrity. Fanny shook her head. 

" Oh I it is Captain Forrester, or Mr. Ber- 
nard, or some one I donU care for,'' continued 
Geraldine, composedly re-seating herselfi and 
dipping her pen in the ink. ^ 

^^ Is that a very beautiful period that you are 
finishing V^ asked Fanny. ^^ Are you turning 
it according to the best rules of Quintilian and 
Blak I Because, if so, I will not be so cruel aa 
to iftiiirrupt you ; even to say that'' — Geraldine 
looked up impatiently. — *' Guess again," said 
Fanny. ^' Is there no one in this wide world 
vou care for, except Montague ? — no one who 
has been ^ over the seas, and far awa ?' " 

" Oh ! it is papa," exclaimed Geraldine, 
springing to the door, and ronning down stairs, 
without waiting for au answer. 
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Ib a moment, she had satiiAecl herself diat it 
was indeed her father ; but ndt in a moment 
were their affectionate greelingB exhausted. 

Bir. Beresford was delighted to observe the 
improved looks and cheerfulness of Geraldine; 
and she was so occupied in listening to detaik 
of his journey, that they did not separate tiK 
Fanny had twice reminded them, that the * most 
sentimental people must dine ;' that it was 
within half an hour of dinner-time ; and that 
their cook was notorious for punctuality. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

rAvrr seated herself in Geraldine's room, 
while she dressed ; and, taking a letter from her 
pocket, said, 

'* I think the measure of your .happiness will 
be complete, when you have heard the contents 
of thb letter/' 

Geraldine's eye glanced over the hand-writ- 
ing* It was Montague's* 

** But, perhaps,'' said Fanny, " your heart is 
00 full of your father, that you have no curiosi- 
ty about the matter — not a thought to waste on 
any body else* Shall I shut it up again ?" 

Geraldine could only beg her to read it with- 
out farther delay* 
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*' I shall pass over^^' said Fauny, ^^ his rap- 
turous account of Perthshire ; onljr you are 
gcnomliy to understand that its scenery com- 
prises all that is wild, and magnificent^ and 
beautiful, and sublime ! I avoid the word pic- 
turesque, in compliment to your taste and m^ 
own; though, hackneyed as it is, there is 
scarcely a possibility of doing without it. Well! 
f^he had the courage, (was he not a hero ?) to 
pa^s the Cove of the Men of Peace, even after 
sun-set! — Happily he had nota green coat* on ; 
which, I suppose, was the reason that they let 
him escape. Would you believe it ? Instead of 
being grateful, he says, that unfortunately it 
liappcned not to be Ilallow-cve, or be should 
certainly have paced round their favourite hill 

* Abour a mile beyond the source of the Forth* above 
Ixichou, there is ti place c;iUed CoirsliiVni, or the Cow rf 
thff JVien of Peace, which 'm Ktill siip|)OM)d to be a IkvounW 
place of thuii lesidciice. In thf> iielKhboiirimod are to be feett 
iiiiiiiy roiiii'l cuiiic.tl f'iiiii)«'nccs, particiilurly one near the 
head of the lake, by tht; hkiiU of which many arc still aliraki 
to pasfi after suu-Mit. 

It ih b( liuvrd, that if, on 1IalIow*evp, any {Mrfton Rlone goes 
round on<' oi thcbe bil's nine tiincK, townrds Uiu \vt\ hand, % 
door s'ltill op.'n by which Ut*. shall be adniittfd into tlifir siib- 
iprriincnjH nboden. Many, it is sairl, of mortal race, have 
been i-nli it;tin<-d in their serret rerefebTii. 

Th«^ siiftuiin^^ly happy inhabitants pass their time in festivi- 
ty, and in daiK-iii;; to noti'S of the ht)fivHt music ; but unhap- 
py iH the mortal who joins in tbrir joyi, or vontiiri's to par- 
take of thpir dainticb. I{y this indulKi'uce, he forti'itH for 
ever the ><ociety of men, and im bound down, irrevocably, to 
tjift condition of a ShiMch, fr Man of iVace. 

Ah the I)aoinc-5bi, or Men of I'l^iire, wore Kreen hahitu, 
they were sMppoMid to tnk<: ofVnu'f; when any mortals rrn- 
tur*:fl to t'lSHUUK.' thu'ir fuv<Mirite roloni. 
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nine times, (the magical number jou know, my 
dear,) in the hope of being admitted to its se- 
cret recesses ; of getting a peep at those lovely 
ladies who surpass the daughters of men in 
beauty ; and listening to those soft notes ^ that 
take the prisoned soul, and lap it in Elysium.' 

" It is a great happiness that he could iK)t ac- 
complish this ; for, of all inconvenient things, 
the most inconvenient would be, falling in love 
with a Shi'ich, and this would unquestionably 
have been his fate. 

^ After this follows a description of Invorary, 
and Ben Lomond, and Loch Lomond, ^nd Ar- 
ro quhar ; and a panegyric upon Walter 
Scott's astonishing genius, and wonderful power 
of combining the most miuute accuracy of 
deacription, with the enchanting luxuriance 
and flow of poetry. 

" Then, there is a history of the charming 
people be was introduced to at Edinburgh, 
and of their prodigious intellectual pre-emin- 
ence ; and a sketch of a beautiful lassie, with 
whom he danced reels, and to whom, of 
course, be made love. 

** Don't look so frightene^d, my dear ; I dare 
aay he did not lose above half his heart, and 
half a heart is certainly a. larger share than you 
are entitled to, as far as cousinship goes ; how- 
ever, we shall soon finc^i all that out, when he 
comes, which will be to-morrow. There is 
ttie boriAt bouche I have; /joarded up for you, in 
ray loving kindness, tq ^he last moment. 
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" This letter ou^ht to have been ^lere a fort- 
night ago ; but being a volume, he trusted it to 
a private hand. However, I calculate, by what 
he says, that in less than twenty-four hours, 
this heir of all his mother's beauty, and all his fa 
ther's virtues, will arrive at Woodlands, and 
with him, Tmore last words you see,) a Mr. 
Spenser, a lineal descendant, I suppose, of the 
Fairy Queen Spenser, for he seems, by Mod-' 
tague's account, to inherit all his genius, and 
to be a creature framed in, ^all the prodigality of 
nature.' Just hear what he says of him. 

^^ ^ As I was contemplating the magnificent 
fall of Cora Linn, with my thoughts carried 
back to the days of Wallace and Brufe, { 
caught a glimpse at some little distance of a 
fashionable looking coat. With the recollection 
of your prognostics full in my mind, and, conae- 
quently, the fear of a dandy before my eyes, I 
abruptly turned, and was walking off in an oppo- 
site direction, when I heard myself called bj 
my name. Heartily wishing the person a thou* 
sand miles off, I turned round, and saw before 
me Spenser, an old Etonian crony of mine. 
Many a frolic have we enjoyed together, whea 
we ^ heard a voice in every wind, and snatch- 
ed a fearful joy.' Many a time have we ram- 
bled along the banks of the Thames, heed- 
less of their beaut}', ai^ve only to the enjoy- 
ment of fresh air and stolen liberty. 

^' *' So. like the Hi^ihlander, whose heart 
warms to the tartan, leC bim meet it in what 
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region he will, mine warmed at the tig^t of his^ 
well-remembered face, even though it inter* 
Tupted my meditations, anud the sublime icene* 
ly of the Cora Linn* 

^' ^ We lost sight of each other on going to 
college ; he entering at Cambridge, and I at 
Oxford. Therefore, as I knew not what man- 
ner of man he was, it must ba%'e been the air 
of Scotland that inspired me to welcome him 
to warmly for auld acquainlBiitfe sake, and 
days V lang syne/ 

^^ ^ Richly have I been repaid : hi? mind is of 
the very first class, and he combiner, in an un- 
common degree, the powers that fascinate in a 
companion, genius that grasps what is great. 
mud taste which perceives all the beautiful nii- 
nniim invisible to common eyes and vulgar 
■nods. He has lately succeeded to an unin- 
combered estate of two thousand a-year : bife 
penon is manly and handsome.' 

" There, my dear Geraldine ; how I am to 
get through the next twenty-four hours I know 
Bot; I am so curious, so anxious to see this ra- 
dimot person, who is to make every body look 
dim beside him.'' 

" I am not at all anxious," said Geraldine. 
^ and, I dare say, he will not make every body 
look dim." 

^Oh! my dear, you mast remember, that 
atars of the first magnitude bide their heads be- 
fore the sun. 1 shall let my r<irjcy dip ber pen 
ID the brighteet colours ; for h is Mootague, 
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the &Btidiou8 Montague, who speaks thus high- 
ly of him. 

'^ HiB person is nuinly and handsome,^^ re- 
peated Fanny, referring to the letter. ^ Men 
always will generalise so in their descriptions; one 
does not know which to expect, a fine Grecian 
face, like the Apollo Belvidere, or ' Us yeux 
notVf , qui vont au fond dt Pame^^ like, ' Maltk 
AdhePs*^ As be was writing to a lady^ he might 
just have mefflbhed the colour of his eyes ; 
woman, you know, Gcraldine, is curious by in- 
heritance/' 

** i am sure, I donH care what colour they 
are,'' said Geraldine. ** It does not at all sig- 
nify." 

'^ Not signify, child ! that is because you have 
never studied the subject. I shall be terribly 
disappointed, I am sure, if we don't see *• the 
front of Jove himself, an eye like Mars, to 
threaten and conHMind.' 

^' The most melancholy part of the business 
is, that they can only remain a few days with 
us ; their becoming square caps, and flowing 
Mwns, must be resumed next week, and we 
shall be left, Geraldine, to ' chide the haaty- 
Iboted hours ;' a pretty lady-like employment 
enough, if it were but of any use ; but^ unluck- 
ily, time and tide will have their way. Now 
let us go down, and see if, by dint of dining, 
and talking, and sleeping, we can get rid of ^ thia 
great gap of time,' Chat Spenser is away. 
^* Yea look very much iBcUned to substitute 
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aoi pnj 4^ it yoo prefer it . 
ill nol ipoil the rtiTtbB at all/* 



CHAPTER X^'II. 



A FBW harried lines from Moota^ii^ on (he 
Mtowing morning, anno unce iifaeir intention of 
reaching Woodlands by ^fie hour of dii£er ; 
bat the flinner-hour pamd away, and the Irav- 
eilen did not appear. 

*^ I wonder what can detain then,^^ said Fan- 
ay, who bad been refltleasly watching at every 
window in the house.^ 

^ Is want of punctiiality in y4)0Dg men so mi* 
fBcnious/' f^ai^ Mr^JrowHngir ^^ that you 
think it wortt^ while tojvtfndp^about it ? If you 
wish to assign .an}% btt^i^^son for the delay, 
ily, you have ingcHuity enough to devise as 

iny as you pl<;ase?^ 

'*No,^' said Fanny ; ''all my faculties are ab- 
sorbed in one feeling of eager curiosity.*' 

'' You had better recollect the wise man's 
assertion, ' that there is nothing new under the 
Bun.' Mr. Spenser, I dare say* resembles most 
other young men ; and let me advise you, Fan- 
ny, never to place any person upon too high 
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a pedestal. It is injudicious ; it eiposes them 
to too curious and steadfast a gaze, and they 
sometimes descend awkwardly enough to the 
common level '^ 

'* 1 will not listen to you, my dear father ; 

?rou take a cruel delight in dashing all my bril- 
iant expectations to the ground ; you arc woise 
than that officious person who opened Pando- 
ra^s box ; for he did leave hope at the bottom/^ 

^' Sister Anne, sister Anne,'' said she to Ge- 
raldine, who was statiomtdat the window of an 
adjoiningi room, *' do you see any thing comine f 
For pity's saka .say. you see something, if it be 
only a cloud of dust." 

^^•I see the deer feeding in the park," replied 
Ceraldinc ; but not a particle of dust to com- 
fort you. They look a little frightened now, 
though," continued she, '* as if mey heard a 
strange sound." 

*^ Look again, my dearly beloved Geral- 
dine," said taany ; *^ |gpk aga^p ; you are such 
a charming far-sigl||£d eceature ; are they scam- 
pering away?" ^^.^ • 

'^ Yes," said Geraldine', <^ they are, and there 
certainly is something like a carriage behind. 
Don't you hear it ?" 

^' To be sure I do," said Fanny. ^' The song 
of the nightingale was never half so delight- 
ful to my ear." 

The sound of a carriage rapidly approaching 
was now distinctly heard, even by Mr. Mow- 
bray, who affected blindness, deafness, and 
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incredulity^ as long as possible. It stopped; 
and in a few minutes the joung men were in 
the drawing room, bowing, regretting, apologis- 
ing, and explaining. 

All eyes in a moment were fixed upon Mr. 
Spenser. Certainly he was not at all like the 
Apollo Belvidere. nor nearly so handsome as 
Misiek Adhel. Except a pair of good-look- 
ins^ eyes,' his face might be considered plain. 
This was the result of Fanny^s first observa- 
tion. « 

In the course of the evening, she discovered 
that the eyes were decidedly the finest she had 
ever seen ; and the countenance the most ant- 
mated and intelligent. It was not all striking 
when he wa* silent ; but when he spoke, it was 
with an eloquence and energy that lighted up 
every feature. 

Fanny listened with delighted attention, now 
and then casting a triampbant glance at her fa- 
ther. 

There seemed to be no danger of an awk- 
ward descent : it was a very fair elevation. 
There was an unquestionable pre-eminence ; 
anH certainly it would not be easy or possible 
suddenly to sink Mr. Spenser to the level of 
most other young men. 

Mrs. Mowbray, who watched, widi her Waal 
unsuspected vigilance, ttie eflect this stranger 
would produce on her dauditer, saw i maedi - 
ately that hi* brilliant qualitiea would throw 
Mr. Maitland'g ^iet and sterling eiCellence 
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sufficientlj into the shade, to render him no lon- 
ger a dangeroiiB companion. 

She therefore accompanied Montague to the 
vicarage in the morning ; and prefacing her in- 
vitation to Mr. Maitland, with kind reproaches 
for his long absence, and an assurance that it 
had at length compelled her not even to trust 
to Vtloqutnct de billet^ but to pctitipn in per- 
son, requested his company to diimer^. 

Mr. Maitland had too much penetration not 
to perceive, that this overflowing courtesy was a 
sort o( amende honorable^ which Mrs. Mowbray 
found it convenient to make. But, really at- 
tached to Montague and anxious to live in as 
much harmony as possible with Us family, he 
did not hegitate to accept the invitation. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



j\f iiiDS, of a certain class and character, min- 
gle with perfect facility, and there seemed so 
manv points of synipathy in taste, feeling, and 
opinion, between Fanny and Mr. Spenser, 
that the preliminary ceremonies of a first ac- 
quaintance bad been soon exchanged for easr 
conversation ; and easy conversation l»d grad- 
pally, by the following evening, glided into real 
interchange of thought. 
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*^ Can it be possible P' exdaimed Mr. Spen- 
ser, as he seated himself bj her side at tea- 
time ; '- that mj acquaintance with you is on- 
Ij of twentj-four hours' standing.'^ 

*' I find it difficult to believe it indeed*'* re- 
plied Fanny ; -* but you were not entirely un- 
known to me ; Montague had already introduc- 
ed you to me with a flourish of trumpets.'' 

^' This introduction is an aera in my life, to 
which I must always revert with such decided 
pleasure," returned Mr. Spenser, *^ that I will 
not quarrel with him about the mode of it ; 
but these flourishes have in general a most 
unfortunate effect. They should be reserved 
for some conquering hero ! Mere common mor- 
tals cannot stand them." 

^^ Montague does not often offend in this 
way," replied Fanny ; " besides, there is some- 
thing pleasant in the excitation produced. 
Hope and joyful anticipation contribute so 
largely to the sum of human felicity." 

^* There are persons," said Mr. Spenser, 
" who deny the truth of.your position ; who de- 
scribe hope as a meteor, at once bright and 
mischievous, shining only to mislead and be- 
wilder." 

^^ I do not envy such dull, joyless beings," 
replied Fanny. 

•* Nor I," returned Mr. Spenser ; " I con- 
sider a sanguine temperament a positive bles- 
sing ; enlarging the capacity for happiness, and 
multiplying its sources in an astonishing ratio." 



an OKRAUllVK. 

" AtA I cwi/i4^r it," *»W Mr. M^nrbn^, 

d'-riiii^ lU ln#klf;M )>OM^M^#r; «rns;;i);;iri{{ him in 
the pTfffilahU 9'mif\ttyfuf.nt of • #lrop|Mrfg ^mt^ 
#»U into «?m|ity wirlU^ Htn\ growing olfl in #lraiv- 
ifig nothing up/ " 

** It rniwt \Hi tonftr^w.fJ,'' Kaiil Mr, Sp«ri%«r, 
^* thnt ttn; r,HU:u\ttii'fh% of thf; iifinfCiuif; ^re 
$t^m*'Jitnrn pitrmwow ; hut (h<;y ^rfjojr » grrat 
|»ro|Kfrtion of poftitivf: lM|i|iinr:«« : th^v drink 
ih:t:y\y i«rMl liirgfljr of <;Vi;ry httl^ ^P^'^^g ^'i*^ 
rU<!« in thMir pth; nnil in th«;ir nl#;»r «nd la* 
fnffioiifli ofm<y«)9h#rr#!, th«! rnoatt fli«tiint ohj^frt il 
hot ofily dfM;<;rn«;dy hut hr»tn<i with bri]^itfiCM 
And hfrnutf /* 

'* Who/' Rnid Mont»gij^, with » giftrice to* 
wnnU hi« fdfhfsr ; ^* who would imchingc micb 
nil fitrno«ph<;rr; for th«9 dull, «iiinlf;M region of 
Ihf! phlngrnfitii:.'' 

'* Yoti Are trfinNporlinf; im from tlie torrid to 
the frigid /^e At once,'' unid Mr* Mttitbind. 
** h there no temperAte region where we ttmj 
KAfcly nnd onietly iix ?^' 

'* An to t)ie piilegmAtir/' t^Aid Mr. Hpetiner, 
*• I f.onfeM myteir entirely iinAl)le to compre- 
hend the nntiire of hi^ hnppineM, if hAppiiiem 
it he. ThAt Nort of enjoyfnent whirh exrite« 
neith'^r emotion nor eiprcMion iii| to me, 
wholly unlntelKgihte." 

" U mny \m ^lonltiv hnppineMN, notwithitAnd- 
iiig your innbility to rompndiend it," replied 
Mr* MotrbrAj. ** For nui^it you know, the 
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Dutchman who pufls his pipe in silence all 
daj, and every daj, may be a very happy 
beine.'' 

** rto, my dear Sir," returned Mr. Spenser; 
'^it b impossible that he can be any thing 
*' verify except very dull.' It is not possible that 
his happiness can be positive, at best, it is only 
negative, — mere freedom from care and pain. 
For my part, St. Patrick's purgatory itself 
would be infinitely preferable to me. One 
might still hope, in time, to breathe the gales 
of Eden, and hear the harmonies of heaven."*! 
'* I have no taste for such rapid alterna- 
tions and transitions," said Mr. Mowbray; 
^* 1 think it better to avoid the danger of being 
suddenly precipitated from the very gate of 
heaven into the slough of despond." 

*^ The slough of despond ! Oh ! I assure 
you, my dear Sir," returned Mr. Spenser, '* no 
such spot exists in the world of the sanguine ; 
we make that entirely over to those of the mel- 
ancholic temperament." 

'* Do not speak irreverently of that class, I 
intreat you," said Montague ; '^ genius so often 
accompanies such a temperament, ttiat 1 almost 
reverence it." 

" Yes, that is precisely the sentiment it ex- 
cites in my mind," returned Mr. Spenser, ^ I 
have a sort of reverential awe of persons of 
this description ; they are capable of an in- 
tensity of thought, a depth of feeling, to 
which the sanguine are strangers ; but *' they 
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are too permaneiktly grave to be ezqaiiHeljr 
ftted for society.' They have not the same 
happy elasticity ; like the sanguine, they oflai 
grander throu^ an ideal world, and in their 
sublime reveries tread the courts of heaven : 
but they are not so well skilled in extracting 
sweets from every little flower that springs on 
earth.'' 

^'I have a notion," said Mr. Mowbn^, 
^^that they often encounter a few thomi in 
getting at these sweets : but pray, as you seen 
to have studied the mysteries of this sobject^ 
into bow many classes, with respect to tem- 
perament, do you find it convenient to divide 
mankind ?" 

^^Four, I believe, Sir," replied Mr. Spen- 
ser, ^^ will comprehend the majority ; three, 
we have already enumerated : the choleric, 
which remains, is perhaps a pretty large class* 
There is many a Sir Anthony Absolute in the 
world, ready, on tlie slightest provocation, to 
command you not to breathe the same air witk 
him, but to get an atmosphere and a s«n of 
your own." 

^' Vou differ, then, from your learned friends, 
the ancients," said Mr. Mowbrai ; *Mheir dis- 
tinctions were rather more elaborate and mi- 
nute." 

^^ And still more fanciful, perhaps," said Mr* 
Maitland. 

*' They cannot be deemed altogether fanci- 
ful," returned Mr. Spenser ; '' 1 think it will 
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not be denied, on examiDiog tbe constitatioD 
of minds in general, that there is in them q 
certain decided tendency to mifth, pr mekin- 
cholj ; to irritability, or languor ; which forms 
the ground-work of character, and which may 
fairly be termed the temperment." 

'* Education and society,'' rejoined Mr. 
Maitland, ^^ do so much towards destroying na- 
tural characteristics, that I doubt, if they are 
to be discovered amidst the shades and blen- 
diogs so nicely introduced." 

*' Circumstances may make them less appar- 
ent, less prominent," returned Mr. Spenser; 
^ but they still exist, and are always discove- 
rable, and often obvious." 

^ Are you deciding, Spenser, to what class 
Fanny belongs ?" said Montague, in a low 
voice, as he saw his eyes rivetted upon her, as 
she crossed the room to spealt to Mrs. Mow- 
bray. 

'^ Your sister," said he, ^^ can be ranged in 
no class ; she is herself alone : those graceful, 
spirited attitudes, that exquisite mobility of 
cottDtenance and figure, that soft, yet beaming 
eye — " 

'^ Hush," said Montague, '^ I was not pre- 
pared for such raptures." 

^* Nor did you prepare me to meet a divini- 
^." 

Geialdiae at that moment entered the 
room. 
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^' There is another face to gpeculAlo upon,'' 
•aid MoritaKuOt 

^* It haB ^reat deal of hentify,'' reiilind Mr* 
iSpenicr, *^ of the very heit kind ; oeatity of 
oxprcMion : but it ImN not to m() that powerful 
and roHifitlisHfi charm, wliich miikcii me gu//C, 
and wonder/ and High, and ga/.c aKaint^' 

^ No, I hop<; not," iinid Montague ; '' it in 
quite sufficient for one face to pro<luce kuch 
an eflect. If your hr^nrt ifi made of iiuch i«n- 
0itive materials, the IndieM had better adopt 
the Turkinh faiibion, and, out of pure charitJTi 
Teil their beauty from your eyeii/' 

^'1 avow myiielf," said Mr* Spenser, ''an 
idolater of beauty; even mere unintelligent 
beauty iH not without its charm for me : it al- 
ways 'excites a sort of nIcaMing flutter at my 
heart; but beauty moulded by taste and in* 
apired by geniun, — who would not fall down 
and worship it ?" 

^' I should be afraid,'^ said Mr* Maitland 
*' that, like the heathens of old, you would be 
induced to admit a multitudi; of divinitiea into 
your temple ; your Penateti, your household 
gods, would be in some danger of being occa- 
sionally forgotten." 

" No, no," replied Mr. Spenser, ** the tie 
wonid be too tender, too intimate, too sacred, 
to be forgotten." flis eves were still fixed 
upon Fanny, who was talking with greiU 
tioD to Mrs* Mowbray. 
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** I begin to think of the doctrine of love at 
irU sight. Monlague.^^ continaod he« ** with 
a vast deal more reverence than I did oight- 
aiid-fer^ houra ago : I really have some faith 
ID it ttow/^ 

** To be consistent, tou oueht not to have 
doubted it for a moment/* observed >lr. Mait- 
land* ^ Surely if mere personal lieauty be 
anfficient foundation for lore, the intercourse of 
a minate may be as perilous and decisive as 
diat of a month. '^ 

^And where is consistency to be found, 
llaitland ?^^ asked Montague ; ** at the bottom 
of a deep well, like truth ? or in Utopia ? It 
is but three days ago that this same Spenser was 
lathing at the history of Petrarch*s Arst intor- 
new with Laura ; atiirming that love ^t first 
s^t. without exchange of thought, was im- 
possible ! incredible ! tiiat it was as rational 
and possible, to be in love with a picture : and 
now he is ravine about the magic of beauty, 
and pretending, that ^ the love that kilh indeed, 
dispatches at a blow/ '' 

^ Who expects consistency from man T' ex- 
claimed Mr. Spenser; *^the creature of cir^ 
cumstances, die slave of passions and feelings 
as mutable and capricious as the winds of hea- 
ven, or the shifting clouds of an evening sky.^^ 

^ Speak for yourseifi if you please Sir/^ said 
Mr. Mowbray. ** Acknowledge your individu- 
al faults, if you wish it. as candidly as you 
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think proper ; but dotiH attempt to palm tbeio 
upon man as a species.'^ 
*' Happily,*' said Mr. Maitland, ^'man in not 

firedciitmed to be tho slave of his passioni. 
f he be 80, he forges his own fetters. He 
was created ^ sufficient to stand, but liable to 
(all/ " 

^^ Take care of rourself,*' exclaimed Mr. 
Mowbrar. ^'Maitland is trying to entangle 
you in the labyrinth of fate and free- will, Mr. 
Spenser ; and, if he succeed, there you may 
wander, like the i5abes in the Wood, till the 
day of your death, without hope of escape.'* 

'^ If you enter upon such abstruse subjects,*' 
said Fanny, who bad just rejoined them, ^'i 
must follow the example of Kve, and make a 
graceful retreat : you know she refused to lis- 
ten to them, even from the tongue of an an- 
gel." 

'^ And you recollect her reason, I hope," 
said IVIr. Spenser ^^ she preferred hearing tnem 
from the mouth of the man she loved.^^ 

" Thttt WHH a vc!ry pr#;tty compliment, in* 
deed,^^ n'pli(;d Fanny, ^^ and c{uite fit for the bow- 
ers of Kden ; but I should run away from pure 
ignorance and incapacity, from positive distatc 
for * such convene; high.' " 

^H)iht;ite, perhaps, but not incapacity," said 
Mr. Miiitland. ^^Shall I boconie the champi- 
on of your sex, and contend for the iutcUectual 
oiiuulity of man and woman ?" 
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-* If 700 do,'^ said Famiy, ^ too will argae 
against jour own conviction ; ror there is, at 
this monieDt, a sort of triamph in joar eyes — 
a smile upon your lip, that betrays yoo/' 

" It b not worth contending for,'^ said Mr. 
Spenser* ^ The empire of the heart is wo- 
man^; and what avails the pre-eminence of 
our 'jsdgment, when she can charm it to 
sleep at wilL^ 

** You are mistaken,'^ obsenred Mr* Jilow- 
bray ; ^' that day is long since gone by : wo- 
man has ceased to be an enchantressi and man 
to be enchanted/' 

^' Speak for yourself, if you pleasie, Sir,^ 
said Mr. Spenser, playfully. ^ There are re- 
sbtless Armidas and Caly psos stiU to be found." 

'^ Do they not sometimes assume the form 
of the golden calf?'' returned Hr. >lowbray. 
" I am inclined to believe that species of wor« 
ship by no means peculiar to the Israelites." 

^^ Your own experience might soften the se- 
verity of your satire, Mr. Mowbray," said 
his lady. ^* Yon certainly have had no reason 
to calumniate the motives of the young men 
of this generation. 

^'l speak from observation," replied Mu 
Mowbray. ^' My own experience does not 
alter the general fact. A man might escape 
the plague in sixty-six ; yet who would deny 
that it ra^^ T' 

^'Surely," continued Mrs. Mowbray, ^' you 
have too much originality to unite in the 
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common cry of the degeneracy of modem 
times. One is so tired of a complaint that 
has been made ever since the days of Noah 
and Homer." 

*M am not to be bribed to silence by your 
compliment, Mrs. Mowbray ; we will leave to 
wiser heads to decide whether the world in 
general be getting progressively belter or 
worse ; but certainly this is a money-loving 
•ge." 

^^I must acknowledge," said Mr. Maitland, 
''that there is a substantial, avowed sort of 
selfishness in many of the young men of the 
present day, at which a mind of delicacy re- 
volts ', but their eagerness to acquire fortune 
by marriage may bo attributed, not exactly to 
a miserly love of wealth, but to an increased and 
increasing love of the luxuries that wcaUb 
Gommands.^^ 

*^And is not the one," said Mr. Spenseti 
"as absorbing and disgusting as the other?" 

<^ 1 scarcely know which is most degrading,*' 
added Montague. 

'' Fine philosophical flourishing indeed," ex- 
claimed Mr. Mowbray. ^^ It is easy for those 
who command and enjoy all these luxuries to 
talk of deitpising them. It was easy enough 
for the poet to say, *• Man wants but little here 
below/ But who among the present company 
would be content to become ' a gentle hermit 
of the daloi' and live upon dew and water-cress- 
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"A benniUige witboat an Angelina would 
be wofae than Tartanis itaelf/' said Mr. Spen- 
aer. 

'' Tbat ia a priTation that was felt, even 
in Paradise,'* onenred Montague. ^Amid 
all the bliss and beautj of Eden, 

*' Man, the hermit, d^^d — till woman smiled." 

^ Well, Montague,*' said Mr. Spenser, "you 
are heartily welcome to 

The hairy gpwn and mossy cell. 
Where you may sit, and riglitly speU 
Of every star that heav'n doth shew 
And every herb that sips the dew." 

^ And I make them over to Maitland,'' said 
Montague, ^* beechen bowl, and stafi) and scrip 
into the ba^in.'' n 

*^ Ah ! Mr. Maitland is half a hermit already," 
exclaimed Fanny. *^ He will have no objection 
to pass the day and night in counting his beads. 
He does not love the world and its ways*^' 

^Pardon me," said Mr. Maitland, ^^ I love 
die world so well, that I wish it to adopt better 
ways." 

Mrs. Mowbray now proposed music ; and 
Mr. Mowbray, who professed himself unable 
to distinguish a Scotch air from an Irish jig, and 
who listened to ballad, catch, and glee with 
equal reluctance, challenged Blr. Beresfprd to 
a game at chess* 
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GeraMine rang with great simplicitj and 
paUiO0; and she now selected those songs 
which she knew her father admired. It was 
the firBt time he liad hstened to them since 
Mrs. Bercsford^s death ; and they opened the 
^' cells of memory^' but too effectually. 

** It is for me to turn hermit, I think,^' said 
he. 

" We will settle that,'' said Mr. Mowbray, 
whose eyes were rivcttcd on the board, '* when 
W(* have finished our game. , A man who can 
make such a move as that, has no right to talk 
of burying his ^alcnts in a hermitage. It ii 
the height of ingratitude in a chess-player. 
The world must still retain some charm for 
him, HS long as he can find a chess-board, and 
an antagonist.^^ 

'^ You are as formidable a one as ever, I see/' 
said Mr. Beresford.* 

^* Yes, I flatter myself, we arc well matched/' 
returned i\lr. Mowbray. '* If you can abstract 
your thoughts from the ditties and dances of 
that noisy party, we have a chance of a glori- 
ous battle.^' 

The young people collected round the piano* 
forte, sung, played, and laughed together; 
discussed the merits of musicians and bardi, 
ftom the days of Ossian, to those of Burns and 
Moore, atFirming. that the last two threw both 
pn'd<>cesHors and contemporaries at an immea- 
surable distance* 
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Mr. Maitltnd caatiously ventured a word of 
opposition. He was overwhelmed with beau- 
tifal quotations, and silenced by irresistible ap- 
peals to bis taste and feelings. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

^' Geraldine/' said Fanny, when they had 
separated from the party, and were preparing 
to undress, '^ you warbled away like a nightin- 
|ale this evening, without suspecting the mis- 
fortune that awaits us.'' 
" What is it ?" enquired Geraldine, eager- 

'^ Why, we are to dine at Wentworth-hall to- 
morrow. It is true, indeed ; Mr. Wentworth 
rode over this morning, in de^ance of the gout, 
to enlist us all in his service.'' 

^ And Montague and his friend have but two 
days more to remain with us," said Geraldine. 

^And such a delectable friend, tool" ex- 
claimed Fanny. ''Did you ever see such 
eyes? Can any thing be compared with the 
animation of his countenance ? Did you ever 
hear any thine like his voice — ^his eloquence ? 
It puts me quite in a Sbaksperian mood to lis- 
ten to him.'' 
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Geraldinc, strancc to relntc, had soon oyci 
sho liked better, ranny thought it absolutelj 
incredible. " Wore they not fine, dark, and 
penetrating V^ Goraldine conceded all this ; but 
there was something restless and wild in their 
expression* 

Fanny pronounced this to be bri|(ht, beaming 
genius, enougii to kindle animation, oven in 
marble* ^^As to his voice,'' continued she^ 
" did not I SCO you rivctted to the spot when 
ho sung 7 Did not you pauso when it was over, 
just like the Lady of the Lake, as if again, 

* Voii thought to ratrh the whrhing strnlii, 
WUh hnnfl iipraiMH, nnd look ifit«*iity 
And tijfi and ear attrntive b«nt V " 

Geraldine acknowledged, that it was very de- 
lightful to hear him sing. 

^' And still more to bear him talk," said Fan- 
ny. 

Geraldine demurred a little. She thought it 
rather more delightful to hear Montague talk. 
Fanny was seized with a second fit of wonder- 
ing. Montague was only a man of taste ; Mr. 
Spenser a man of genius. The one pleased, 
the other inspired you. Geraldine wondered 
in her turn, and blushed indignantly, in defence 
of Montague. 

^^ That blush is very becominff, and as elo- 
quent as you can desire it to be,'' said Fanoy. 
^' 1 advise you by all means, my dear child, to 
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cultivate that species of eloquence. It is always 
adoiired, and is certainly prodigiously compre- 
hensive ; it may be so prettily, so variously in- 
terpreted. The gift of tongues is not more va- 
luable.'' 

'^ It only means, — " said Geraldine, hesitat- 
ing. 

^' Oh ! make no comment on it, pray,'' re- 
turned Fanny ; '^ a bungling interpretation of a 
fine text is not endurable. I perfectly under- 
stand it; and there is one point, my dear little 
angry girl, we shall certainly agree in," con- 
tinue she, — ^' that it is a great deal too pro- 
voking to be obliged to waste one day out of 
the two that remain, on fat, smiling Mrs. Went- 
Worth, and her two silent, insipid daughters." 

'^Oh! Helen's manners are certainly very 
engKing," said Geraldine. 

'^ She is an angel of light compared to her 
sister, to be sure," replied Fanny ; '^ but then, 
you know, she never reads any thing but Tho- 
mas a Kempis, nor says any thing but her 
prayers. As to that stiff, stoney Miss Went- 
worth, she has so exactly the look of a statue, 
that I am always in a state of astonishment 
when she walks across the room. I expect 
some day, her feet will become rooted to the 
earth, and she will turn into a pillar like Lot's 
wife." 

^ Montague says that they are very benevo- 
lent, and do a great deal of good," observed 
Geraldine. 
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^'Very likely,'' replied Fanny, CArelewly, 
«< Tbey may be remarxabiy fit for heaven ; bat 
they are, without exception, the dullest people 
I over mot with on eartn/' 

'' What time do they dine ?" asked Genl- 
dine. 

'^ At four o'clock," returned Fanny. ^' Did 
you ever hear of such Gothic hours 7 The ba- 
sincss of dinner will be over by six ; and theo 
Mrs. Wontworth will smile and nod, and tbs 
ladies will adjourn to the drawing-room, aod 
gape, and * bestow their tediousness' upon each 
otncr for about three hours, till the cereroooT 
of tea begins. I dare say Mrs. WentworU 
would think it high treason against decoron, 
if any of the gentlemen attempted to join m 
before the regular summons went forth. 

^^ At length, by the time we are half stupifiad 
by enntu^ and they are quite stupified with wine, 
the pi^y will meet again : then thcfe will bo 
a temporary revival ; the old men will try to 
be witty, the young ones to look degagfj^ and 
the ladies aflcct to be noncfmlanUB, and absorb* 
c'l in each other, quite unconscious of the ap- 
proach of the gentlemen, though they have been 
thinking every minute an ago tfH they ap- 
peared. 

^< After this farce has been enacted some 
little time?, the card-tables will appear, and be- 
fore there is time to arrange what game is to 
played, the carriages will be announced, and 
fhe courtesies and adieus performed :— and this 
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ifl the history of an English country dinner- 
party. So, good night, my dear. No wonder, 
it has almost sent you to sleep." 



CHAPTER XX, 

A MORE striking contrast could not be found, 
than that which existed between Miss Went- 
wortb and Fanny Mowbray • — Light and shade, 
summer and winter, were not more opposed. 
Dissimilar by nature, education, and habit, they 
usually met with regret, and parted with an in- 
creased repugnance to each other. 

Miss Wentworth's education had been dia- 
metrically opposite to that of Fanny. It had 
been conducted by a woman of rigid principles 
and genuine piety, but of narrow views and 
feeble judgment ; wholly destitute of a taste for 
general literature, which she considered not 
merely as useless, but pernicious. Contract- 
ed, gloomy, and intolerant, her own peculiar 
view of Christianity was the standard by which 
she measured all around her ; and those who 
differed from her, either in faith or practice, 
were condemned without hesitation or reserve. 
No recollection of the possible fallibility of her 
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own judgment ever occurred to qaalify an opi- 
uion, or soften a decision* 

The modest and moderate were astonished 
and disgusted by the oracular and dogmatical 
tone in which she pronounced judgment. No 
one could be a Christian according to her ac- 
ceptation, who did not enter into a frequent 
discussion of doctrinal points ; and interweave 
in their conversation a certain set of peculiar 
phrases. If thej abstained from this, she de* 
nounced them, with a shake of her head, as 
worldly persons, and nominal Christians, form- 
iog part of the numerous class who were 'call- 
ed, bat not chosen.' She could never be 
brought to acknowledge, that there might be 
good taste and right feeling in such silence. 
She could not comprehend, and would not be- 
lieve, that it might originate in deep and aflec- 
tionate reverence, — in a reluctance to profane, 
by familiarity, things holy and precious. She 
remembered, indeed, the ' one thing needful ;' 
but forgot many things that were ' lovely and 
of good report.' 

With such qualifications and deficiencies, Miii 
Vincent was received into Mr. Wentworth'a 
fiimily, as preceptress to his daughters. She 
was in reduced circumstances; an orphan, and 
distantly related to him. Either of these claims 
would have made its way to the heart of Mr. 
Wentworth ; hut when united, they induced 
him to treat her with peculiar kindness and 
consideration. He very soon discovered, in* 
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deed, that &he added nothing to the cheerful- 
ness and comfort of his fire-side ; and observed 
to his wife, that, to be sure, Miss Vincent was 
rather apt to give them too much of a good 
thing, but she seemed kind to the children, 
and, after all, too much religion was better than 
too little. 

Mrs. Wentworth, as was her invariable prac- 
tice, assented immediately to the truth of this 
observation. She rarely troubled herself to 
diflfer from any one, and never from her hus- 
band. There was a certain imperturbability 
about the constitution of her mind, which se- 
cured it from all conflict or emotion. The his- 
tory of an earthquake or a ball, of a hurricane 
or a marriage-feast, she listened to with equal 
attention, and equal composure ; and this ines- 
timable quality of mind enabled her to hear, 
with patience, the long and enei^etic harangues 
of Miss Vincent, which she rarely interrupted 
by. comment or observation, generally, at their 
conclusion, saying, with a smile, I dare say it is 
all very true. She would have said precisely 
the same, had she heard a dissertation to prove 
the infallibility of the Pope, or the divine right 
of kings. 

Miss Vincent perceived that her eloquence 
was not likely to be effectual with the heads of 
the family. Mr. Wentworth still continued, in 
spite of her gravity and invective, to enjoy his 
joke and his rubber ; and his lady smiled and 
listened, and listened and smiled again, till Miss 

voti. I. 14 
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tesics, which throw a nameless charm over fami- 
liar intercourse! her cheerless gravity wearied 
the young and repelled the ga^ ; and produced, 
besides, the mischievous efiect of disgusting 
them, with pious conversation, and inspiring a 
dread of all serious imprcsRJons. 

if, with religious principle, the benevolent 
afTections had been fostered and suffered (o 
expand, her life might have been useful and 
lovely, even without an enlarged education or 
refinement of taste ; had these been superadded^ 
it would have been bright and attractive, shad- 
difig a jpowcrful and beneficial influence over 
all within its sphere. 

Upon Helen, theyoun^rest daughter, naturally 
timid and^afiectionate, this system of education 
produced an effect totally dissimilar, and upon 
the whole less injurious ; she had less vigour of 
understanding, but a warmth and softness of 
heart, which seemed to expand itself on all 
around her* 

Miss Vincent, though too conscientious not 
to educate her in the strictest religious princi- 
ples, was very little satisfied with the progress 
she made, and frequently expressed doubta of 
her ultimate success. 

As Helenas character unfolded, these doubts 
incn^Kcd, and she sometimes observed with a 
sigh, that ^ Piiul might plant, and Apollos wa- 
ter,' in vaiiu 

Th(!re was certainly loss that was fervid and 
ejKcJusive in the religious feelings of Helen; 
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heart: b<at JCis Vsacent'* fern aod proeDOs;£ks 
increased the miiirftl tbmdftT of ber chanctjErr : 
and ileid of that wholcMMDe fear vhicfa is ihe 
beginning of «i«doiii. poor Helen was faanDt&d 
bj a dread of doing wrorcg. *o iDcefaADt and de- 
presii^, that it fraqriefidj prevented ber doiog 

She trod with trembli&g step« the iiarrow 
path prescribed to ber. fearins eren to toDcb 
the flowers, which the booctr of HeaTen bad 
scattered id her waj. Geotle. modest, acd 
tender, her heart acknowledged the ' thoiiss&od 
ties, which bind oor race in sympathj leather.' 
and the kindliness of her nature displared itself 
in the exercise of all the charities o^ life, bat 
she did not share the happiness she thos endea- 
voured to diflfiise. Doubts, fears, and disquie- 
tudes, preyed upon her sensitive spirit ; and 
there appeared so strong a tendency to re^ous 
melancholv, that Mr. Wentworth became un- 
easy, and perceiving the enect without pre- 
cisely understanding the cause, proposed change 
of air, and scene, as essential to the health of 
Helen. 

They accordingly visited Southampton, and 
before their return home he received the wel- 
come tidings that Miss Vincent intended very 
soon to relinquish the situation she had so long 
held in his familv. 

Her brother, hitherto only curate of ^he pa- 
rish in which Mr. Wentworth resided^ had 

VOL. I. 14 * 
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ialoly c:x<:liang(Ml (li« cunicy fur uti nx<;i;lleiil 
living; and ub Helen Imd i;om|dc;lf(i tier bix- 
tcciitli year, bliu fell no hebilaliun in leaving 
her, and undertnlcin^ the b(i|)enntendanc(: of 
Mr. Vincenl'if doniehtic conceni^. 

Mr. Wcntworlh received Mm Vinccnl'b fare- 
well courtchy, and listened to her farewell 
h|>e<M:h, though a lon^ one, with bin{4ular com- 
placency ; handed her wilh ^reut attention to 
the cariiage, rubbed hi« haiidti with delight 
when he had placed her in it, and reitenited 
with much cner^^y, hih hearty good wibheh for 
her health and hanpinebH* 

In the hei{|;lit ol hio joy at the proKpcct of her 
departure, he settled upon her rather a larger 
annuity than he intended ; but it waM so joyful 
and intexpected a deliverance, thai he could 
not be too grateful to her lor having eilected it. 

MibH Wentworlh couhidered her beparatiou 
from thib early friend, ab a peculiarly lieavy 
trial ; but the conbtant habit of reprebbing aiid 
hubjugaling every emotion atid lee ling, prevented 
her indulging exprebhiouH of regret, at oni.e na- 
tural and gi-aceful ; and bhe took leave of Mint 
Vincent with a compobed countenance and 
tearlebb eye, which would have done honour to 
a philobopber of the Stoic bfhool. 

Helen, on the contiary, hung over her with a 
tendernenH hitheilo unfelt and unbubpeded. lu 
the moment of parting, memory conjured up 
all Uie little acta of care and kindnevb blie had 
reeciviulf mi altDCUAtely weeping and embrac- 
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ing her, she promised to remember all her 
couDi3el&, and assured her, agaiu aad again, that 
she should nerer forget her. 

Miss Vincent, * albeit unused to the melting 
mood,' could not resist the infection of thb 
tenderness, and a tear or two gathered in her 
eje as she solemnly commended the droopii^ 
Helen to the care of her sister. 

Mrs. Wentworth alone felt neither joy nor 
sorrow at the event. Thirteen vcars before, 
she had receired Miss Vincent into her family 
with a complacent smile ; and the same com- 
placent smile beamed orer her countenance, 
the same tranquillity sat upon her brow, on re- 
ceiving her partii^ compliments. She sat down 
to her woik the moment the carriage drove 
from the door, calmly obsenring to Helen, ^ that 
she faad better not cry," and entirely insensible 
to Mr. Wentworth^s unrestrained joy. 

Mr. Vincent, however, still remained. The 
new curate was not arrived ; and he had some 
arrangements to make, which detained him a 
little longer. He bore a very close resem- 
bbnce to his sister, in person, manners, and 
opinions; and estimating the importance of 
bis clerical privileges very Ughiyi ^^ '^ 
proo6 were rather more indiscriminate, and his 
manners more austere, than hers* 

He was a frequent guest at Mr. Wentworth's ; 
who, out of respect, as he declared, to Mist 
Vincent and the church, eadeicd his visits with 
esemflarj patience ; diMglb lliey oftcD deqien- 
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ed the gloom which too frequently clouded the 
cheerfulness of bis home. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

JVIr. Wentworth^s house was oulj five miles 
distant from Woodlands; but Mrtt. Mowbraj 
pro|ioscd ordering the carriages early, and tak- 
ing a circuitous route, by which they might 
command a view of some of the most beautiful 
features of the surroundmg country* 

The barouche was appropriated to the young 
party, who were to call at the parsonage for 
Mr. Mailland; while Mr. and Mrt». Mowbray, 
with Mr. Beresford, preceded them in bis trav- 
elling chariot. 

It was one of those still, soft, clear autumnal 
days, which succeed a mi^ty morning, having 
the radiance and beauty of summer, without its 
glow and ardour. The gossamer^ like fairy 
net-work, glistened in the bright sun-beam, aiid 
the robin perched on the tawney bough, poured 
forth his clear and mellifluous note. 

*" Can any moital, in his ien»es/^ exclaimed 
Mr. Spenser, *' deny the powerful influence of 
a genial atmosphere. There are moments in 
rhich the iMie aenie of euttencei is ia tlMslf 
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^^ Yes,'^ said Montague, ^^ id the frame of 
mind produced by such a day as this, it would 
be difficult to penqade us, - 

' That man was made to mourn.' " 

^^ I believe it possible,'^ said Mn Maitland, 
*< occasionally to feel ' sentient alone of outward 
Miature,' to be so satisfied with her loveliness, 
918 to forget for a season the existence of pain 
mnd evil ; but these feelings must, of course, be 
transient ; and we shall do well to rest our hap- 
piness on a foundation somewhat firmer than 
the fickle temperature of a capricious cli- 
mate.'' 

^^ You will not deny, Mr* Maitland," said 
Fanny, '^ that a quick and exquisite perception 
of the beauty of nature, is positive happiness.'^ 
^^ Oh ! how are those dull souls to be pitied,'' 
added Mr. Spenser, *^who doubt that truth; 
who catch no inspiration from the voice of 
Nature; who are insensible to the thousand 
jnefiable sweets and gentle harmonies she pre- 
sents on every side." 

^^ They are not to be envied, indeed," replied 
Mr. Maitland, calmly ; but yet, ^oo will often 
find that these keen perceptions mterfere with 
the happiness of their possessor. Who was 
ever more alive to every little beauty, to each 
sublime feature of the creation, than Burns ? 
and yet he came to the pensive conclusion you 
find it to difficult to believe. 
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Who has a nicer, a more exqaiBite perceptioii 
of the beauties of nature and art, tiian the au- 
tiior of Childe Harold ? and jet, if his own 
acknowledgments are to be believed, he is bat 
too far from felicitj. ' 

''The happiness enjoyed by minds of this 
cast,^' rejoined Montague, '^cannot, must not 
be measured by a common standard. Thtf 
have their own peculiar joys and woes, not to 
be penetrated or understood bj minds of a less 
ethereal mould. To me they appear hallowed 
and sacred; nor have 1, a mere dull son of 
earth, the presumption to attempt coldly and 
calmly to estimate them ; but, however intense 
either the one or the other, who would ex- 
change them for the monotonous calm of dul- 
ness?" 

'' We had better run the risk of a ship wreck,^^ 
said Fanny, *'*' than pass all the days of our lives 
on the sullen waters of the dead sea.'' 

^ Do not mistake me," said Mr. Maitland : 
^' I only desire to prove that something more 
than the finest taste, something beyond the 
most consummate genius, is necessary to shield 
and fortify the heart against the pangs 'that 
flesh iff heir to.' " 

A turn in the road suddenly presented to 
them a scene so richly varied, that exclamation! 
of admiration and delight were heard from 
every mouth. 



I 
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A gentle and easy ascent conducted (hem 
through one of those glades of the New Forest, 
at all tinnes beautiful and majestic, now glowing 
with the finest hues of autumn. The mighty 
forest rose like an amphitheatre around them, 
exhibiting every possible variety of tint, dis- 
playing alternately the richest contrast and the 
Softest gradation. In the fore-ground, which 
tras partly thrown into deep shadow by the 
spreading branches of the oaks, the deer were 
either frolicking or pausing in patient exp(;cta- 
tion of the falling acorns. The sun beams cast a 
flood of radiance over the tufted heads ol the 
steep woods, brightening and deepening every 
glowing leaf; and over the whole scene reigned 
that peculiar stillness, in which ^ the leaf shed 
from the aerial spray, scarce quivering, drops 
through the luli'd atmosphere.' 

^^Autumn,'' said Fanny, ^'is an inchanting 
season, in England, as well as in France. Here, 
it is magnificent and imposing ; there, gay and 
smiling.'' 

" Yes," said Mr. Spenser, " those who have 
a taste for happy faces must delight in the 
s^son %( the vintage. The natural ease and 
unconquerable cheerfulness of the French char- 
acter nse then to hilarity : all is bustle and ani- 
mation. The song and the laugh resound on 
every side ; and the work is accomplished ap- 
parently without effort or fatigue." 

^^ There is such an air of festivity diffused 
over the whole scenei" added Fanny, ^^ that I 
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used to fancy, while coDlcmplating it, fliat I had 
what the French call a vocation poAr la vU 
ehampitre.^^ z 

'^ The ardour of this vocation abated, I sup- 
pose, as the winter approached,'^ said Monta- 
gue. 

^^ Yes,'' returned Fanny : '' I found, proba- 
bly, like most other people, < hat it was all an il- 
lusion* It generally grew fainter at the &II of 
the leaf, and entirely ceased with the first 
shower of snow ; and I contrived with the 
help of Usbals and ies spectacles^ Moliere and 
Racine, le theatre Frangais^ and the salle JPope* 
ra to enjoy life through the winter." 

'' And did not your taste for rustic pleas- 
ures revive in the spring ?" asked Geraldine. 

'^Why, 1 am not quite certain," replied 
Fanny. '' I rather think my heart lingered and 
loitered among the gaieties of Paris, and that I 
cared but little for the primroses and violets." 

^' And yet," said Mr. Spenser, " I should have 
expected that the gaiety, the freshness, the 
youthful graces of spring would have harmo- 
nised better with a mind like yours thup the 
more mellow charms of autumn. ^' ^ t 

'^ If your taste were unadulterated," observed * 
Mr. Maitland, '^you would be peculiarly alive 
io the hope and gladness diflfused by spring ; but 
a constant succession of noisy pleasures is as 
fatal to taste, as it is to the higher purposes of 
life.' 
^' So, as a reward for my candour, yoo 
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teke upon jou gravely to arraign my taste,'' 
md Fanny ; *' I cannot help it ; 1 confess,, that 
I prefer the idle tales and glozing words of man, 
to the melody of the woods and the murmur 
of the streams." 

i^ Why should a taste for the pleasures of so- 
ciety be condemned ?'' s^id Mr. Spenser. 

^^ We have high authority, have we not,'' 
•aid Fanny, smiling, ^^for being occasionally 
pleafeed with crowded cities, and the ^ busy hum 
frf men ?' " 

' " We have, indeed," returned Mr* Spenser ; 
^' and I think Mr. Maitland plays the part of 
censor rather unnecessarily. Toat happy ver- 
wtility, which can equally enjoy solitude, 
and embellish society, is, in my opinion to be 
admired and coveted, rather than censured." 

•^ There rise the chimneys of Wentwonh 
Hall !" exclaimed Fanny. '^ Now, Mr. Mait- 
land, I will be as sentimental and romantic as 
jFou please ; for I should infinitely prefer din- 
ing with the deer, or supping with the fairies, 
to being shut up with three of the dullest wo- 
wlkajn Christendom." 

^^ n not this a fine approach, Mr. Spenser ? 
' xhe old mansion-house looks quite magnificent : 
—so well sheltered and substantial." 

^ And the church on the right is beautiful- 
ly situated," said Geraldine. 

** By-the-bye," said Fanny, " I should not 
be surprised, if that croaking, melancholy Mr. 
Vincent is therci with hit never ending grace. 

VOL* I. 16 
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I fluppoifl, bo doofi it (o win Mim Went- 
iirortir« li&art ; fur tho preciiely reifimblM 
Iho PliuririueM of old, itt llieir Uitio for 
long |iriiveni. Thoy would miiktt a charming 
j^air. I lioiid htt will Us (Ihto ; for I waiii lo 

Sot a sketch of hiit face ; you will know him 
iroctly by my dencription, Mr 8|>eiiier.^* 

**f)li! a imriili rof^iiter,'^ ro|)lied ho,*'couU 
not bo inoro intidlitfible.^' 

^^ MiNN >lowbray/^ tiaid Mr. Maitland grave- 
ly, ^^ you are doin^ yonriiolf injiutico ; you aro 
tryini; to pornuado un (but you can bo iH-natur- 
od and rnalovolont/' 

A ilif^bt bluib uasflod over Fanny^s chook ; 
witb her it wa« tlio hectic of a moment^ but 
Mr. S|ionior*« glowed with indignaiion* 

'^f^invonation would Iomo much of its Npirit 
and play fulneif, Sir,' said he, turning to 'Mr. 
Maitlund, ^' if fubji^ct to the rigid rule« you 
foem inclined to eitubliiih." 

^^ The rule of charity,'* returned Mr. Mail- 
land, quietly, ^^ can never be diitpenM'd with ; 
and Miaa Mowbray will pardon my availing tuf* 
aelf of the privibge of on old arquaiiil|fid(f 
oven though 1 venture now and then to ten hoc 
a dinagreoablo truth* She ninii no rikk of being 
often thuii annoyed, in her connneice with the 
worid/' 

^^ Make uiieof your privilegeH by allmeanti/' 
•aid Fanny ; ^^ I would notabridt^e them for the 
world ; I promine pardon witli all rn> hearti 
but not amendment :^-that," ^aid felu , with one 
of her brigtUeiit mailof, *' would be too ru«h«'^ 
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Mr. Spenser envied Mr. Maitland the privi* 
ileges he boasted, and still more the sunny 
•mile with which they were acknowledged. He 
sprang out of the carriage the moment it stop- 
ped, lest he should fancy it one of his privileges 
to hand her out, and secure a seat by her side* 

Mr. Haitland, however, had no intention of 
contesting the point. He left the prize to Mr. 
Spenser, and attended Geraldine. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

1 HE interior of Wentwoith-hall, correspond- 
ed with its external appearance. All was hand- 
ionrie, substantial, and useful ; the rooms lofty 
and spacious ; some commanding views of (he 
distant country ; others confining the eye to the 
£ne woods, and majestic scenery of the park. 

The furniture, neither modern nor dispos- 
ed with taste, seemed to have been chosen with 
a view to comfort and durability, rather than 
elegance. 

In the large old fashioned hall, through which 
they were conducted, an ample fire was al- 
ready blazing ; and several dogs, tired with the 
•ports of the Aming, were stretched before 
at* Guns andj||ophies of the cbace were 
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nnged Around* Th« dogi iUried up on fheir 
jpi>«ftrtfiic«, gK¥« tbenuMilvisf a rout^ing fthalus, 
gri'i cUmourouily iinffiouiic«d Itieir •rriiraL 

Mr* Waui^rorih came forwurd aiiiidft Um 
dill, and bidding ibern welcome Uy a beartjr 
•tiakc of tliij hand, accompanied them to the 
room iirli«re tbt; re^t of llif^ P^^i^y w#{re aM«in* 
bled. It ctmuintad of tli««r own and one 
neij^i^Kiurifif^ family, Mr». Weiitwortb and lier 
daugljlert, and Mr. Vincent, the clcn^yman. of 
wlioni Fanny bad spoken Mritli feo iiule reve- 
rence. 

iVIni. Wentwortb received herguetta with a 
cordial uniile ; and the eye rented with plea*- 
ure on a countenance of^^ hucIi p#?rfe' t lierefiity, 
tliut it teemed never, even for a moment^ to 
have been ruffled by care or ernolion. 

t/liuH Wentwortb^K reception wan civil, cold, 
andtfrave: llelen'« imid and confttrained. 

^' I douH tee Ma'am'eelle Dubourf^/' ftaid 
Mr. VVent worth, approaching Mrs. Mowbray, 
after looking round at the parly ; ^* I hope tbt 
i% well." 

^* Perfectly well, I believe," laid Mni. Mow- 
bray ; and perfectly happy, I conclude ; for 
flibe !• vi«itmg a French /itmily, junt arri td 
from I'ari*." 

** I wa« afraid Hhe mi|{ht have refnained at 
home under the notion, that I did not particu- 
larly de«ire her company," nuid Mr. Went- 
worth. 1 

'' t )h ! my dear Uir» MadoAiiello Dubourg 
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Derer distresses h(>rself with aDj notions of 
that sort ; she lives so constantly in her own 
good graces, that she thinks it quite a matter 
of course, to live in those of otherpeople.^' 

^^ I don^t pretend to take her absence much 
to beart,^' observed Mr. Wentworth; ^'but I 
ihonld be very glad to see any friend of yours, 
whether English or French, putting the Eng- 
lish first, which is but fair and natural/' 

"Thank you," said Mrs. Mowbray ; "and I 
promise, in return, to receive all yours, wheth- 
er English. French, Dutch, German, Moorish, 
or Spanish, without enquiry or distinction.'^ 

" Well,'' said Mr. Wentworth, ' 1 shall have 
the pleasure of introducing my boys to you to- 
day ; you have not seen them for some time. 
Where are they ?" said he, addressing himself 
to his lady. 

" They will be here in a few minutes, I sup- 

Eose," replied Mrs. Wentworth. " They have 
een out shooting all the morning, and were 
not fit to be seen till they had changed their 
dress." 

" I congratulate you," said Mrs. Mowbray ; 
^^ pray, when did they arrive ? To have them 
at home togethfer, is rather a rare event, is it 
not ?" 

" It is indeed," replied Mrs. Wentworth. 

" 1 believe,'' said her husband, " the sight of 
them did more good to my gout than this fa- 
mous French medicine is ever likely to do. 
It got better from the moment thejr arrived. 

VOLt I. 15 * 
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We tball keep Harry among us, for a month at 
least, I hope ; but if there is any thing doing in 
the fighting way, he will be anxious to run away 
from us again.'' 

^' What a relief must his arrival be to you, 
Mrs. Wentworth," said Fanny, with ^malice 
prepense.' ^' I dare say you never open a 
newsjpaper in comfort during his absence." 

^' Oh, yes, I read them every day," replied 
she. '*' 1 try not to think about him ; you know 
it wo uld be of no use. 

^' Such practical philosophy is quite envia- 
ble," said Mrs. Mowbray. 

Mrs. Wentworth smiled benevolently; the 
young men at this moment entered the rootSi 
and greetings were exchanged on all sides. 
The manners of Henry, a lieutenant in the na^ 
vy, were frank and warm ; those of his elder 
brother Rdmund, who was preparing for the 
bar, lively, gay, and gentlemanly, ne seated 
himself between Fanny and Geraldine, giving 
them a ludicrous history of the morning's 
sport, and of the dirt and difiiculties in which 
they had been plunged by the restless activity 
of Henry. 

^M would put myself under bit protectioa 
with pleasure in an encounter wfth the enemy," 
said he ; *' but he does nothing but mischief on 
a shooting excursion; he is sure to make a 
noise when he should be quiet, and to move 
when he ought to be still." , 

^' EMmund has taken care to secure a snng 
birth for himself between the two prettieat girls 
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ia the room,'' said Heniy, wbo wai seated 
between Miss Weotworth and Mr. Vincent. 
'* Those lawyers discover a pretty girl as dex- 
terously as a flaw in an indictment* I wisli 
I could cajole biin into making an exctiangc. 
" Edmund, my good fellow,'^ said he *' don't 
you wish to have a peep at the fine view from 
this window ? I will change seats with you wilh 
pleasure.'' 

*' Oh, you are too good," replied Edmund 
smiling, ^^but I wont trouble you ; I am perfectly 
satisfied with my situation. 

** Why, Mary," said Henry, turning to his 
sister ; ^' you look as grave as a sailor di}^:^ 
when he is clearing the ship for action ; do fol- 
low Miss Mowbray's example ; she smiles as if 
the victory were gained : and many a vic- 
tory she will gain with those eyes of bers, if 
I am not mistaken." 

^^ Every body may not be of your opinion," 
said Miss Wentworth, coldly. 

^'What say you Mr. Vincent ?" said Henry. 
** What efiect do Miss Mowbray's eyes produce 
upon you ? Does not your heart quiver and 
quake when you catch a glance from them ?'' 

Mr. Vincent replied only by a look of aston- 
ishment highly diverting to Henry. 

^^ What, you don't like to confess all the 
pangs they make you sufier; you don't like 
to acknowledge that you dream of them all 
night, and write sonnets about tlicm all day.'^ 

Mr. Vincent began formally to defend him- 
self from this preposterous charge* 
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^ How the deuce, Ihcn,^' continued Henry, 
^ do jou contrive to get rid of your time here 
in the country, if you neither hunt, shoot, nor 
fidi in love ? 1 intend to do all three.'' 

Mr. Vincent was spared the trouble of re- 
plying, by a summons to dinner, which was 
served up with hospitable profusion, rather than 
elesance. Mr. Wentworth hoped, with rather 
an ironical smile, that Mrs. Mowbray would be 
able to make a dinner, though his cook was not 
so well versed in making French kicksliaws as 
her own. 

Mrs. Wentworth, commending the ladies to 
the care of the gentlemen, and entreating the 
gentlemen to take care of themselves, presided 
at the head of the table in silent complacency. 

Henry had manoeuvred himself into a seat 
next to Fanny. 

Geraldine, placed between Mr. Maitland and 
Edmund Wentworth, felt sorry when the smile 
and nod that Fauny had predicted, summoned 
the ladies to the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Wentworth, upon reaching it, stirred 
the fire, and remarked that the evening was 
cold. The ladies coincided. They thoui^ht it 
remarkably cold for the time of year. There 
was a long pause. 

*^ Mrs. Wentworth." said Mrs. Mowbray, 
vainly endeavouring to suppress a ^pe, ** I 
must take the liberty of admiring your cap. It 
is too stylish to have been fabricated in the 

country. Will you indulge me with a pattern 
of it ?" 
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Mre. Wentwortb readiljr assented ; and 
another pause ensued* 

^Do you mean to attend the county ball 
neit week P^ said Mrs. Sydney. 

'^ If I have no better engagement,^' replied 
Mis. Mowbray ; ^^ but they arc sad dull things^' 
^^ Oh ! but we arc to have plenty of beaux, I 
uoderBtand,^' said Miss Sydney, in a tone which 
she intended to be exhilarating, ^^ 1 hope you 
go, Miss Weutwortli /" 

Miss Weutworth did not like dancing, and 
never went to balls. 

^ Well, that is the oddest thing,** exclaimed 
Miss Sydney ; ^^ but, i dare say, your brothers 
like them well enough." 

Miss Weutworth knew nothing of the mat- 
ter. 

^ Do you dislike balls. Miss Mowbray ?*^ 
^ No, indeed ! 1 Uke them so well, that 1 
think a county one better than none at all," 
answered Fanny ; ^^ but I donU suppose we 
shall be there. Montague and Mr« Spenser 
leave us the day after to-morrow ; and 1 donH 
think my father and Mr. Beresford likely to be 
pressed into the service.'' 

Various efforts were made on the part of 
Mrs. Mowbray and Fanny to support some- 
thing like a conversation ; but they all proved 
so vaio and inedectual ; subjects were so soon 
dispatched and exhausted, that at length they 
relinquished all hope of success; and there was 
another kM^ pause. 
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Fanny and Geraldinc exchanged looks. 

** Mrs. Wentworth,^' exclaimed Faiwiy, i 
denljf rising ; *^ will you allow me to iotrod 
my cousin to your ancestors ? 1 know when 
find them.'' 

^' By all means, my dear," replied h 
lYentworth ; *^ but I am afraid they will not 
seen to advantage by candle-light. You 
better ring the bell for Mason to attend tou 

^'Oh! we shall do very well, thank j 
without trouUing Mason," said Fanny, huj 
ingoff: '' I know the family history as wel 
ahe does." 

They escaped into an adjoining room; 
Fanny, careiully shutting the door, excia 
ed, — 

^' Did you everlrnow any thine so insuA 
ble as those people ? f f I had not thought of 
manoeuvre, i should have fallen fast asleep i 
minute. Wh^, you don't imagine, my da 
aaid she, seeine Geraldine walk towards 
pictures, '^ that I really wanted to show you 
stiff race ; but look at them, if you plei 
That ^oung gentleman, of ten years of age, i 
his wig, and sword and great doe, is at any ] 
as entertaining as Miss Wentworth :" — she s( 
ped, for the door opened, and Helen came 
ward to offer assistance and explanation, 
was impossible not to be pleased with the | 
tieness of her manners and the sensibility 
her countenance. 
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^^ Pfay do the honoan, Helen, to yoor great- 
grmnd-fiuhen, and fifteenth coasim ; you will 
do them much better than 1 shall," said Fanny. 

^ I can do nothing half so well," replied 
Helen, with genuine humility ; ^' but I am anx- 
MMH to spare you the trouble." 

She walked round the room with Geraldioe, 
while Fanny amused herself with stirring the 
fire, snuflbig the candles, and wondering wheth- 
er it would ever be eight o'clock. From this 
employment she was loosed by the voice of 
Henry Wentworth urging his mother to abridge 
the osual interval and order the tea, complain- 
ing that it was dreadful dull work lying at an- 
chor in the dining-room. In another minute he 
was by Fanny's side, talking over the practica- 
bilify of dancii^ after tea, and measuring the 
room with long impatient strides. 

Fanny thought it perfectly practicable ; and 
in the interim sat down to the pianoforte, and 
pbyed some inspiring waltzes. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

J BA at length appeared, and the sound of the 
instrument attracted the young men towards 
Fanny $ they clustered round. 
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<' Why, Hairy,'^ taid Edmund, to his broth- 
er, " you are gazing aa intently as the maid of 
France did on the Apollo.'' 

'* Oh ! I am a deaa roan !" eiclaimed Henry \ 
^ done for completely." 

** The frequency of this event annihilates 
sympathy." replied his brother. ^^ I have 
always a secret hope of your resurrection : like 
Garrick, you die one*half*bour, and are seen 
playing a farce the next." 

*^ He jests at scars, that nerer felt a wound," 
said Henry, placing his hand on his heart. 

*^ Such wounds, indeed !" echoed Kdmund* 
*< Tliey are like those of Eneas : some kind 
Venus is always at band to cure them." 

^' Look at her," exclaimed Henry ; <* see 
how she is smiling upon that happy dog, that 
Spenser." 

^* I am looking at Miss Beresford," said Ed- 
mund ; *^ though she does not kill at a blow, 
she is very likely to make one die by inches." 

'^ Miss Bere<)ford is a mere child," replied 
Henry. *^ There is a dawn of beauty to l>e 
sure ; but Fanny ! oh ! Fanny Mowbray — 
is — " 

'^ Beauty^s self, of course," added his broth- 
er* '' Your Cjrnthia of the minute is (generally 
a piece of radiant and matchless perfection." 

The young party now collected to arrange, 
what could, or could not be achieved in Uie 
dancing way. Fanny pronounced their num- 
b<^r3 too few for country- dances; but a quad* 
rillc might certainly be accompiislied. Mia. 
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Mowbray would play as long as they liked ; 
and she busied herself in marshalling the dan- 
cers. 

Mr. Spenser had already secured Fanny, 
and Edmund VVentworth, Geraldine ; Henry 
was obliged to be contented with Miss Sydney, 
notwithstanding her want of beauty, which in 
the eyes of such an idolater, was little short of 
a crime ; Montague was in quest of a partner. 
Perhaps Miss Wentworth would make the 
eighth? Miss Wentworth peremptorily declin- 
ed, and seemed to think herself polluted by the 
entreaty. Montague hoped Helen would be 
less obdurate. 

Helen, fearful of doing wrong, and reluctant 
to disoblige, blushed, looked at her sister, re- 
gretted in a low tone that she could not dance 
quadrilles, and was at length persuaded to try. 

Mr. Vincent and Miss Wentworth inter- 
changed glances of alarm. Mr. Maitland sat 
near them, watching the graceful figures of F'an- 
ny and Geraldine, with an air of complacency 
which seemed to increase the irritation of his 
neighbours. Mr. Maitland observed, ^^ that it 
was an elegant dance ; more graceful, and less 
monotonous than country -dances, and Mr. Vin- 
cent, unable to restrain his indignation, com- 
menced the attack. 

^^ It appears lamentable to me. Sir," said he, 
'^ that, as a Christian minister, you should sanc- 
tion, by your approbation, amusements of this 
nature.^' 

VOL. I. 16 
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«< I hope,^' replied Mr. Mailland, ^' that I amaii 
little friendly to dissipation as yourself, but in a 
private party like this, associated for purposes 
of recreation, where seriousness and solemnity 
would be out of place, 1 think the amusement 
they have chosen, quite as harmless as any 
other. 

'< I think so too,^' observed Mr. Wentworth. 
*^ I donH see what they can do better ; and 1 
don't- tliink it any particular proof of sense, es- 

|>ecially in a young person,'' continued be, 
ooking at his daughter, '' to pretend to be wiser 
than ^lomon himself, and he has declared, that 
there is a 'time to dance.' Can you deny 
that ?" 

'^ Yon may as well tell me. Sir," said Mr. 
Vincent, '' that it is right to have seven hun- 
dred wives, and three hundred concubines, be- 
cause Solomon thought proper to have them. 
I maintain, that the tendency of dancing is, at 
all timesi and in all places, highly mischiev- 
ous." 

Mf such be your opinion," observed Mr. 
Maitland, ** your opposition is perfectly consis- 
tent ; but, 1 think, time and place are material 
circumstances in this question." 

*' Too many professors of the present day," 
said Mr. Vincent, "are indeiatigable in weak- 
ening the separation which ought for ever to be 
maintained between themselves and the world ; 
they would do well to calculate the awful con- 
sequences of such tempoqsing." 
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*' la it not to be feared,^^ replied Mr. Mait- 
land, calmlj, " (hat an overstrained rigidity may 
repel, instead of alluring; that the young and 
gay may recoil, and the timid shrink urom a 
path involved in unnecessary gloom V^ 

**' Sir,'^ said Mr. Vincent, ^' you can never 
make the road to Heaven, a ' primrose patli of 
dalliance/ '^ 

*^It is, I hope, not unfrequently a path of 

{pleasantness and peace,^' returned Mr. Mait- 
and. 

^ I suppose, Sir,^' said Mr. Vincent, with a 
sneer, " that, as your toleration is so extensive, 
it comprehends theatrical entertainments, and 
all their abominable et-ceteras*'' 

**' Not their abominable et-ceteras,^^ replied 
Mr. Maitland; ^^ but if our tlieatres were belter 
regulated, 1 think the stage might be e&tremely 
useful.'^ 

** It will never be any thing,^' exclaimed Mr. 
Vincent, ^' but a hot-bed for vice and voluptu* 
ousness.^^ 

At this moment, the quadrille finished, and 
the party assembled round the disputants. 

^* The very atmosphere is contagious,^^ con- 
tinued Mr. Vincent; ^^a young man may as 
well trust himself in a den of lions, as within 
the walls of a theatre.^' 

^^ And yet,'^ observed Montague, " men of 

high morality, and whose religious principles it 

would be somewhat rash to question, have 

honoured the drany. not only with their sanc^ 
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tioD but with their aosistance. Can any one 
doubt the piety of Milton ? and yet be has left 
us his delicious Comus. May we not still 
learn of Johnson, how to live, and of Addison, 
how to die ; though they both wrote for the 
stage." *^ 

^^ To these great names," observed Mr. 
Maitland, '' I may add that of a lady, whose 
pure and enlightened piety you cannot but 
appreciate; vvhose talents are acknowledged 
by aJJ parties ; whose soundness of judgment 
jione can deny. We are indebted to Mrs. 
More for the chaste and afiecting tragedy of 
Percy." 

'' The authors you have enumerated, Sir," 
said Mr. Vincent, '^were human and conse- 
quently liable to errors of judgment." 

^^ And you. Sir, are also human," said Hen- 
ry Wentworth, bowing to him with aflected gra- 
vity ; " and consequently liable, I presume, to 
errors of judgment." 

Mr. Vincent frowned ; and the rest of the 
party, with the eiception of Mr. Maitland, 
smiled. 

'^Do you imagine. Sir," said Mr. Spenser, 
" that the world would have been wiser or bet- 
ter, if Shakspcare had never existed? Was 
not his towering and matchless genius the gift 
of Heaven itself? Would he have done well 
to bury this precious and peculiar talent in the 
earth ?" 
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^' Genius, Sir/' replied Mr. Vincent, ^^ may 
dazzle us with its splendour, but it cannot alter 
facts. I believe I am not ringular in consid- 
ering theatrical establishments to be engines of 
devilish power, producing the most fatal and 
pernicious effects. Whoever, therefore, con- 
tributes to increase their fascinations, had bet- 
ter, in my opinion, never have existed." 

'' I consider that to be a point which it does 
not become us to decide," said Mr. Maitland. 
^' Let us leave the use and abuse of talents to 
he judged by Him who gave them." 

^Are you intimately acquainted with the 
authors you so uncharitably condemn ?" en- 
quired Montaeue. '^ Have you balanced their 
merits and defects with a very nice hand ?" 

Mr. Vincent hoped that he had something of 
more importance to attend to, than such idle 
nonesense. 

" Then we will not hail you as- a ^ wise 
^oung judge — a second Daniel.' A man bom 
blind might as well attempt to talk of the ra« 
diant colours of the sky ; or one bom deaf, to 
decide upon the effects of harmony." 

'' We, who know what it is to have all the 

Senerous sympathies of our nature awakened 
y theatrical exhibitions ; who have felt our 
admiration of all that is sublime in mind, or 
touching in morality, quickened by the com- 
tnned genius of a great poet and a great actor, 
are not likely to be much impressed b; the 
anathemas of mere prejudice." 
VOL. u 16 "* 
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**Sir, said Mr. Vincent, rallying sturdily 
against his host of opponents, ^^ the slight mo- 
mentary impuhes of which you speak, scarcely 
aflfect the question at all ; they may be bad as 
well as good. The sympathy excited by the 
tragedy of the Robbers, which induced some 
young men of rank to associate for the purpose 
of /obbing in the forests of Bohemia, was not 
much to be prized/' 

'^ The absurdities of the German school are 
not the question now,'' returned Mr. Spenser. 
^^ They could not be long tolerated in England ; 
but do Macbeth and Omello teach no useful 
lessons? the finest sermons that ever were 
written have not pourtrayed the danger and 
guilt of ambition, with half the energy, the ir- 
resistible force, with which Shakspeare paints 
it : we learn to shudder at the first light thought 
of eril tliat passes like a shadow across the 
mind, and is gone ; we see and feel its danger. 
And who, that contemplates the pangs of Othef- 
lo, and the exquisite, confiding tenderness of 
Desdemona, does not learn to dread the 
* green-eyed monster,' jealousy ?" 

^^ If lessons, thus forcible and impressive, 
were always taught upon the stage," said Mr* 
Maitland, ^' who would deny its utility ?" 

' ** I would," replied Mr. Vincent ; " there 
are innumerable objections to the best play 
that was ever written, sufficiently obvious and 
offensive to the serious and conscientious ; but 
I fancy," added he, sarcaatically, ^^ the fre- 
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quentere of theatres are not distingaiahed by 
the nicety of their moral sense." 

'' If that blow be aimed at Mr. Maitland," 
said Montague, indignantly, ^^ it falls to the 
ground ; for he never visits the theatres." , 

^^No; I think it incompatible with the du- 
ties which a clergyman has to fulfil," said Mr. 
IHaitland. ''They are of a sacred and im- 
portant character, and require thorough de- 
votedness of mind." 

^^ The duties of a Christian, either in or out 
of the priestly office," observed Mr. Vincent, 
•'are equally important." 

^ Equally important, I grant," said Mr. 
Maitland, '' but not equally absorbing. I am 
quite willing, however, to allow, that there are 
powerful objections to theatrical amusements, 
which present themselves with irresistible force 
to a considerate mind. ^' I allude to the con- 
stant profanation of the name of God, the de- 
fective morality of some of our most popular 
dramas, and the facility, nay, the eqcourage- 
ment, which the theatres am>rd to licentious 
habits of life." 

^' After acknowledging all this. Sir," said Mr. 
Vincent, '' can you with the least consistency 
say a single word in their defence." 

'^ Though I do acknowledge all this," re- 
plied Mr. Maitland, ''yet I would neither blot 
out the drama from the literature of our coun- 
try, nor level 'Our theatres with the dust. I 
would simply regulate them better ; — a more 
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^^ A« lo «;«>m«;dM$«/' CMfilfiiuetfl Mr« Mowbrajr. 
lUi*MiiUtt of th#^ir ob^rviilion,; '* iU**y Hfft u»a* 

«;xli'4v«|/;»tiit <;aricatijr«$ ; urirf lh'>«^ who tire 

dftifc." 

'* TlKt ChlM:, and tlw; ScIi^h)! for S<;jiitdtl. 
for iii^lbiMXt,'' >aid Moii(«^(i<;, Iriumplisiiitljri 
^* »r<i r'^rntt rkubly rntmkiuh mid tnuijntU^ 

^^Itftiy ooUiifif^ of Ui«{ ^>iUc,'' fl'e|;lfifd Mfi 
MoivImu V ; ^^ fliut i« Ix^yoiid |irau«? ; and m« lo tbt 
Hi:hool lor bi'MrtdttJ, ii i» iiol fiiawkitli, but inif* 

*^ Oiift htt|)|)jr circufn«b«nctf{ in UiAl piny,'' Mid 
Monttt^ijOi ^* iiy Ihiit tlifi piiir of lovers who 
m r^t^ularly iiuko Ui«^ir tt|i|i«iirttiiC4i an5 by no 
lfi<^UM« <:oiiH|)i4;iioiJM.'' 

^' Wt; (U'c m feiiM* of a joyful iatuun-AWon id 
(brir Kofl, liriiHiiif'iififl hotiow^,'' »»;iid Kannyf 
'' llitil tlii'y ifiiiki; no iio|)t (::•.: ion on Uif: li:<rd 
ii<7:iil« of Um) audi«:nc:<% I alway* luii^; to b«;'^ 
Ihi'V will adjoiirn, ttnd l<:ll i\w\v ti;iMb:r UU 
* inub^' lli<^ liHwthorn in lli<* daUs' " 

'* Now, I liavfi iMi Miui.li f<dloW'f(rfelinf( fbl 

•a I* III ■■! >l .1^1^ 



llimn/'' <ui;lainiitd \\t*Mry W<'nt worth, ^^ tlitt 
my li'Mirt i« alway« briinfiil of 
of tli^ni." 



my li'Mirt in alway« briinfiil of |)ily at the Hii^bt 



*' And I hnvit no doulil/' iidfh'd Iiih hiolhfr, 
'' llirtl yoii (U'«i in lovi* with llii' Ifiidrr btdy hfp 
ftidf, Un (li<' tinii^ hciM(i; : your hi'art in a kind 
of iiMirk. a (iorl of (ar^^'t (iir Cupid, at which he 
IN roniitantly pmcliMinK ^*' 
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*- After all,^' said Fanny, '^ my old friend 
and favorite, the clown, who comes in occa- 
sionally, and snufis a man's head off with a 
pair of snuffers, of suitable length, is infinitely 
more entertaining.^' 

^ Our taste for pantomime, notwithstanding 
its ingenuity,^' observed Montague, ^^ seldom 
outlives the simple age in which we long for 
Harlequin's wand, and ascribe to its magic 
touch the wonders we see ; when the decep- 
tion is unveiled, the spell is broken for ever/' 

"And yet,-' said Mr. Mowbray, "'are the 
pantomimic shiftings and changes of Harlequin 
and his friends at all more preposterous than 
the rapid succession of extraordinary events 
and improbable adventures which tragedy and 
comedy present? Does not the tragic hero 
&II in love one moment, become jealous the 
next, kill his rival, poison his mistress, and 
dispatch himself, with all the dexterity and 
speed of Harlequin ? And is not the fashion- 
able lover in comedy transformed instantly 
from a gay, profligate, dissipated fellow, with 
a seraglio like Mahomet's, into the most deli- 
cate, devoted, and constant of husbands ? 
What change, in the whole range of panto- 
aiime, can be more marvellous ? 

" You must allow, Sir," said Mr. Spenser, 
^ that comedy is valuable for preserving a pic- 
tare of manners and customs, which would 
otherwise be lost. If our old comedies could 
be purified from their grossness, they would be 
invaluable in this respect*" 
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^* Such a reformation,'' said Mr. Mowbray, 
'' far from increasing their value, would anni- 
hilate the little merit they possess. They 
would no longer paint the age in which they 
were written. Ihe language of fashion and 
of the court was then gross and licentious ; 
and the dialogue of the comedies of that day 
may rather be considered as a satire on those 
defects, than an apology for them : they are 
disgusting ; but the pictures they give of the 
manners of the times are more correct than 
any of modern date.'' 

*^ It is much more difficult to produce a good 
comedy in the present day,^' observed Mon- 
tague. '' Amidst the general polish and re- 
finement which pervades society, strohg and 
ludicrous contrasts of character are no longer 
to be found ; and it is not so easy to seize and 
distinguish those evanescent shades of folly 
which furnish, at present, the chief subjects 
for comedy." 

'* The French contrive to hit them off ad- 
mirably," said Fanny. " They arc to be en- 
vied their unrivalled Moliere. At Paris, dear 
Paris, a happy variety of entertainment suits 
every varying humour. Vou may listen grave- 
ly to Racine, or laugh with Bruiiet and Jolly. 
Oh ! bow I have enjoyed them all, and I can 
hardly believe, my dear Sir," continued she, 
turning to her father, ^Uhat you have not en- 
joyed them too." 
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^' Retain your incredulity, ifyou please,'^ re- 
plied Mr. Mowbray ; ^^ but allow me to be the 
best judge of what constitutes my own enjoy- 
ment." 

** I rejoice, Sir,'' said Mr. Vincent, '* that 
your opinion coincides with mine." 

** I fancy, Sir," replied Mr. Mowbray, " we 
coincide in distaste, but not in opinion. That 
a thinking and reflecting being should be grati- 
fied with bombast, extravagance, and folly, is 
matter of astonishment to me ; but the great 
mass of men are not reflecting beings ; there- 
fore, I do not quarrel with theatrical establish- 
ments, nor am I visionary enough to doubt 
tbeir political expediency. Let those who in- 
veigh against them point out a more harmless 
and efiectual mode of amusing a million of peo- 
ple." 

The carriages were now announced. Henry 
followed Fanny, entreating her to pity the woe- 
ful condition to which her bright eves had re- 
duced him ; and she pr9mised to ttiiok of his 
hard case with all the compassion it deserved. 

^ How long ought my pity to last ?" said she, 
turning to Edmund; — ^'^From eve till morn, 
and from mom till dewy eve again." 

^^ Yes ; that will do very well. His cure it 

Generally affected in about twenty-four hours. 
!*his may be a more desperate aflhir to be sure ; 
but in ordinary cases, he begins by sighing and 
striking his forehead the fint evening; walks 
about farioittly the next moming; towards 
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noon, is sufficiently rccovcrod to whistle; 
dances off the greater part of his love in the 
evening ; sleeps off the rest, and wakes the 
next morning as brisk as a bee, and as gay as 
a lark.'' 

Henry vowed that he had not been in love 
more than five times ; and never to such excess 
in bis whole life : that he would with pleaauro 
walk fiflv miles to gase upon her shadow, or 
kiss the hem of her garment. 

His rhapsody was interrupted by Mr. Mow- 
bray, who inquired whether Kaniiy intended to 
keep the horses waiting all night ? She hurried 
away. 

*^ One moment, only one moment,'' exclaim- 
ed Edmund Wentwortb ; ** it would be a tlioua- 
and pities, if that profound parting sigh and de* 
spending bow of Harry's were lost upon you. 
They arc the best of the kind 1 ever saw per- 
formed." 

Fanny was sorry that she had not time to 
show how properly she was affected by them ; 
and the party separated. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

^^ Well, Geraldino," said Fanny, when they 
wore seated in the carriage, *' those two lively 
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young men have made the day much more en- 
durable than I expected. As to Mr. Vincent, 
he gets worse and worse. I suppose, by-and- 
by, he will thmk it too great an enjoyment for 
us sinful creatures to breathe the pure air, and 
smell the fresh flowers. Mr. Spenser, did you 
ever see so repulsive a personage ?" 

*' No,'' said Mr. Spenser ; '^ I have heard the 

Jenus described ; but this is 'the first specimen 
ever met with." 

^^ And I am sure you may hope it will be the 
last,'' returned Fanny ; '* a stifi^ perpendicular, 
crabbed creature ; h^ always conjures up in my 
mind Praise-God-Barc-Bones, and his precious 
parliament.'' 

^^ Mr. Vincent means so well," observed Mr. 
Maitland, '^ that I sincerely regret his manner 
If so little conciliatory." 

^^ If he really means to do any good," said 
Fanny, '^ he defeats his own purpose : when- 
ever i have the misfortune to be with him, I 
always long to turn Mahometan. That poor 
dear Helen shudders and trembles at every step 
she takes in this world, as if she walked, like 
queen Emma, over burning plough-shares ; and 
her odious sister watches her just like one of 
those griffins who used to keep guard over the 
poor imprisoned damsels in the days of genii 
and giants. If these be the effects of religion, 
we are ten times better without it." 

^' Beware, I conjure you," said Mr. Maitland, 
" of so rash, so false, so fatal a conclusion. Do 
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not let the mistakes of others ioTolve 70Q in an 
error ten thousand times more dangerous." 

Geraldine had been enjoying Fanny's viva- 
city ; but the enei^gy of Mr. Maitland's manner 
arrested her attention. J«st so, thought she, 
would my dear mother have reasoned ; jqst so, 
would she have felt on such an occasion. 

^^ Theirs," continued Mr. Maitland, ^^ is a 
mistake which makes them less acceptable, and 
less useful to their fellow-creatures. The eifect 
of yours would be far more awful and enduring. 
They act from principle, up to their own view 
of what is right ; they contemplate the fleeting 
joys of time, contrasted with the immense valae 
of eternity, and shrink from them as worthies! 
and vain." 

'^ Is it possible, Mr. Maitland." said Fanny, 
impatiently, ^^ that you can be the champion of 
such a disgusting fanatical set ?" 

'^ i think their system too rigidly exclusive, 
too gloomy and contracted," replied he ; *^ but 
still, a strong sense of dutT, and the desire of 
pleasing God, are the spring of their actions, 
the powerful motive by which they are guided; 
and however I may lament the needless seve- 
rity of manner they adopt, which I think ex* 
tremely mischievous in its efiects, still the prin- 
ciple and motive lose none of their intnnsic 
vnlue : they are too high and holy not to claim 
Qur deepest reverence." 

A tear stole down the cheek of Geraldine ^ 
but Fanny, to whom such subjects were entirely 
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new, and completely tiresome, answered gid- 
dily, that she could not possibly say any thing 
abgot their grand and sublime motives. All 
she knew was, that their society gave her les 
vapeurs noirs, to an insufferable degree ; and, 
therefore, she should do her utmost to escape 
from them, and all who resembled them. 

^^ It is a pity they are not Roman Catholics,'^ 
added she ; ^' and then Mr. Vincent might be- 
come a monk of the order of La Trappe, and 
Miss Wentworth a Carmelite ; and they might 
be as grim and as grave as they pleased." 

^^ Their objection to literature, and general 
intellectual cultivation," observed Montague, 
^ is so preposterous and irrational, that, I con- 
fess, it excites my disgust." 

'^ That is certainly a most unfortunate mis- 
take," said Mr. Maitl4ld. /' The faculties 
which God has ^ciously given us may, and 
ought to be exercised and improved to the high- 
est pitch of which they are capable ; nor are 
ttiose lighter sunbeams which cheer, and grace, 
and gladden the jj^th of life, to be ungratefully 
excluded." 

<< I suppose," said Mr. Spenser, ^^^ these peo- 
ple, with their little contemptible prejudices, 
would exclude us from every book but the 
Bible." 

^' Oh ! no," said Fanny ; ^^ they would in- 
dulge you, besides, with Fox's Book of Mar- 
tyrs.^ 

TOfc* I. 17 * 
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. '^ Their spiritB may claim kindred with that 
^ the enlightened Caliph Omar,'' continued 
Mr. Spenser, in a contemptuous tone, ^^ who 
thought all hooks but the Koran peniicious or 
superfluous.'' 

^'And with Cromwell and his party, who 
called themselves the saints of the earth," ad- 
ded Montague. 

Mr. Maitland sighed. It was impossible for 
a well-ordered mind, for one full) sensible of 
the importance, the value, the loveliness of real 
piety, not to regret that slie did not always ap* 
pear in her own perfect and attractive form; 
that shi: should ever be so masqued and die* 
figured by human weakness or human perver* 
sity, as to repel instead of alluring, to excite 
disgust rather than affection. 

. ^' Who are you siting for so deeply, Mr. 
Maitland ?" said Fanny ; ^^ for us, or for the 
Caliph and Cromwell ?" 

'^ I hope you do not mistake me. Maitland ;" 
said Montague eagerly; ^^good feeling, and 
^ood taste, would alike deter me from speaking 
lightly of religion." 

'^ You must be under the influence of some- 
thing more permanent than good feeling, and 
more powerful than good tai>te, before you 
think or speak on it correctly," replied Mr« 
Maitland. 

'' But you must allow," resumed Montague, 
^ that the disastrous effects of the system we 
have been reprobating were suiBciently proved 
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at the period to which we allude* May not 
the unbridled licentiousness of the age of Charles 
the Second be in a great degree attributed to 
the disgust excited bj the bigotry and cant of 
the preceding yean; the bow, too strongly 
bent, recoiled with proportionate violence. 
Men of genius and wit disclaimed all reverence 
for religion, lest they should be confounded with 
the fools who had perverted, or the hypocrites 
who had disgraced it." 

^' Unhappily, there is too much justice in your 
observation,'' replied Mr. Maitland ; *' but the 
residence of Charles in the French court, where 
ihe morals were anv thing but pure, and the 
effect of his example upon his own court and 
country, should also be taken into the account.'' 

^' Ah ! poor Charles," exclaimed Fanny, ^' I 
have often pictured to m|pclf his feelings, upon 
exchanging all the gaiety and splendour of that 
charming French court, for the long faces and 
long sermons of the Covenanters. It is mira- 
culous that he ever survived it : cutting faggots 
in the woods of Staffordshire must have been a 
blessed exchange." 

The carriage stopped at the gate of the vica- 
rage, and Mr. Maitland took his leave. 

The night was clear and still, and the moon- 
beams played brightly upon its white walls, 
and silvered the shrubs and trees by which it 
was sheltered. Geraldine was struck with the 
softnessi repose, and beauty of the scene* 
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^^ How quiet, how peaceful," said she, in a 
low voice to Montague. ^* How admirably this 
sweet place must suit Mr. Maitland^s taste.'^ 

^^ Yes, 1 think he will be sorry to leave it, 
when Mr. Fullarton returns," observed Mon- 
tague. ^' But I believe they see a great deal of 
each other ; he is very much there." 

^^ Mr. Fullarton thinks him ' tmjetme homme, 
comtne il y tna peu /" said Fanny ; '^ indeed be 
certainly is a very amiable, consistent being; 
rather too parsonic, to be sure ; but I suppose 
he thioks it right, now and then, to show off his 
talents, pour Te metier du pritre»^^ 

^^ An exalted' motive, indeed, you attribute to 
him, Fanny," said Montague. ^^ I believe him 
to be influenced by the "pure and disinterested 
wish of doing good." 

(( Very likely," replied Fanny ; *^ but I fear 
his habit of sermonising, will become rather for^ 
midable in time ; for it certainly increases." 

'^ I fancy," said Mr. Spenser, ^^ that they 
think it right to give us ^ line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,' and a word ^ in season, 
and out ot season.' " 

Fanny laughed; but Montasae continued 
warm in the defence of Mr. Maitiand. 

^^ Well, you are ri^t, I suppose," said she ; 
** so pray wear him at your heart's core, if you 
please : I dare say he deserves it." 

*^ I once thought you were inclined to wear 
him at yours," retorted Montague, half mali- 
ciously. 
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Mr. Spenser felt a sudden beating at his 
heart. 

"Why, no,'' said Fanny. "He has some 
engaging qualities, it must lie confessed ; but he 
did not insinuate himself so far. He attracted 
nde, for a certain time, as the sun does a comet ; 
but then, you know, it flies off again, no one can 
tell why, to a prodigious distance." 

The carriage stopped again ; but Mr. Spenser 
did not seem to perceive it. His eyes were 
fixed upon the stars, which he appeared to be 
intently studying. 

"What are you thinking of, Spenser? Are 
you puzzling yourself about the astronomy of 
comets?" said Montague. "It is not worth 
while. They are capricious sort of things: 
you can make nothing of them." 

"They are rather difficult to understand^ 
perhaps," said Mr. Spenser, at he handed Fan- 
ny from the carriage, and walked with her 
through the hall ; " but they have something 
splendid and eccentric about them, which irre- 
sistibly captivates the attention." 

"Yes, there is a little variety about them, is 
there not?" returned Fanny. "They are 
much more amusing sort of things, altogether, 
than the fiied stars. There they are, twinkling 
and sparkling for ever, precisely in the same 
place. Now, a comet is so charmingly bewil- 
dering, it always keeps the mind in play ; we 
Jong to know whence it comes, and whither it 
goes." 
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They joined (he J'cst of the family in the 
(Imwing-room, where they found Mr. Mowbray 
combating his lady's astcrtion, that Mn. Wcnt- 
worlh was (he meet stupid of women, and Mr. 
Vincent the most disagreeable of men. Ilo 
admitted that they were positively stupid and 
disagreeable ; but ho denied (hat they were so 
in the superlative degree. He had known sc- 
verdl people still more stupid and still more 
disagreeable. 

^^ i cannot be too grateful to you, then, my 
dear,'' returned Mrs. Mowbray, *^for having 
reserved them for your own private acquaint- 
ance; for I am sure Mrs. Wentworth is the 
most fatiguing woman I ever met with. An 
automaton is a perfect treat compared to her. 
When we are tired to death of seeing it do the 
same thing, we can ba amused by wondering at 
the mechanism of the figure, and examining the 
springs and contrivances by which its various 
movemcn(s are effected. Now, Mrs. Went- 
worth onl^ irritates one. It is the most pro- 
voicing thing in the world to see real eyes and 
ears of so little use. I am sure, if hcrr poor 
head were dissected, it would not contain even 
the semblance of brains found in the beau's 
head in Addison's day. It would not even be 
stufTud with trifles. It would be full of empti- 
ness. Such a ridiculous contrast to Mr. Vin- 
cent ! I lor eternal smih^s, and his eternal frowns, 
are really too wearisome. I hope they won't 
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haunt mc in my dreams ; but I must run the 
risk ; for I am quite worn out." 
She Iqft the room \ and the party dispersed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Cjteraldine, on retiring to her room, was dis- 
posed to indulge in serious reflection. Tlic 
warning voice of Mr. Maitland still sounded in 
ber ear ; and she felt that she was treading on 
dangerous ground. The instructions and ex- 
ample of her beloved mother occurred to her 
mind with everwhelming force. What effect 
bad they produced ? She was living without 
reluctance in the neglect of many positive 
duties, and could not but acknowledge that the 
nicety of conscience, the purity of principle, 
so carefully cultivated by ber mother, were 
already weakened and contaminated. She cov- 
ered her face with ber hands, and wept bitter- 
ly ! — But it Was not too late. A powerful con- 
viction of her own responsibility still remain- 
ed : she still felt the value and importance of 
time as connected with eternity; and, again 
and again, she resolved to regulate her con- 
duct by ber own sense of duty, not by the ex- 
ample and mazimt of those arooiid her. Alas ! 
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(jcrnldinc mado (hit roiolution in iho lolitude 
of lior cimmber ; but it wai to bo put into eflfcct 
amidst the seductioni Qnd tomptattoni of the 
world. 

Circuinitiinces seemed to coMpire ogAirnt 
her. Mr. Uoroiford, who Htill uppeitred ruHt- 
Initf aiul melancholy, was peniuauud by Mrs* 
Mowbra;)r ajrain to try the rcslief of travolliuff, 
and decided upon makins a tour through Italy 
and Switzerland, (ieraldine earnestly entrea- 
ted to accompany him, but this scheme was 
seriously opposed by Mrs. Mowbray : she thought 
her too young to undertake such a journey, 
unaccompanied by a female friend, and wlierc 
could a suitable one be found ? It was there- 
fore determined that she should remain witli 
Mrs. Mowbray till her father^s return, when ber 
education would be completed, and slie would 
be of an age to preside with propriety over liis 
establiHhment.— ^ieruldine submitfitd witli re- 
luctance to thin arran^emmt ; site hud a secret 
dread of the eflect which would be uroduced on 
her own mind by the habits and opinions of the 
Mowbray family, and occasionally felt strong- 
ly inclined to communieate her scruples to 
her fattier; but here, the habitual deference slie 
had acquired for him interfered. (Jould she 
presume to suggest an objection which lie did 
not appear to feel ? Would not the detail of 
her fears and scruples convey a tacit reproach, 
and perhaps create in his mind a feeding of im^ 
easiness tod perplexity, which might pres« paio- 
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fully upon spirits already brokeQ ? Woodlands, 
too, and its inhabitants, had many claims upon 
her affection and gratitude ; and, young as she 
was, would it be right to erect herself into a 
judge of their conduct, and point out deficien- 
cies which seemed to have escaped her father^s 
attention ? Never for a moment did she allow 
herself to suppose that his blindness proceeded 
from indifference to the subject itself* But 
though Mr. Beresford had been a most attach- 
ed and affectionate husband, though he ad- 
mired the lovely and touching effects of piety 
as they appeared in the character of his wife, 
be was far from attaching the same importance 
to religious education and habits, or to religion 
itself. He contemplated it as something ad- 
mirable and estimable, where it happened to be 
found ; but he did not consider it of vital and 
essential consequence* He connected no idea 
of danger with the want of it ; and seemed, upon 
the whole, to think it the felicity of a peculiar 
temperament, — a sort of natural gift, (like un- 
common sweetness of temper,) attractive and 
beneficial ; but rather a distinguishing and 
valuable endowment, than an incited princi- 
ple* He had contemplated Mrs* Beresford, not 
as a Christian, influenced by an active powerful 
principle, producing certain and salutary effects, 
but as one of those pure and bigMy-gifted 
beings, fit to be '^ enskied, and sainted ;'' and 
that the world in general should resemble her 
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so little, he considered not at all more extraor- 
dinarj than that the daisy should be less fragrant 
than the rose, or the grass of the field less 
beautiful and majestic than the forest oak. 

He delighted to trace in Geraldine a resem- 
blance to her in mind and manner: the same 
gentle and feminine soilness, the same sim- 
plicity and freedom from pretension and affec- 
tation were apparent; and he believed that a 
residence in a family as lively and intelligent as 
that of the Mowbrays would be peculiarly ad- 
vantageous, inspiring cheerfulness, and indacine 
exertion in a character naturally timid and 
retiring. 

By this arrangement he flattered himself that 
her happiness and improvement would be se* 
cured ; and, after a short time passed in pre- 
paration, he set out on his intended tour. 

Geraldine pleaded so hard to be allowed to 
accompany him to Dover, that Mrs. Mowbray, 
though she declared it to be a very foolish 
scheme, could not resist her solicitations, and 
she fras indulged in the melancholy pleasure of 
remaining to the last moment with her father ; 
of watchmg with streaming eyes and beating 
heart the vessel in which he had embarked 
gradually recede, till only its white sails were 
visible, then lessen into a dusky spot, which 
soon disappeared in the haze and indistinctness 
of distance. Slowly and reluctantly she turned 
her eyes from the glittering waves, and obeyed 
Mrs. Mowbray's summons to re-commence their 
journey. 
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This lady was too decidedly a woman of the 
world to retain much acuteness of feeling. 
The fears and thousand vain imaginings which 
combined to distress a tender and youthful mind 
at such a moment, had no power over hers ; but 
though she did not in any degree participate 
the teelings of Geraldine, she had too much 
good sense and good temper, not to understand 
and pity them* 

She allowed her therefore for some time to 
weep quietly aniLuninterruptedly in the corner 
of the carriage^ mthout making a single remark 
upOQithe inutility of her tears, or the weakness 
of s^f-indulgence; and waited patiently till her 
feelings were exhausted, before she attempted 
either to cheer or amuse her. Then by ju- 
dicious kindness of manner and easy play of 
conversation, insensibly detached her thoughts 
from the parting scene, and directed them to 
surrounding objects. 

Geraldine felt too grateful for Mrs* Mow- 
bray's kind exertions to allow them to be un- 
successful: she exerted herself in return : her 
spirits gradually revived ; and by the time they 
reached Woodlands, had risen from serenity 
almost to cheerfulness. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

1 HE visible reluctance with which Mr. Speo- 
8cr had taken his leave, excited a very proper 
degree of sympathy in Mrs. Mowbray, which 
she expressed, by requesting that he would 
join their party, with Montague, at the ensuing 
Christmas. The invitation 1^ beoa promptly 
accepted, and appeared to aMrd material con- 
solation to Mr. Spenser. ^ 

It was observed that Fanny hailed the frotti 
and snows of December with peculiar auima- 
tion ; and that her lightness of heart, and gaiety 
of spirits, evidently increased, with every de« 
creasing day. Indeed, towards the approach 
of Christmas, there was so much of the rest- 
lessness of joy, and the flutter of hope, in her 
manner, that it could not escape Mrs. Mow* 
bray's attention; and she began carefully to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages of an 
alliance between Mr. Spenser and her daughter* 
It was certainly inferior to her hopes and 
wishes. A private gentleman, with two thou* 
sand a-year, was a poor exchange for a peer 
with fifteen. It was true the gentleman was 
a man of genius, — the peer only a peer : but 
genius, though attractive, was by no means, 
certainly beneficial, as a conjugal quality; it 
was not always manageable. Now a peerage 
was decidedly a very good thing of its kind ! 



h w'j» iti vttin to r«)pr?l the past. Tlub bad 
been stiki si chousiiKf tinier ov.^r. ia litfl&rnfuc 
ways^ bj phikMOfben aiHt motnlbts* JAn»* 
Slow bray acknowie%iged« «s Ihev dki. tbat ^^ U;f 
mathfurs p<i;f4fii^ na Si^ b^^fts ftA^a ttnt ffMini :** 
and vet she heaved many a s^^ in private when 
she thot^t of ihe pa$t/aad Lord iilenmore* — 
She knew, however, that Fanny heaved ik> 
sigte about the natter; and that ^ had $uiK- 
ciently proved tier determination of deciding 
fer herseh'on all similar occasions* This secret 
conviction materially assisted Mr* Spenser'^ 
cause. 

Fanny, wiih all her airy playfalne^ and smil- 
ing good humour, was in liacl an uncontrollable, 
vnpersuaded person, who laughed at the old- 
fiismoned notions of filial obedience, and per- 
sonal sacritices. 

That she was exceedingly attracted by Mr* 
Spenser, was not to be doubted ; that she would 
refuse him if he wore e^iually attracted, and 
things came to so critical a point, could not he 
exnectcd. 

Mrs. Mowbray, therefore, nicely balancinn^ 
probabilities, possibilities, and certainties, 
thought it best to throw no useless impediments 
in the way* As far as she was concerned 
in the business, **the course of true love'* 
might, for onco, '^nm smooth,*^ Whether 
Mr. Mowbray had traced Fanny^s evident 
exhilaration to its right cause, she could not 
precisely detonmM) but the felt anxious to 
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evince her own penetration, and ascertain his 
sentiments. 

The next morning, Fanny proposed to Ger* 
aldine and Mademoiselle Dubourg a long walk, 
immediately after breakfast, 

^' Don't you think, my dear," said Mrs. 
Mowbray, as soon as they had quitted the room, 
" that Fanny is looking remarkably well V^ 

^^ She looks very well," replied Mr. Mow- 
bray ; '* but as, to the best of my recollection, 
she has scarcely ever looked otherwise, I can* 
not agree with you in thinking it remarkable." 

^Ms it possible," exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray, 
^^ that the peculiar animation expressed in every 
attitude, the gladness which lights up every 
feature, should entirely have escaped your at- 
tention '? I am sure you might study the tale of 
Eyes and no Eyes, with prodigious advantage*'' 

^^ Don't trouble yourself to devise remedies 
for my infirmities, my dear," replied Mr. Mow- 
bray ; ^^ if you favour me with a hint of what 
you desire me to infer from this esitraordinary 
animation, it will do as well as if I, like your* 
self, possessed the faculty of second sieht«" 

^^ Surely, the inference is too obvious to re- 
quire a hint," replied Mrs. Mowbray. 

^' You are wrong," observed Mr. Mowbray, 
''to measure my perceptions by your own. 
Some good-natured genius may have touched 
you eyes as he did those of Mirza ; and irhilst I 
see only the cattle feeding on the plains of 
Bagdad, you may be gazijfcjpth Mtinushmept 
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and raptore on the wobdrous vision revealed to 
you," 

"No,'' said Mrs* Mowbray, ^* charm and 
talisman would be superfluous here. 1 have 
oqly to trace the effect to its cause." 

" Simple as that operation appears," return- 
ed Mr. Mowbray, 'M have known people blun- 
der about it strangely." 

" This is rather too plain a case to be puz- 
zling," replied his lady : " it is not less certain, 
than that light flows from the sun." 

" Your illustration is rather unfortunate, my 

dear," said Mr. Mowbray ; " for that is a point 

philosophers have not yet determined. You 

see how easy it is to call that certain which is 

* only apparent." 

^^ Oh ! pray donH attempt to force me with 
yoa into Doubting Castle," replied Mrs. Mow- 
bray, laughingly "you, and your friends the 
philosophers, may have it all to yourselves. I 
believe it has always been a strong-hold of 
theirs ; but I intend to be contented with the 
^ evidence of my eyes and ears." 

" You must be contented, then, to be fre- 
quently deceived," said Mr. Mowbray. 

" You are certainly determined to incur no 
such risk," retorted she ; " for you refuse to 
make use of either." 

"Endeavour to console yourself, my dear, 
by recollecting that you amply supply my de- 
ficiencies," returned Mr. Mowbray, " by seeing 
what is invisible to other eyes, and hearing 
what is inaudible t6 coaunon ears." 
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" Well, and a moet enviable privilege it is,*' 
rejoined Mrs. Mowbray : *^ but, seriouBly, to 
ruturn to Fanny,— do you not perceive bow 
powerfully she is attracted by a certain expect- 
ed guest of ours ; and that the attractioa- it 
mutual." 

^' Poor Spenser!'' exclaimed Mr. Mowbray, 
with uplifted eyes ; ^* so you have really 6xed 
bis doom, after an acquaintance of a few days. 
•—The Dev of Algiers and the Pasha of Acre, 
are scarcely more rapid in their decisions !— 
The only difference is, that their cry would be. 
Off with his head ! and yours is. Away with 
bis heart !" 

^^At any rate,'' replied Mrs. Mowbray, 
'^mine is the most merciful command of the 
two. Men contrive to live on comfortably 
enouffh with the loss of a heart ; but I never 
beard of their recovering the loss of a bead.^' 

^* Why, the heart has a trick of getting back 
again to its place, after a certain lapse of time,'^ 
said Mr. Mowbray : ^^ now the head is rather 
less obliging in that respect" 

" However," resumed Mrs. Mowbray, ** you 
are mistaken in fancying that 1 have issued anj 
decree on the subject. That a decree will go 
forth, I am certain ; but not from me. I re* 
serve my strength for more important con* 
quests ! This is not worth making." 

^^ Do you flatter yourself, then, my dear, that, 
with all your skill in generalship, you will hare 
the patience to stand neuter on this occasion ?" 
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'^ Yea ; I shall imitate your example, as all 
lovioe and obedient wives ought to do ; and let 
Cupid play his own game. But, pray, is this 
gentleman, or is he not, a iavourite of yours ?^' 

^« Do you mean Cupid, or Mr* Spenser/— 1 
can^t precisely decide to which of ihem your 
question refers.'^ 

*^ Nonsense !'^ exclaimed Mrs* Mowbray ; '* I 
heard all you thought of Cupid above twenty 
years ago : — now tell me what you think of Mr* 
Spenser V^ 

•« Do you mean to ask whether I like him 
suiaman, or as a son-in-law T' enquired Mr* 
Mowbray* 

^ Oh, one includes the other \ so answer me 
forthwith, 1 implore you*^^ 

^^ Your conclusion is not correct,^' returned 
Mf« Mowbray : ^* 1 am sure 1 like him as a man ; 
but I am not quite certain that 1 should Uke him 
as a son-in-law*^' 

^^ Well ; your objections ? State them in a 
minute, or shall I state them for you 1 He is 
not rich enough ?'' 

** Amply.*' 

«« Not old enough ?'' 

" Sufficiently.'' 

^^ Not wise enough ?" 

« AbundanUy." 

^* Oh, you most incomprehensible enigma!" 
exclaimed Mrs* Mowbray ; *' I will have noth- 
ing more to do with you." 

'* As you please : — 1 rejoice in being spared 
the trouble of explanation," returned hc» 
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^^But, seriously,'' resamed Mn. Mowbray, 
after a short paase, ^^ what can be your objec- 
tion ?»» 

*^ I thought you ha'd decided to enquire no 
farther.*' 

^* No, no, I recant, and claim the privilege of 
my sex." 

'' Well, then,'' said Mr. Mowbray ; ^ I think 
it possible for a man to be all we believe Mr. 
Spenser to be, and yet I am not convinced that 
the happiness of my daughter would be safe in 
bis keeping. He is enga^ns, ardent, enthusi- 
astic ; but whether he will be constant, kind, 
and affectionate, remains to be proved. He is 
idolatrously fond of beautv, and unable to re* 
sist its fascinations ; therefore likely enough to 
wish, like the Jews of old, to gefrid of his wife, 
when she no longer finds favour in his eyes.*' 

^ A formidable objection, indeed !" said Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

'' It is, at present, rather a conjecture than 
an opinion," observed Mr. Mowbray: 'Mime 
will either confirm or overthrow it. If this 
floating conjecture settle into a permanent 
opinion ; and 1 see any prospect of the iccom- 
plishment of your prophecies, I shall state it to 
Fanny ; but 1 shall do no more. I shall inter* 
fere no farther. — She must, and she will, be 
the arbitress of her own destiny." 

Mr. Mowbray took up a book ; and his lady, 
after musine for some time on the comparative 
merits of a decided temper, and a pliant one, 
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left Cbe room, widioot beii^ i 
point tot her own sfttiifiiction ! 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

7hb next daj was a daj of bappinefls. It 
brought with it Montague and Mr. Spenser* 
The one in hi^ spirits ; the other rich in hope* 

Dorii^ the few wedcs of his abseny, the 
memofj and imagination of Mr. Spc»Rr had 
been indefatigable. His memorj constantly re- 
called Fannj^ lieanty, grace, and yivacitj ; and 
his imagination invited diese attractions with 
colours so bright and dazzling, that they be- 
came quite resistless. They were ^ the theme 
of day, and the dream of ni^t :^ and by the 
time he met Montague in London, he had quite 
conrinced himself^ that his only chanee of hap- 
piness was, in a union with her. 

Mr. Spenser had no £unily to consult on the 
occasion. He was an only child, and had lost 
both iatber and mother, before the age of fif- 
teen. His guardians, who were men of fashion 
and of honour, took all posrible care of bis pro- 
perty, and left his principles and conduct chief- 
ly to his own vigilance. 
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Under ibe«e circumstauces, the habit of m:U- 
coiitrol wan uot hkely to beconia very vigor- 
out), lie feh and enjoyed tlie freedom, which 
few po«8eb6ed in an er^ual degree ; and ftafe |>ur* 
fiuitb. though chiefly indicative of feujieriorii) oi 
miud. were always marked hy tlie impetuotity 
of unrestrained and eager telf-wilh 

An iiiey travelled together to Woodlaitde. 
Mr, Spenser beard from Montague, ttwt Fanny 
— his beautiful, brilliant Fannv, was certainly 
disengaged t lie was also indulged with Monta- 
gue's private opinion, that she had never been 
in love* — Never 1 He could vouch for her hav- 
ing 6||Ujrned a coronet with magnanimous dib- 
dam ! Her heart was as light and free as Spen- 
ser could desire it to be ; and Monlagee onade 
no obj<:ction to his cruel project of ensnaring 
thisheait! He wished him all manner of suc- 
cess ; spoke witli confidence of thoae little deli- 
cate finishings, and nameless embellishments, of 
which his sister's character was susceptible, and 
which the finger of love alone could give. Mr. 
Npenser thougiit it precisely what it ought to foe. 
It was profanation lo talk of improvement. 

They found Fanny as lovely and bloomii^ a« 
high health and expected happiness could make 
hcj'. iShe blushed becomingly at the si^U of 
Mr. Spenser ; and, as she was not, hke Geral- 
dine, in the hourly practice of such sort of 
tilings, Montague thought it a favourable omen 
for bib friend. 
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Geialdine smiled as warm a welcome as ever 
on Montague, and took her station, as usaal, bj 
his side. 

Mrs. Mowbraj, kind and considerate for 
ereiy body, planned many schemes of enjoy- 
ment, and promoted more. — Dinner parties 
without ceremony, dances in which erery body 
might retain their favourite partner without of- 
fence, and music, during which, every body 
might talk without reproof, — were among the 
luxuries she provided, and they procured her a 
laige share of popularity with th« young peo- 
ple. In short, love and novelty Combined to 
throw so powerful a charm over tlfj^ d^ and 
hours, as far as Mr. Spenser was Concerned ; 
that he was in a constant ecstasy! He was 
heard to declare that the gardens of Annida, 
and the grotto of Calypso, must have been dull 
regions, compared to Woodlands ; and that he 
would not have forfeited his visit there, to have 
ranged with Mahomet through the seven hea- 
vens! 

Four weeks of felicity passed away ; yes, — 
there was no exaggeration in the term. It had 
been positive felicity! — He might once have 
thought the assertion, that ''love is heaven, 
and heaven is love,^' a mere poetical flourisli ; 
but he bad felt all its truth. The decisive 
question indeed had not passed. He had fear- 
ed precipitation ; he had dreaded the possibili- 
ty of awaking from his enchanting dream ; but 
all that lo<^ could reveal, or incessant devot- 

VOL* I. 19 
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I 

fldnriHR rv|ir(!iiiH, lind born oHonMl niifl nr.crpl^di 
Willi n grtttn tho mont riicuiirHf;iii{(, — m friifik- 
firrii^ thr mont liririlrhliiK • 

AuttWw.r wrfk imfi^nd, MotilA^iio br^nii IaIIc' 
in^ liobfrly of rrfiimin^ to rollr^Ot—of ^«ri*pk 
ofitiN fiitd frnld m(vln|R,_ (»r lim li(»|>r^f fi^um, nnd 
tomprtiliofifi. 

Mr. S|M;fifirr norrnrfl prrfri:lly iiMoni^hrd, 
timl Mtjr.h tliirii(M roiild rxrdr hope* or frar; 
thai miiti f'Oiild Ijvn for niiy iUmu oxcrpt Iova, 
or Hiijr body rjirriit irorniiii ; ntid ho ronfrivf^d, 
1»ororn iho cu^ or tbo work, to toll thin in ^ 
Imppjr a itMi find fit no hnypy n rnorrirnt, f/i 
FHnr^g^hM nIio iii:knOwb'df(rd, tho vorjr iMut 
th'w^^mkjvtnM pOMtbly do, wotdd bo to lite 
fof eiurh otiior* 

Tfii'ii »rr»ii«0fiicmt oirt willi no cfliofiili/>n 
from tho lif'iidA of tbo himily. It Wfifk ftctod'd 
to, Willi K'''*t.o'*il ooiirti'ny) by Mm. Mfywbriiy, 
who pt/jHod hornoir, upon nothf^ up to l«ord 
f /hovtortu'brft tuH%%m^ t lift I wlintovor wm worth 
doin(/ nt »ll, ¥n\n Worth doin^ woll, And wttbotit 
rnurh li'^itMtion, thongh with nifhor inoro tU.- 
hhor»lit'«: ((r»vity, by Mr, Mowbrny. 

il<* hid ft pnvuU* tntorviow wifh \u% d»ii((h' 
tnr whi' h oxf ii«'d «ofno finotion on both «fd<'« ; 
but l'*>i'in^ w;ic( dorifiivo. Slio IfHrriod to hi« 
pr>ii«io of Mr. H|,on*»'r'ji powfr«i Ot imtttl Mnd 
AMffi'-tivf f|'i!iliti«'^ with fb'lif^bt ; HlM to b» 
{r,ttsi tvith httic nbirniy find no ronvirtion* 

Vivo. fAf*-U*t^ f l/»«o ob»*'r*«tioii of Mr, Hpcri' 
v;r'» ch'irficinr liad coiifirinod tho ftfit|iicioftfy 
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which Mr. Mowbray had hinted to his Lady. 
That he lo?ed Fanny, could not be doubted ; 
but it ^as with an intenseness, which did not 
promise durability. It was an extravagant, 
impetuous, absorbing passion, rather than the 
tender and devoted fecUng which endures 
when the charm and grace and loveliness of 
youth have faded. He looked at and listened 
to her rather as an object of adoration than 
affection : and Fanny, delighted, flattered, and 
captivated, unaccustomed to reflection, and 
unpractised in the government either of Iter 
thoughts or feelings, repaid his admiration with 
an ardour of affection, which she sought neither 
to conceal nor control. *"' 

Mr. Mowbray, though perfectly aware of 
the fniitlessness of opposition with a charac- 
ter such as hers, penevered in now and then 
offering a few cautionary hints. 

*' You play your part of Goddess exceeding- 
ly well, Fanny,'' said be, as they were sittmg 
together in the library ; "you are not at all en- 
cumbered by your new dignity, but receive 
the incense so lavishly offered, with very be- 
coming ease and grace." 

" Why should I not ?" replied Fanny ; " it 
is hot merely acceptable, but precious to 

**! Hbpe,'' said Mr. Mowbray, "that it is 
not absolutely essential to your happiness ; be- 
cause I am compelled to hint that you are 
only a goddess pro tempore ^ — that the day 
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will come, a ^ day decreed hj fate,^ when in- 
ceDse and sacrifice will iail; and you mosl 
consent to descend to the level of the rest of 
the daughters of Eve. How are you prepared 
for such degradation ??' 

^^I shall still receive the incense of the 
faeart,'^ returned Fanny, '^ that cannot be ex- 
hausted.^' 

Mr. Mowbray shook his head. ^'We will 
hope for the best,'' said he ; " but I believe 
the flame kindled on the altar of Hymen, is 
not always like that in the temple of Veita^ 
pure, steady, and perpetual." 

^^ Sometimes it scarcely amounts to a flame,'' 
i^joineB Fanny : *^ who can wonder, then, if 
the feeble spartc be quickly eilinguished." 

'^A single qpark," said Mr. Mowbraj, 
^* often increases gradually to a bright flame ; 
but a verv fierce flame exhausts its own souiwe, 
and may be reduced to the inwgnificance of a 
sii^le spark, and finally die away.'' 

Fanny's countenance expressed considerable 
emotion. 

^How lone, my dear father," said she, 
^* have you uought it the part of wisdom to 
anticipate evil ?" 

^'xou must admit its possibility," replied 
Mr. Mowbray ; '' is it not, therefore, wisdom 
to be prepared for it ?" * 

^' If these be the lessons of moral philoso- 
phy," said Fanny, '^ I do not think them werUi 
studying. My own is a mucb better system. 
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I ibiuk it felly to embitter the present bj 
wasting a thought upon the future, which may 
never arrive, which must always be shrouded 
in mist and uncertainty. At any rate, if we 
do think on the subject at all, it is as well to 
let the beam of hope cast over it a few rain- 
bow tints." 

*'^ They fade while we look at them,'' observ- 
ed Mr. Mowbray. 

*^ Yes. but they are better than perpetual 
clouds and darkness," returned Fanny. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. Spenser, and Fanny was recalled from the 
contemplation of the future to enjo> the Ely- 
sium of the present. 

Montague returned to college, and the rest 
of the family repaired to London, to adjust 
preliminaries. The marriage was to take 
place in the Spring, and jewels,* carriagfis, 
and dress-makers, lawyers, liveries, and love, 
lefi few minutes oi the intervening time unoc- 
cupied. 

Fanny and Mr. Spenser were in so happy a 
frame of mind, that they felt perfectly willing 
to submit to the limitations which an income of 
two thousand a-year rendered eipedient ; one 
house, one carriage most suffice. 

Mrs. Mowbray's recollections of Glenmore 
Hall were rather painful , hut Fanny pronoun- 
ced the house they had chosen at Richmond 
in every respect admirable. It united so many 
advantiges, comprehending all that was beau- 

VOL. 1. 19 * 
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tiful and attractive in a country residence, 
without excluding the gaieties of London* 

Mre. Mowbray was compelled to acknow- 
ledge all its conveniences and beauties! and 
after rather less than the usual display of pret^ 
ty reluctance on the lady^s side, and rather 
more than the usual eloquence on the part of the 
gentleman, tlie wedding day was fixed. Thej 
were married in proper form, by bishop and 
special licence, i here was a due proportion 
of white satin, and Brussels lace,— -of beauty, 
hope, and happiness. 

The bride and bridegroom set off for Balk } 
— ^believing themselves to be of the number of 
those happy few, ^ the happiest of their kind, 
whom gentle stars unite.* — Abundance of bride- 
cake, compliments, and regards circulated, and 
the kindest congratulations poured back in re* 
turn. 

Geraldine, after the bustle, attendant upon 
the dignity of a bride-maid was over, felt at 
leisure to regret Fanny exceedingly. The sidit 
of tlie room she had occupied, and all the 
little veaciges it contained ; — the work-box, 
that had been thought unworthy of a bride, — 
and the flower-stands, which had been pro- 
nounced unfit for Richmond, excited very pain- 
ful emotions. It would be still more trying to 
return to Woodlands without her. The woods 
would be as beautiful, the flowers as gay, the 
walks as varied ; but half tbeir charm for Ger- 
aldine would bo lost. 
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At her age she might hare felt some morti- 
fication, had she guessed that these feelings 
were not in the shghtest degree reciprocated 
by Fanny. The separation did not cost her a 
sigh, nor did a single regret of home disturb 
the fulness of her joy ; but Geraldine knew 
nothing of the absorbing interest which love 
excites ; of its tyrannic sway over the heart, 
flioughte, and wishes ; of its powerful and ex- 
clusive claims : she was ignorant of its despo- 
tism, and had yet to learn that the charm with 
which it invests the present, throws the past 
inte oblivion, and the future into shade. 

At this time letters were received from 
Georgiana. They expressed, in calm and 
common-place language, feelings as calm and 
common^place : — a litUe regret at being sepa- 
rated from her family ; a few complaints of the 
tedium of the voyage ; some surprise at the 
new house of which she was mistress; and 
rather a bungling description of the beautiful 
scenery of the country. To this was added, 
an account of her reception from the ladies of 
the settlement ; of a dinner, at the governor's ; 
during which no less than fifty men in turbans 
waited upon the guests ; and at which the ta- 
ble was profusely covered, and the ladies pro- 
fusely decked. 

Her language, however, rose to something 
like animation, in* describing the splendour of 
Colonel Harcourt's establishment. Her house 
was the largest, her virandas the broadest, her 
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palankeefM and carriages the gayeit, the jew- 
els auMitMes the most costly, of any id the 
island ; and as the ^ crowning blessinff/ Colon- 
el Harcourt was still the same fond, adoring 
Colonel Harcourt that he had been in Eng- 
land. 

His letters sounded the praises of Georgianai 
in very lover like superlatives; detailed the 
trifling inconveniences shi9 bad ex^^ lenced 
during the voyage, with tender sympaii.^\ and 
spoke of the admiration eicitcd by her I>eaut7, 
with all the rapture of gratified pride. 

The packet, altogether, left a very satisfac- 
tory impression. Georgiana seemed to be en- 
joyirifl; as much positive happiness as she was 
capable of; and to be leading a life of complete 
indulgence, which leA her nothing to do, bul 
to sit in splendid array, like the idols of the 
country she inhabited, and receive the homage 
of all around her. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Gerildini's visits at Wcntworth Hall became 
more frequent after Faniiy^s marriage. Mr. 
Wentworth, concluding that she would feel 
the loss of her lively companion, pressed his 
invitations with a warmth and earnestness not 
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to be retisted ; but in the present state of her 
mind, these visits were not a little irfbchiev- 
ous in their effects. 

At Woodlands, she was in imminent danger 
of becoming indifferent to the subject of re- 
ligion ; at Wentworth Hall, of being disgusted 
bjit 

Mr. Latimer, the curate, who succeeded 
Mr. Vincent, presented a striking contrast to 
his predecessor in opinion and manner. He 
was a well-bred, and rather fashionable young 
man, who had taken orders in compliance with 
the wishes of his father; and who believed 
tint the whole duty of a clei^man consisted 
in a decent performance of the service of the 
church once in seven days. The inteiTcning 
time he divided between hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and visiting. His manners were frank 
and easy, his conversation lively and facetious ; 
be bad compliments for the ladies, anecdotes 
and bon mots for the gentlemen, and a laugh at 
every body's service. He was consequently 

Eronounced, by the elderly ladies of the neigh- 
ourbood, to be a vastly agreeable voung man ; 
by the young ladies, to be a delightful creature ; 
and by their brothers to be a devilish pleasant 
fellow. — Who could wonder at his popularity ? 
He could play a rubber with the first class, 
sing glees with the second, and ride races with 
the third. 

It may be imagined with how little compla- 
cency this substitute for her fiivourite Mr. Yin- 
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cent was received by Mm WeDtworth. Hit 
first morning call at Wentworth Hall decided 
her opinion ; his short riding coat, and fasbion* 
able appearance, exciting a disgust in her 
mind, not wholly unmixed with horror. Oq 
listening to his conversation, this feeling be- 
came mingled with contempt, was quickened 
into enmity upon hearing him preach, and 
broke out into open hostility at their second or 
third interview. 

His style of preaching differed as decidedly 
from that of Mr. Vincent, as his style of dress 
and conversation. Mr. Vincent had been ac* 
customed to dwell exclusively on the doctrines 
of Christianity, rarely enforcing or explaining 
its practical duties : the views he himself had 
adopted on certain points, he earnestly wished 
his flock to embrace, and he frequently des* 
canted so vehemently on the total corruption 
of human nature ; the doctrine of decrees, 
and the consequent ineflicacy of all human ef- 
forts, that many in his con^^rcgation felt their 
actual sins to be rather the natural effect of a 
cause beyond their own control, than deeds 
to which a certain and awful responsibility was 
attached. 

Mr. Latimer fell into no such error ; his ser* 
mons indicated a most comfortable opinion of 
human nature, both as to its actual state and 
future expectations ; they dwelt chiefly on the 
mercy or God, on the beauty of virtue, and 
deformity of vice* They were too tine for the 
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poor, and too flimfy to produce much effect 
upon the rich ; they might have been precisely 
what they were, * Had Faul of Tarsus lived and 
died a Jew*' 

Miss Wentworth listened to them, with 
obvious and uncontrollable impatience, and 
very soon openly attacked 'Mr. Latimer, upon 
what she termed his dreadful errors and bar- 
ren style of preaching. 

Mr. Latimer at first stared, then smiled sati- 
rically, bowed, and professed never to dispute 
with the ladies ; but Miss Wentworth was not 
to be thus foiled ; she said much that was 
just and true in a manner the most abrupt and 
uncourteous ; and reiterated it so unseasona- 
ably, that Mr. Latimer^s bows and smiles were 
exchanged for aversion' and disgust ; and tiic 
negligence with which he at first treated her 
opinion^*, was stimulated into opposition, by her 
own injudicious zeal. The torch of discord 
thus kindled, was never extinguished ; Miss 
Wentworth designated Mr. Latimer, as one of 
those unworthy shepherds, to whom the ^ hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed ;' and he compar- 
ed her to the bigots of the iron times, and 
spoke contemptuously of female controversial- 
ists and Pharisaical pretensions* There was a 
warfare either of words or looks whenever 
they met. Christian forbearance was unexer- 
cised, and Christian love annihilated. 

Amidst all this, Helen's melancholy be^an 
to weftr a deeper and more, gloomy character. 
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Miss Wentwortk, dreading flie inflaence of Mr. 
Latimer, watched with additional earaestoen 
over her sister's principles ; and selected such 
books as she thought likely to impress her ef- 
fectuallj ; but no selection could be less judi- 
ciois. Helen read of raptures and ecstacies 
whiph she could not feel, of instantaneous con- 
versions which she could not comprehend ; and 
believing the little sympathy she felt to spring 
from |>ecu1iar coldness and obduracy of heart ; 
sunk mto a state of utter despondency- 
Afflicted by this circumstance, and weary of 
the din of incessant controversy, Mr. Went- 
worth began to shrink with disgust from all con* 
versation of which religion was the subject, 
and to take refuge in a double portion of 
Madeira, whenever it was started. He describ* 
ed his feelings with his usual simplicity to bis 
daugbter ; but Miss Wentworth would not yield 
an iota ; declaring it to be her inflexible reso- 
lution, constantly to avow and defend the truth. 
She lamented her Other's blindness, in terms 
more vehement than decorous ; and seemed 
to imagine that the superiorib^ of her relinous 
knewhdgeexempted her from the conunon ronns 
an^common duties of society. She desired to be 
QseAil, but did not condescend to be ameable. 
She never conversed ; she only exhorted and de» 
claimed ; forgetting that excellent observatioD, 
that " He who advocates the sacred caose of 
Christianity should be particularlv awars of 
fancying that his beiog religiotts will atoM ftr 
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faiB being disagreeable; that his orthodoxy 
win justify his uncbaritablencss, or his zeal 
make up for hb indiscretion.'' 

Religion, thus presented to Geraldine, wore 
•o repukive an aspect, and was productive of so 
much monotony and discord, that the contrast 
formed by Mrs. Mowbray's lively attractive 
manners, was at once powerful and pernicious. 
It was like a transition from the dull and cheer- 
less regions of the Norths to the rich vales and 
flowers of Italy ; and she could not but rejoice 
in her lot. 



CHAPTER X3ilX. 



JVIr. Wentworth having accompanied Ger- 
aldine to Woodlands, on bsr return from one of 
these visits, lamented the difference of opinion 
existing between his daughter and Mr. Lati- 
mer, and the constant discord it created ; ex- 
pressing a fear that it had prevented her visit 
being a pleasant one. Mr. Mowbray, who 
was present, listened to this observation with a 
triumphant smile. He rarely talked of his 
own opinions ; but the simplicity of his friend, 
Mr. Wentworth, afforded him so much enter- 
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taiDoient, that he now and then brought them 
forward for the ezpreti purpose of exciting hii 
surprise, and provoking a reply. This ap- 
peared to him a fair occasion, and after declar- 
ing that religion had been productive of more 
discord, than love or ambition, or any other 
passion or principle, he stated his own senti* 
ments without reserve. Having descanted ap> 
on them for some time, he was gratified by 
hearing Mr* Wentworth exclaim, ^' Well, yoa 
may think as you please ; but, certainly if I 
maintained such opinions, I should expect to 
go to the devil.*' 

" The devil ! — Why, my good friend, there 
is no such being,"' returned Mr. Mowbray. 

^^ That would be excellent news, if you 
could but prove it true,'* said Mr. Went- 
worth. ^' For my part, I not only believe 
that there is such a being, but that he is at 
your elbow at this very moment.'* 

*^ So you really suppose," returned Mn 
Mowbray, laughing, ^^ that what you call evil 
thoughts are su^^ested by this said being, com* 
moniy called the devil.*' 

''To be sure they are," said Mr. Went- 
worth ; ^ you won*t find him suggesting good 
ones, I fancy.** 

'' Will you favour me with your reasons," 
continued Mr. Mowbray, gravely, for ''suppos- 
ing that the devil has any thing to do with 
the thoughto?" 
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"lean give yoa the best reason in the 
worid," replied Mr. Wentworth ; " the Scrip- 
tores affirm it again and again." 

*^ You believe, then, on the same authori- 
ty, in the existence of witches, enchanters, 
and magicians,'' rejoined Mr. Mowbray ; ^'for, 
if I recollect rightly, the one fact is as clearly 
revealed as the other.'" 

^^ I never troubled my head much about 
them, said Mr. Wentworth ; but they existed, 
or thev would not be mentioned in the Bible.'' 

^' Vou ^believe a//, tbeu, that the Bible con- 
tains r* said Mr. Mowbray. 

" Every word," returned Mr. Wentworth. 

'^ Will you allow me to ads, why you be- 
lieve it ?" said Mr. Mowbray. 

" Why ? ' repeated Mr. Wentworth, a little 
puzzled ; for unfortunately he was not very 
well able to give a reason for the hope that was 
in him. *^ Why ? — why, because it is right 
and proper to believe it ; and because my fa- 
thers 1)eiore me believed it.'* 

^' Let us be thankful, my good friend, ^^ ex- 
claimed Mr. Mowbray, ^* that you were not 
born on the plains of India ; by this time, per- 
haps you would have been crushed to pieces 
under the car of Juggernaut" 

Mr. Wentworth paused for a minute or two, as 
if to understand the full sense of Mr. Mow- 
bray^s words, and then said, ^^ I am not a read- 
ing man ; — sometimes I wish I had been ; but I 
met with an observation the other day which 
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•aiti you to a tittle. It wan remarked of Lord 
Bolingbroke, tliat bis bad practices were sraat- 
ly aggrtvated by those rare abilities or bis, 
of ^icb God gave him the use, and the devil 
the application/* 

'' By the by/'— said Mr. Mowbray, withoat 
noticing this remark, '' to revert to y oar proUgi^ 
the devil, — granting, for a moment, that he re- 
ally exists, it is but fair to do him justice. 

^' Now, I recollect no part of the Scripturei, 
in which ubiquitv is aacnbed to the devil ; and 
if all the evil thoughts of man are to be as- 
cribed to his influence, he must, like the De- 
ity, be omnipresent, if not omnipotent^' 

*^ Grod forbid that he should be either \^ ex- 
claimed Mr. Wentworth ; ^^ be does mischief 
enough already.'' 

<< But, my good sir, let me appeal to your 
candour,'' said Mr. Mowbray; ^^^u know 

iou ought to give even the devil bis due : if 
e does exist, he certainly has been ter- 
ribly slandered." 

^^ Can any man in his senses think it worth 
while to defend the character of the devil T* 
said Mr. Wentworth, with uplifted bands. 

** It is merely from a /tense of jufiticc,'* re- 
turned Mr. Mowbray, (qoIIv ; ^* Satan cannot 
be guilty of nil the mischief imputed to him, 
unless, indeed, you believe him similar to the 
Creator in power and c*H>ence." 

'^ 1 would believe nothing so blasphemous, for 
the world,'' said Mr. Wentworth. 
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Tiiit France. His ward bad entered the last 
year of his minority, and there were many ar- 
iBDgements to be made, which rendered his 
presence absolutely necessary* 

Mrs* Mowbray prepared to accompany him 
widi the utmost alacrity ; and as it was possible 
they might be detained some time, it was de- 
cided that Geraldioe and Mademoiselle Du- 
bourg should be of the party. 

More than half the young ladies of her ac- 
quaintance congratulated Geraldine upon her 
happy lot. They protested that they were 
dying to eo to France ; that erery body, at least, 
every boay who was any body, now completed 
their education at Paris. Nor were these feel- 
ings confined to the young ; the great advanta- 
ges of such 9^ finish, were gravely enumerated, 
and warmly expatiated upon, by their well-bred 
and fashionable mothers. 

Now and then, indeed, a sober matron of the 
old English school, would shake her head, and 
deny the prudence of the measure ; and Mr. 
Maitland, when appealed to as an umpire, took 
fte liberty of questioning whether it was quite 
worth while to barter habits of piety, purity, 
and delicacy, for the talent of speaking French 
with Parisian grace and &cility. 

He thought the attainment deariy purchased 
by the sacrifice of that exquisite delicacy, so 
intimately connected with chastity of mind ; 
and by the probable loss of those religious 
principles, which can alone guide the footeteps 
mthe way of peace. 
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^* b it not much more conioiiant wifli flie 
benevolence of the Deity, and mnch more 
limple and satisfactonr, to get rid of the devil 
alU^ether ?" taid Mr. Mowbray* 

^Mt is no such easy matter,'^ replied Mr* 
Wentworth; ^'and, depend upon it, mr good 
friend, you will find it one thing to disbeuere 
the devil, and another to get rid of him*'' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The disadvantages of a residence at Wood- 
lands, in a religious point of view, were suffi- 
ciently formidable ; but Geraldine's early im- 
pressions of piety were to be put to a itill 
severer test. 

Mr. Mowbray, during his residence in Frvace^ 
had formed an intimacy with a French gentle- 
man, who, at his death, had appoints him 
guaidian to his only son. He telt some sor- 
prise at this arrangement; buthavim;a very 
able and honouraUe coadjutor in Monsieor 
D'Emeville, a Frenchman of rank ; he consipi- 
ed the person and aflbirs of his ward entirely to 
his management, and considered his office 'of 
guardian as little more than nominaL But 
be soon found himself compelled to take a more 
active part. Intelligence of the sudden death 
of Monsieur D'EroeviUe obliged him again to 
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Tint France. His ward had entered fhe last 
year of his minority, and there were many ar- 
rangements to be made, which rendered his 
presence absolutely necessary. 

Mrs. Mowbray prepared to accompany him 
wiAk the utmost alacrity ; and as it was possible 
they might be detained some time, it was de- 
cided that Geraldine and Mademoiselle Du- 
boarg should be of the party. 

More than half the young ladies of her ac- 
quaintance congratulated Geraldine upon her 
happy lot. They protested that they were 
dymg to eo to France ; that every body, at least, 
every boaj/ who was any body^ now completed 
dieir education at Paris. Nor were these feel- 
ings confined to the young ; the great advanta** 
ges of such 9^ finish, were gravely enumerated, 
and warmly expatiated upon, by their well-bred 
and fiaishionable mothers. 

Now and then, indeed, a sober matron of the 
old English school, would shake her head, and 
deny the prudence of the measure ; and Mr. 
Maitland, when appealed to as an ampire, took 
tibe liberty of questioning whether k was quite 
worth while to barter habits of piety, purity, 
and delicacy, for the talent of speaking French 
with Parisian grace and facility. 

He thought the attainment dearly purchased 
by the sacrifice of that exquisite delicacy, so 
intimately connected with chastity of mind ; 
and bjr the probable loss of those religious 
principles, which can alone guide the footsteps 
in the way of peace. 
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eled and delightecl, ihe had been too carefullj 
educated to conform, without reluctance, to 
some of the Parifiiaii customs. 

The first Sunday evening;, jpassed at the thea> 
tre, was to her an evening of misery. Influenc* 
ed equally by habit and principle, she shruiA 
/ from this s^ross violation of the Sabbath-daj* 
She had been dining with Mrs. >lowbrav« at 
the table of a French lady of fashion, and the 
party was suddenly proposed. The colour 
decfpened in Geraldine's cheeks, and ^she cast 
an imploring look at her aunt ; but ^nj^, Mow- 
bray would not see, and she was corfipelled to 
follow in hor train. <; 

A pang of anguish' shot through 7her heart 
as she entered the theatre. In vain she look- 
ed at the smiling faces around h^ tfhe could 
not share their gaiety, but contimj^ sad and 
silent. unawc*d by the reproving..«glancet oi 
Mrs. Mowbray ; deaf to the 1^/1^ sallies of 
^ber companions, and alive only ip^the whis- 
pers and murmum'of conscience. • 

On retiring to their hotel, Mn. Mowbray, ril* 
lied her on her gravity and silence : her only an- 
swer was a buret of tears. In a few minutes 
she was sufficiently composed to explain her 
feelings. 

^^ I am not surprised at your prejudices, Ge- 
raldine,*' replied Mrs. Mowbray, assuming an 
air of superior wisdom : ^^ we are the creatures 
of habit and education. If you had been horn 
and bred among the Bramins, you would bare 
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t^ioaght it siDfol to kill a gnat, or eat a beef- 
steak ; if among the Turks, it wooM have been 
a crime to drink wine, or show your face, 
pretty as it is ; but you happened to be educat- 
ed among the religionists ot our own country ; 
and they ha?e a violent prejudice aeainst the 
continental mode of getting rid of Sunday. 
They prefer hearing long sermons, and say- 
ing loi^ prayers. This, you know, is all maU 
ter of opinion ; but I think it would be rather 
indecorous at your age, to set up for a censor 
of the manners and customs of a whole na- 
tion. We will leave that office, if you please, 
to some venerable grey-headed Cato, and qui- 
etly fulfil the laws of good breeding, by remem- 
bering the old maxim,: *• When we are at 
Rome, to do as they do at Rome.' I do not 
expect you, in a moment, to throw off your 
trammels ; but I do expect you to remember 
that good breeding requires us to conform to 
the customs of the nation we visit ; and good 
sense that we should conform to them with 
cheerfulness.^' 

She left the room after this exordium, and 
Geraldine could not help contrasting her de- 
ference to the laws of good breeding, with her 
want of deference to the laws of God. At this 
moment she earnestly wished herself in Eng- 
land, once more under the paternal roof, where, 
amidst blameless pleasures, had passed her hap- 
py childhood. She recalled the sabbaths she 
had been accustomed to spend with her belov- 
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ed mother* No cheerless gloom had penrftde4 
them ; no needless ansterity had clogged Uie 
wheels of time : the hoars had {^ideo swift- 
ly awajr ; not amidst a dissipated crowd, bat io 
the exercise of devotion, in the gratification of 
benevolence, in admiration of the loveliiie« 
ef nature, and in the acquisition of that 
knowledge, < which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion.' She looked back to the day she bad 
just passed, and again fervently widied thai 
she could escape from the net in which she 
felt herself entangled. But notwithstanding 
tiiese feelings and convictions, the magiciS 
power of example operated imperceptibly up- 
on her mind. 

Month after month, as it rolled away, gradu- 
ally weakened the power of early impres- 
sions ; and her religious principles, though not 
extinct, became, like the beams of a wintry 
sun, dim, and inefiective. An entire suspen- 
sion of die public duties of religion led to a 
careless and irregular performance of private 
ones. Those practices from which she had 
at first shrunk as pro&ne, she learned to be- 
hold with indifference ; indiflference became tol- 
eration ; toleration ended in enjoyment. The 
murmurs of conscience, partly stilled by the 
plea of necessi^, at length died away. The 
spirit of the soaety in which she mixed, assist- 
ed ibe woric. Whenever religion became the 
subject of discussion, it was treated either with 
indiflbrence, contempt, or oppositioa« 
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On one side, a gay and lively lady would 
laa^i^y profess to be a good Catbolic, be- 
cause it iras the frshion of the court ; another, 
with hardy infidelity, avowed her doubts of the 
existence of a God. The majority listened 
with gay indifference, as if they tboo^t the 
natter not worth canvassing. 

The very few who escaped the bewildering 
light of philosophy, were involved in the daric- 
ness of superstition. It is true, Geraldine lis* 
tened, without conviction, to hints in favour of 
atheism, and plausible arguments in defence of 
deism. They had little power over her un- 
derstanding ; but she was glad to dismiss the 
subject of religion altogether from her mind, 
and to take refuge from the field of controver- 
sy, in the neutral ground of indifierence. 

Mr. Mowbray was detained eighteen months 
in France ; and during this interval the man- 
ners, as well as the- habits of Geraldine, un- 
derwent a considerable change. All that could 
give exterior grace and lovelinjBss, all that 
could charm or captivate, had been cultivated 
with peculiar care : her figure had received the 
finishing touch of fashion ; her mind the high- 
est polish of elegance. The boasted amiable 
legerete of the French character had not been 
without its efi*ect ; it had counteracted her con- 
stitutional English reserve, and transformed the 
timid, shrinking manners of sixteen, into ease 
grace, and self-possession. 

VOL. J. 21 
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Mademoiselle Duboar^ had made her partiog 
curtsey, and left Geraldine with the comforta- 
ble assurance, that she united tout let tal' 
ifitj ti tout let charmet. 

The only circumstance that had been en- 
tirely forgotten, was that of her bein^ an ac- 
countable creature, eifted with an immortal 
spirit, and destined, after a few brief years of 
^ frail and feverish being,* to an eternal inheri- 
tance of joy or woe. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

JMoNTAGuB, who, during their absence, had 
been too intent upon the attainment of college 
honours, to pay them even a short visit, hasten- 
ed to Dover, that be might welcome tliem on 
their arrival in England. He contemplated 
with delight and wonder the change that bad 
taken place in Geraldine, and in the tall and 
graceful young woman who now received him 
with a mixture of dignity and ease, found it dif- 
ficult to recognise the fond girl who had con- 
stantly stolen into the vacant seat by his side, 
and who felt secure and happy only when cares- 
sed by her de^r Montague. 
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He thought her pre emineDtlj lovelv, and 
the brotherly familiarity which before distin- 
guished his manner towards her, was exchang- 
ed for an air of attentive admiration and gal- 
lantry. 

Hitherto Montague had been comparatively 
insensible to the charms of feinale beauty ; 
whatever was the favourite pursuit of the mo- 
ment, occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
cverv other. 

During the last three years, the sole object 
for vi'hich be lived had been to distinguish him- 
self at college. He had been the triumphant 
candidate for many a prize ; had taken a high 
degree ; been complimented by the great and 
learned ; and now that this stimulus was over, 
was reposing; idly on his laurels, quite at leisure 
to play the lover, and lay them at a lady's feet. 

Geraldine retained aU her early preference 
for Montague ; not indeed expressed as former- 
ly, in word, look, and manner ; but closely 
cherished in her heart. 

It has been said by high anthority, that there 
is no faiiing in love now*a*days; but never 
were two hearts more predisposed to slip, slide, 
or glide into love. During a fine autumn pas- 
sed in each other's society, this tendency be* 
came every day more obvious. Amidst rural 
scenes and sounds, with all the accompaniments 
of reading, rambling, and sketching from na- 
ture, looking at tine sunsets, and listening to 
fine poetry, love made prodigious strides. 
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Mrs. Mowbray looked od with complacehcy, 
and congidered the affair as decided ; but an 
unexpected obstacle arose ia the iDterfereDce 
of her husband. 

Disavowing entirely the restraint 'of reli- 
gious principle, he had a secret satisfaction in 
proving that his opinions in no degree interfer- 
ed with the uprightness of his conduct, and con- 
stantly insinuated that the laws of honour, to 
which he yielded obedience, were productive 
of greater nicety than the laws of Christianity. 

Before Morit'ig^ie bad ventured to whisper 
bis talc of love to G<!raldine, his father per- 
emptorily desired that any confession of this 
nature should be delayed till Geraldine was 
some months older, and had been introduced 
into the English world of fashion. 

He observed, that there was little doubt that 
her fine person, and the probability of her being 
an heiress, would attract many admirers ; and 
he considered it neither fair nor honourable, to 
entangle her in an engagement before she had 
been allowed time to judge and compare. 

This hint was quite sufficient for the lofty 
spirit of Montague: not for worlds would he 
now have spoken ; and he endeavoured to look 
as little like a lover as possible. Under tljc in- 
fluence of this feeling his manner became un- 
equal ; involuntary bursts of tenderness wore 
succeeded by coldness and constraint, and Ger- 
aldine, astonished at these fluctuations, repolvcd 
to conceal her own feelings with all the jeal- 
ousy of maiden pride. 
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Mrs. Mowbray laughed at all tbia masquer- 
ading, as she called it; and said it was divert- 
ing enough to watch the comedy of ^ The Con- 
scious Lovers,' for the denouement might be 
easily foreseen ; it would end, as all other 
comedies did, in a union of hearts and hands. 

Besides this source of disquietude, Gcraldine 
felt considerable uneasiness respecting her fath- 
er. During the first year of his absence his let- 
ters had been frequent and afiectionate. The 
second year, they were far less regular, and 
written in evident haste ; and now, four or five 
months had passed without any intelligence. 

At length a letter arrived, dated Florence ; it 
was shorter, and still less satis&ctory than the 
preceeding ones; specified no fixed time for 
nis return, but alluded to it as distant and un- 
certain. / 

To divert the chagrin and Tczation which 
Geraldine had felt on receiving these tidings, 
Mrs. Mowbray talked with animation of the 
brilliant pleasures she was planning for the win- 
ter ; and contrived so judiciously to interweave 
the name of Montague with these descriptions, 
that Geraldine's feelings of regret and disap- 
pointment gradually subsided, and a pleasant 
beam played over the future, thus presented to 
ber iancy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

From the period of Geraldine's introduction 
at Woodlandsy Mr* Maitlaiid liad endeavoured, 
whenever an opportunity offered, to counteract 
the influence of the circle in which she moved ; 
by appealing to the principles that had been 
early inatilled into her mind. These opportu- 
nities were few ; but slie had always listened to 
him with emotion and conviction. Since her 
residence in France, however, he observed with 
unfeigned regret, that her attention appeared to 
be the result of courtesy, rather than of interest 
in the subject itself; and he dreaded the effect 
of a winter passed amidst the dissipations of 
London. 

On the evening precediag their journey 
thither, he called, to offiT his good wishes and 
farewell compiimeiits, and to glide in, if possi- 
ble, n word of advice to (ler'ildiim. 

" I suppose, Miss Bcresfoni," said he, " yoa 
arc indulging in all the luxury of anticipation ; 
already enjoying, in idea, the brilliant scenes 
to which you are so soon to be introduced/' 

" Yes," aaid Mr. Mowbray, " she seems 
eager enough to tread the enchanted circle, 
and will be an inucli in love as other people 
with all the shadows it containn. It is curious 
io see the same game perpetually played. To 
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hope, punue, and be disappointed, is alike the 
destiny of pretty girls, and grave statesmen/' 

" This result," replied Mr, Maitland, " de- 
pends more upon the objects we select, than 
upon the decrees of destiny. There are hopes, 
which cannot become dim ; and pursuits which 
terminate in the richest enjoyment.'' 

^' Those are fortunate who can discover 
them," replied Mr. Mowbray. ^'Happiness, 
even if it result from, visionary views and opin- 
ions, is still worth having, but Geraldine's 
speculations are confined to the number of 
hearts she calculates upon enslaving, the splen- 
did balls she hopes to visit, and the gay dresses 
she intends to display." 

Geraldine acknowledged that she was look- 
ing forward with delight, to the gaiety of a win- 
ter in London ; but she disclaimed, with a 
blush, all intention of enslaving hearts ; declar- 
ing that she fit neither hope nor anxiety about 
them. 

"Of course," said Mr. Mowbray, with a 
sarcastic smile. " It is a matter of perfect in- 
difference to you,' and all other young ladies, 
after passing months and years, in labouring to 
become charming, — it is preposterous, to sup- 
pose, that you hope, and intend to charm." 

" Youth is in its own nature so attractive," 
observed Mr. Maitland, '^that 1 have often 
thought it superfluous to devote so much time 
to the decoration of an age, rich in charms pe- 
culiar to itself^ It would be Wiser to provide 
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more sedulously against that period, which is 
but too often dark and unlovely.'' 

*^ Don't be so ungrateful, Maitland, as to find 
fault with this system ;'' said Mr. Mowbray. 
" If the rest of the world are disposed to con- 
demn it, young men should applaud from grati* 
tude, or be silent from compassion. It is too 
Irving, is it not Geraldine, that the very persons, 
whom all these charms are intended to capti- 
vate, should take the liberty of questioning 
their value ?" 

^' May you not be mistaken in the motives 
you attribute to us, Sir ?" said Geraldine. 
^' May not fashion or custom, or the pleasure of 
the pursuit, be sufficient stimulus, without as- 
cribing to us views so degrading ?" 

" My dear girl," said Mrs. Mowbray, " why 
trouble yourself to answer him gravely ; he 
knows nothing in the world of the matter« 
Women never charm by calculation ; it is 
an art they possess intuitively. Miranda in 
her solitary island, was as perfect a mistress of 
it as the finest lady in the land ; and she will be 
acquitted, I suppose, of any design of charming 
Caliban." 

** We will not be rash enough to deny your 
powers," said Mr. Maitland, smiling : ^' why 
then take so much pains to multiply attractions, 
when you acknowledge that Nature has made 
you resistless." 

" That is a questionable sort of compliment, 
Mr. Maitland," said Mrs. Mowbray; ^you 
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jrealiy disappoint nys. From you I bad expect- 
ed better taste.'^ • 

^* You bave no ground for arraigning Mr. 
Maitland's taste, my dear,'' observed Mr. 
Mowbray. ^* Because he prefers the substan- 
tial usefulness and simplicity of the Tuscan 
Order, to the laboured finishings of the Com- 
posite, is his taste to be questioned ?" 

** And may we not in our turn be indulged in 
admiring the Corinthian, as a beautiful medi- 
um V^ said Geraldine. 

^' It is, perhaps, more beautiful than admira- 
ble," replied Mr. Maitland ; ^^ for it loses in 
streneth what it acquires in grace. In rearing 
a building, or in forming a character, strength 
appears to me a circumstance of first-rate im- 
portance." 

*' And grace of no importance ?" enquired 
Geraldine. 

" The one is essential, the other delightful," 
replied Mr. Maitland. 

^' And may they not be combined ?" said 
Geraldine* 

*^The union is rare," observed Mr. Mait- 
land. 

'' But not impossible," added Geraldine. 
^^ Recollect Miss Elizabeth Smith, and deny, if 
you can, that the lighter graces, belonging to 
the department of taste, may be blended with 
solid attainments." 

'^ Piety and humility were the ground-work 
of these attainments," returned Mr. Maitland, 
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^^ and much may certainly be done where 
there ifl a thorough conviction of the value of 
time, and a conscientious employment of it« 
But it was the charm, the inexhaustible charm 
of intellect, by which this admirable young 
woman was chiefly distinguished. And, after 
all, it is a vigorous, rich, and cultivated mind, 
that diiTuses the most enchanting varietv over 
society and domestic life* Accomplishments 
amuse an hour ; but mind furnishes a perpetual 
regale." 

**0h! I have no patience with men of 
tense," exclaimed Mrs. Mowbray, '^ for join- 
ing in the common cant of the times against 
accomplishments. Why should not every tal- 
ent which can embellish home, or throw an ad- 
ditional charm over the domestic circle, be es- 
teemed valuable ?" 

^' Admirable !" exclaimed Mr. Mowbray* 
*^ Neither ingenuity nor observation would have 
enabled me to guess, that they were cultivated 
with such a view. I beg pardon of the warb- 
ling young ladies of the present day. I have 
hitherto fancied a resemblance between them 
and the Syrens of old : but 1 will try now to 
believe that the^ are content to waste their 
sweetness on their papas and mammas." 

*^ Are they to be condemned, if thev some- 
timos venture to please a larger circle ?^* asked 
Gcraldine, addressing Mr. Maitland. 

^^ By no means,^' replied he : ^^ the only 
thing to be feared is, that the car, accustomed 
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to the whisper of adulation, and the intoiica- 
tiug effect of solicitation and applause, will find 
the quiet approbation of a domestic party flat 
and insipid.^' 

«« You think, then,'' said Geraldine, '' that 
women are safe only in the shade/' 

^' Nonsense, my dear,^^ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mowbray. — '^ The poet tells the truth when he 
•ays — 

Small if the worth 
Of beauty, from the light retired : 

Bid her come forth ; 
Suffer herielf to be detired, 

AjuI not blutb fo to be admired. 

^^ A very superfluous exhortation indeed,^' 
said Mr. Mowbray, ^^and as mischievous as 
even a poet could desire it to be : however, 
don't alarm yourself; educated as youn^ wo- 
men now are, there is no fear of their prefer- 
ring the shade. Once upon a time, Geral- 
dine might have been content to * blusli un- 
seen ;' but you have successfully counteracted 
this perverted taste. She is duly prepared to 
dazzle and be dazzled." 

'* I hope," said Mr. Maitland, '^ that she will 
still be able to distinguish that which is essen- 
tially and permanent^ bright, from that which 
sparkles and glitters only for a day." 

^' Don't calculate upon the keenness of her 
perceptions ;" said Mr* Mowbray. '^ A love 
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of dissipation and display must sprine iironi 
▼anity, the besetting sin of woman ; and tnroogb 
the mist of vanity, objects frequently ^fP^^ 
confused, enlari^ed, and distorted. Lillipa* 
tians will be mistaken for Pataeonians; stors 
appear like suns, and weeds like lowers.^' 

^^But 1 do not plead guilty to a love of dis* 
sipation,'^ said Geraldine, '' I enjoy novelty 
and variety; and do not grave pbilosophen 
tell us, that these are the chief sources of 
pleasurable emotion ?'' 

*' Depend upon it, my dear Miss Beresford,*^ 
said Mr. Maitland, ^'you will find little of them 
in the maze of fashionable life. Its eternal 
sameness is the subject of incessant complaint 
In the midst of its most brilliant scenes, 

<<Tho heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy .^ 

^* Then,'' replied Geraldine, trying to shake 
off the seriousness that began to steal over her; 
^^ it will not be very dangerous.! I shall soon 
become weary of it.^^ ^* 1 hope so,'' said Mr. 
Maitland, with energy. *^ I hope you will veiy 
soon perceive how poor and unsatisfactory are 
all its pursuits, compared with those higher 
and purer sources of eiiioyment, to which yoa 
cannot be a stranger ; though you have capri* 
ciously slighted them for a time. But there ii 
^me danger of vour being drawn into a vor* 
tex, where pcrifs abound, and from whence es* 
cape is difficult.'' 
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*^C6me, come, Mn Maitland,'' exclaimed 
Mrs. Mowbray, as she watched the expressive 
changes of Geraldine's countenance ; ^' 1 shall 
aay, like Sir Peter Teazle, * too moral by half!' 
After frightening her into the notion that 
Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire will 
beset her path, do pray have the goodness to 
show us another specimen of your art; and 
send them quietly to repose in the Red-Sea.'^ 

^' 1 wish I had power,'' said Mr. Maitland, 
smiling, ^^ to lull to sleep the dragons and wiz- 
ards, that haunt the steps of youth and beauty. 
But they must be fearlessly encountered, by 
those rash damsels who leave their guarded 
bowers in quest of amusing adventures/' 

" Yoq forget," said Mrs. Mowbray, " that 
she will be under the guidance of the fairy 
Experience, and protected by a gallant young 
champion, who would Combat half a dozen 
dragons, in defence of his fair cousin." 

Geraldine's countenance resumed its sereni- 
ty. The allusion acted as a spell ; fears and 
doubts vanished, and the world before her was 
wiin transformed into an enchanted r^ion, 
mere love and joy held constant revels. 

As Mr. Maitland rose to take leave, Geral- 
dine enquired, if he had lately received intelli- 
gence or Mr. Fullarton. 

^* Ves, I had a most satisfactory letter from 
him last week ;" replied he. ^' His health is 
so nearly restored, that we may expect him 
home in a few months. The letter contains 
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many aflfectioDate and miDute enquiries eoo- 
cenrine you. 1 must tend bim aa exact por- 
trait of you, ID my next." 

^* It will not be a flattering one, I am sure,'' 
said Geraldine, smiling. 

. *' It will be faithful, and, therefore, more val- 
uable,'' replied Mr. Maitland. 

^^ Am I to accept that as a compliment, or a 
reproof en masque ?'^ said Geraldine. 

*^ I must leave it in all its ambisuity,'' an* 
swered Mr. Maitland, as he shook hands with 
her in parting : ^ interpret it as you please." 

Mr. Fullarton had not seen Ueraldine since 
the death of her mother. 

He bad many obstacles to surmount, and 
impediments to encounter, in accomplishing 
the benevolent scheme which had induced his 
Toyage to the West Indies; and when his 
plans were effected, and he was preparing to 
set sail for England, he was seizea with one of 
those dreadful fevers peculiar to hot climates, 
and so often fatal to Europeans. He escaped 
with life, but his constitution was so much 
shattered by the violence of die attack, that 
complete restoration to health app^ured ahnMl 
impossible. 

On returning to England his physicians re- 
commended him immediately to try the air of 
the south of France, and he reluctantly quitted 
his country, with a rery fiiint hope of seeing it 
•gain* 
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The experiment proved bi^y beneficial. 
The softness and punty of the air were produc- 
ti%*e of the best efiecta; and his health and 
■trength were gradually renovated. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

A. SPACIOUS boose, in Portman Square, bad 
been engaged for the reception of Mr* Mow- 
bray^ familv. In a few davs they were com* 
licRrtably settled, and (he ladies eagerly engag* 
•d in preparations for the winter campaign. 

Mrs. Mowbray's connexions were numerous 
and fashionable; and a pro^gious influx of 
visitors and cards of invitation succeeded the 
inteiKgence of her arrival in town. Her at- 
tf^efions, indeed, both personal and relative, 
were unusually powerful. ' 

Montague, rich in natural and acquired en- 
dowmente, and heir to an entailed esiate, could 
not be thought of without complacency by dis- 
cerning motliers, and disengaged daughters; 
and Geraldine combined too many advantages, 
actual, and probable, not to be peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to calculating fittheit, and extravagant 
sons. 

With these powerful claims on public atten- 
tioni it was not surprising that Mrs. Mowbray's 
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engagements multiplied, and that every hour 
brought with it some new indication of [^HiaU* 

Immediately upon their arrival Fanny be- 
came their guest, for a short time. She ap- 
peared somewhat less blooming, and GeraU 
dine fancied, somewhat less |ay than fonDeriy« 
A shade of care, an expression of anxiety, at 
intervals clouded the serenity of that brow, 
hitherto so open and unruffled. But these 
shadows were transient, and succeeded by 
gleams as bright as ever. 

Mr. Spenser, on the contrary, was still more 
lively and animated, eager to promote every 
pleasure, and varying it with extraordinary aod 
successful ingenuity. 

^ Geraldine,'' said he, at their first inter- 
view, ^' if you wish to take care of yoorteU^ 
return as fast as possible to the country. 1 am 
sadly afraid that a dagger, or a bowl of poisoo, 
will be your lot before you can get safe out of 
this wicked town. — You are become ten tioies 
handsomer than ever, so prepare for envy, 
hatred, and malice from all the ladies of the 
land ; and the homage of the eyes aod heart, 
from all the men of iv^ 

Montague looked assent andadmiratioD ; and 
fixing his eyes on her cheek, now mantUne 
with blushes, said, " Which do you think wifi 
be the most dangerous, Geraldine, lovq oi 
hatred V^ 
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^ I am not so childish as to be frightened by 
shadows," replied she ; '' I expect to excite 
little of either.^' 

'^ YoQ will soon discover your mistake,^' said 
Mr. Spenser ; ^' so prepare for the glories of 
conquest. To-night you begin.'' 

"What is the plan for the evening?" en- 
quired Montague, who had listened impatient- 
ly to Mr* Spenser's prophecy. 

"We are engaged to L^dy Cotterel," an- 
swered Mrs. Spenser ; " Greraldine, all the wit 
and eloquence you possess will be in request.^' 

" I shall take refuge in the eloquence of si- 
lence," replied Geraldine. 

" Yes," returned Mr. Spenser ; " it will be 
sufficient for you to look like a divinity, and in- 
spire those around you." 

A by-stander might, perhaps, have discerned 
some symptoms of restlessness in Fanny, at 
these words, but they escaped the notice of the 
lively group assembled. 

Evening came, and Geraldine, in all the 
loveliness of youth, and splendour of fashion, 
was ushered into Lady CotterePs brilliant 
drawing-rooms. , 

The group formed by Mrs. Mowbray's party 
soon attracted attention ; the lounging beaux 
drew near to look at a new face ; the envious 
belles to criticise it. At a distance, amidst a 
multitude .of heads, they perceived Edmund 
Wentworth, endeavouring to make his way to- 
wards them 3 but he was seized upon by a fash- 
TOL. I. 22 * 
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jonable young man, who had been examining 
Geraldine for some time through an eye>gla«| 
and earned off in an opposite direction. 

^^Wentworth, do jou know any tfiing of 
this new star that is shining upon us to-night; 
this Miss Beresford ?" 
. <^ A great deal;" answered Edmund* 

"^ Well, what is she?" 

'^ A beautiful girl, which I suppose your lord- 
alup has discovered :*-weU-bom, well-bred, 
and an heiress*" 

*^ A charming climax," exclaimed Lord Har- 
rington ; but is it a certain &ct ?" 

^ Indubitable," replied Edmund.«— ^ Liaten : 
—can any concurrence of circumstnncea be 
more promising. She is sole heiress to a fine 
estate : her father in Italy, dying of a broken 
heart for (he loss of his wife." 

" Are you sure he is past all hope ?" 

^ Positive," returned Edmund, *^ reduced to 
a skeleton ; the mere shadow of a man.*^ 

<* Say no more, my good fellow ; but intro- 
duce me, I conjure you." 

*( By all means," replied Edmund, lau^iing; 
<^ your doom is fixed : 

Let no one say, that there is need 
Of time for love to grow. 

<< One word, one maeic word, bu kindled it 
already in your bosom." 
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They approached, and the prpliniiiiaij fonns 
followed. Lord HairiogtOD bowed; Mias Be- 
reaford cartsied. 

^Yoo have not been long in town. I pre* 
some r' said bn lordship. 

^ Onlj a few days," replied Geraldine. 

^ I am afraid yoo find it shocking dull work ; 
for there is scarcely a creatore here yet. 
London is a mere desert till April." 

^Our notions of a desert differ 'materially 
then," said Geraldine, smiling. 

^ Yoa will find it necessary, I believe. Miss 
Beresford, to correct a great many of your 
notions ;" observed Edmoi^. 

, ** Words, now, arc a vast deal more compre- 
hensive tlmn they were formeriy. In your 
Tocabulary, desert, probably, means only a 
large tract of sand, diversified here and there, 
with a group of Arabs and camels. Nov% with 
US, it stands also for the metropolis of a 'king- 
dom, in a certain season, when certain families 
of a certain class are absent ; and nothing is at 
work in the said metropolis, but the paltry ma- 
chines of government, legislation, and com- 
merce. I assure you, our words now, have 
almost as many meanings as the Chinese mono- 
syllable cAoti." * 

* Pere Bourgeois, one of the. missionaries to China, en- 
umerates some of these meanings: — <<They told. me, c?iou 
signifies a booty so that I thought whenever the word chou 
was pronounced, a book was the subject of discourse : not at 
all ; chmtf the next time I heard it, signified a tree, Now I 
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'' CaD yoa &Toar me with any more il 
tions?" said Geraldine, ^tbey may poariMy 
save me from the disgrace of discorering my 
ignorance.^' 

" With half a thousand, if yoa please/* re- 
tamed Edmund ; ^^ to begin : perhaps, yoa hare 
been accustomed to consider marriage a very 
solenm business, implying a union of hearts, and 
a sympathy of taste, feeline, and principle. Yoa, 
probably, have imagined, that the pair who 
submit to the awful ceremonv, most love and 
live for each other, like Baucis and PhileoKm* 

''Now, nothing can be mora errooaoas* 
This meanin| of the word is Obsolete in the 
world of fashion; by marriage^we ondentaod 
a civil contract, entered into from OBOtivea of 
convenience, which, under the sanetioD of 
custom, may be violated by either party, with- 
out shame or hesitation." 

'' You allow, I hope," said Mr. Spenser, (who 
was standing near them,) *^that some words 
still retain their primitive meaning. Satiie 
and satirists are precisely what they were in 
die days of Juvenal." 

*^ Not quite," replied Edmund. ^ The wea- 
pon has either lost its point and edge, by con- 
tinual use, or it is less skilfully wielded. Satire, 

was to recollect eh9U wai a book and a Irte ; but thit aiiKHini- 
ed to nothing ; ehmi I found abo expreMed great keaia ; ehtu it 
to relate ; ehou Is the Aurora ; chou ineanb to be ae eu t J tm e d; 
ekou exprewet the lou of a wts^r. 1 ihould Jierer htre dose 
if I were to cmimeratt all itt meajiiJigt.'' 
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in this day, is not what it was in the days of 
JuvenaJ : for then it made men wiser ; now it 
makes them angry*" 

'^ I am afraid, then, the good it produces is 
but small ;" said Geraldine. 

'^ It does no good at all," exclaimed Mr. 
Spenser ; '^ for men escape it when general, and 
resent it when personal." 

He drew Geraldine's arm within his, and 
leading her away, sauntered through the rooms. 
His acquaintance seemed universal : he had a 
familiar nod, or a graceful bow, for most of the 
gentlemen ; and a smile, or a compliment, for 
every handsome woman. The words, * a beauti- 
iiil girl? who is she?' occasionally caught 
dferaldine's ear, and diffused a brighter bloom 
over her cheek. They woiild have been still 
more gratifying had Montiqgue been near to 
bear them ; but Montague was engaged in a 
never-ending dialogue with Miss Cotterel ; and 
there appeared to be so much spirit and play- 
fulness m their conversatiop, that she had no 
hope of his being soon detached, (h was 9Qn- 
solation, however, to see that Miss Cijlilereiwas 
short, tfiick, and decidedly plain.^ It was im- 
possible, that the sparkling of a very intelligent 
pair of dark eyes could counterbalance such 
disadvantages. 

In the interim, the remarks of Edmund 
Wentworth were entertaining enough. 

'^ Look at those two ladies in green," said 
\iQf ^^ and you will have a clear notion of the 
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omDipotence of vanity, in some of your lei. 
They fancied themaclveB beauties ; and tried to 
tnakc other people fancy it for ten yean. 
They persevered in the siege of men's hearts, 
just as the Greeks did in the siege of Troy ; 
but, unluckily, with less success; the^ got 
plenty of wounds themselves, 1 fancy, without 
carrying off a single trophy. Now, they are 
trying another expedient. They Imve taken 
the roses out of their hair, put on black Bm- 
tus% and set up for wits.'' 

*< And will not the task of passing for wifs, 
without appropriate features of mind, be quite 
as difficult as ttiat of passing for beauties, with- 
out an appropriate style of countenancei" said 
Geraldine. 

*^ Fint-rate wit is as rare as 6rit-rate beauty, 
like yours Geraldine," observed Mr. Spenser; 
^' but there are fewer good judges of wit, than 
beauty. Bristol-stones are oAen mistaken for 
diamonds, by common observers." 

<* Ijook to ]rour right ;" continued Edmond, 
^^ those two girls in white satin, are the Hks 
Le Bruns, of singing celebrity. They begin 
to look rather disconsolate ; this js the fourth 
winter since they came out, and the young 
men have hitherto resisted the syrens; and, 
what is more provoking, wilhoiit having re- 
course to lying themselves to a mast ! On the 
contrary, they liitcn with ra{>turc, and quictiv 
walk away." 
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'^ Perhaps, ^ou are mistaken, in fancying 
Ibem disappointed,'^ said Geraldine ^ ^^ they 
may possibly sing to please themselves.^' 

'^No, no, Geraldine, he is not mistaken,'* 
said Mr. Spenser; ^the nightingale, in her 
lonely wooas, and the lark, soaring to heaven, 
WMj sins to' please themselves ; but young 
ladies or fashion sing either to win hearts or 
fiime." 

'^They succeed, I hope, in securing fame 
at least," said Geraldine. 

*^ Yes ; but fame is an air^, unsubstantial sort 
of possession ^er all," continued Edmund, 
**and is subjeA to certain penalties: in the 
first place, tneve is the anxiety of sustaining it; 
next, there is to endure patiently the envy 
excited by it ; you have no idea of the eflTort 
it requires to appear maenanimously indifferent 
to tiie little disparaging nints, and faint, reluc- 
tant praise, which wound and tear the sensitive 
heart of an amateur." 

^' Ah ! it is very well for you to smile, and 
look incredulous, Geraldine," exclaimed Mr. 
Spenser! ^^You, who look like an angel, and 
sing like a nightingale; but you should have 
some compassion on those poor Le firuns^ 
whose voices are their whole stock in trade." 

They were now joined by Montague and 
Miss Uotterel. There was a decision amount- 
ing to bluntness, in the tone and manner of this 
young lady, which sometimes created disgust, 
often excited surprise, and always attracted at- 
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tention. Her manner to lady Cotterel #ai 
wholly deficient in deference : to her equab it 
was familiar or negligent, in proportioD to the 
degree of favour in which ^they happened to 
stand ; to all, whether superior, inferior, or equal, 
she said precisely what she thought ; never de- 
siring either to please or conciliate, and careless 
whether she attracted or repelled. Thia had 
arisen partly from an early consciousness of i«* 
dependence, and partly from natural frankness 
of disposition) there was much sterling ^xcel* 
lence, and some originality in her character, but 
upon the whole, she was by ofi means popular 
with the ladies ; and she felt strtaigly inclioed to 
account in her own way for her popularity witk 
the gentlemen. 

Geraldine, as Miss Cotterel and Montagae 
approached, begged to know, if the point in 
debate between them tiad been happily settled* 

^' No ;'' replied Montague, *' we have fenced 
with admirable dexterity ; proved and displayed 
each other^s skill; made some palpable hits, 
and, like other combatants, left the matter as 
we found it. Miss Cotterel has been trying to 
convince me, that you enter the world under 
peculiar disadvantages ; that the fairies, have 
gifted you too liberally. She contends, that 
the dowry of wit, wealth, and beauty, is not to 
be coveted." 

'^ If men were what they ought to be," re- 
turned Miss Cotterel, ^^ they would be invalu- 
able possessions ; but while the^ are what they 
are, I tremble for such richly gifted beings." 
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^^ Will you have the goddness to favour us 
With the two portraits,^' said Edmund ; ^' they 
will be spirited sketches, f^am sure, from your 
hand.'' 

^No; you would call them caricatures,** 
replied Miss Cotterel ; ^' and they would do 
you no good." 

'^Why, it would certainly cost you some 
trouble to disturb my self-complacency," said 
Edmund. 

^ I flatter myself, that I am a perfect resem- 
blance of Sir Charles Grandison, wig and sword 
eicepted." 

^ In one point, I should think it gather diffi- 
cult to resemble him," said Montague : '^ be 
contrived to be in love with two ladies at once. 
He might have sung — 

< How happy could 1 be with either.* ^ 

^^ I can't possibly tell how he managed the 
matter," said Edmund ; '^ but it certainly is 
practicable. Don't you think so, Spenser?" 

Mr. Spenser's eyes were rivetted on a bust 
of Shakspeare ; and he did not appear to hear 
the question. 

^Oh! they are a sad race, my dear Miss 
Beresford," exclaimed Miss Cotterel. '^ Trust 
to the experience of sober twenty-five, and 
have nothing to do with them. Depend upon 
it, the hearts of men have not * that within 
which passeth show*' " 
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<' What have jou expected from them V^ 
said Mr. Spenser. 

^* Disinterestedness and devotedness,^ r^ 
plied Miss Cotterel. 

'^ And is it impossible to find them V^ eoqntr- 
ed Geraldine. 

'^ You may have abundance of the second 
without the first ; but united, they hare scarce- 
ly ever been found, since the daysof chivalryy'^ 
said Miss Cotterel. 

Geraldine had not heard a word of this hft 
speech : her arm was within Montagae's ; she 
felt it pressed fondly to his side ; aM she bsm- 
queted deliciously on the hope, that tlM pos- 
vession of these rare treasures was reserved 
for her. 

<* Now we are upon the subject of hearts 
and love, Mr. Wentworth," continued Miss 
Cotterel, '' pray, tell me, if you have heard 
lately from your brother ?'' 

" This very day,'' returned Edmund* ^ He 
is at Portsmouth, and will soon have the hon- 
our of paying his respects to you.'' 

^* His heart is made of very singular mate- 
rials," observed Miss Cotterel ; ^at once com* 
bustible and inconsumable." 

"^ It is perfect asbestos !" exclaimed Ed* 
mund, '^ and comes unharmed out of the midst 
of fire and flames.^' 

''*' During his last cruize, he has been in love 
with a Venetian lady, a French pay$annt^ a 
pirate's daughter, and a discarded Soltanneift 
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The first he adored for her fine voice, the 
second for her fine • eyes, the third for her 
fine figure, and the fourth for her fine feel- 
inn.'' 

The laueh which succeeded this speech was 
interrupted by Lad J CottereK 

^^ My dear £mma,'' said she, drawing near 
her daughter, '' you are so occupied with your 
fiiTOurites, that you quite forget to do the hon • 
ours. There is not a creature either at the 
harp or piano forte*" 

^^ What are the gentlemen about, ma'am ?" 
said MiM Cotterel. '* Solicitation is their busi- 
ness, I think, — not mine." 

^* Louisa Le Brun and Miss Crawford have 
been turning over the leaves of a music-book, 
for the last quarter of an hour," continued 
Lady Cotterel, in a half reproachful, half con- 
fidential whisper. — ^^It is cruel not to ask 
them to play : you know, 1 must attend to the 
card-tables." 

*^Mr. Spenser!'' exclaimed Miss Cotterel, 
^ do, pray, take pitv upon mamma, and Miss 
Le Bran ; and lead ner to the harp." 

The young lady, after playing off all Lady 
Heron's pretty graces; after declaring, that 
'she could not, would not, durst not play,' 
allowed herself to be conducted to the harp. 

^^ It would have been a pity, if all that be- 
comins; 'humility, had been wasted upon me," 
•aid Miss Cotterel. '^I should not have re- 
warded it with a single 'fine speech. Mr. 
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Spenser, of course, will make half a dozen/^ 
The ladies, collected in groups, near the in- 
strument, alternately talking to each other, 
and listening to Miss Le Brun. She plajed 
extremely well, and Geraldine, accustomedf to 
the urbanity of French manners, expected to 
hear her performance greeted with animated 
plaudits : the lady resigned her seat ; but no- 
thing of the kind followed : all thanks and 
praises were comprised in a whisper from her 
friend, Miss Crawford, and a bow from Mr. 
Spenser. Geraldine observed to Mri« Mow- 
bray, that this would never have happened in 
France. 

'*' 1 beg you will not attribute our eeonomj 
of praise to deficiency either in taste or po- 
liteness,'^ said Eldmuud Wentworth : ^ the net 
is, we pique ourselves upon being a veiy mo- 
ral nation ; we do not choose to encourage 
vanity ; we are disagreeable upon principle.*' 
Go raldine smiled ; and a comparison between 
English and French society succeeded. 

^^ If vou expect to meet with the ease and 
spirit of bienveillanc^ which characterise French 
society,'' said Mrs* Mowbray, '^you will be 
disappointed ; they are never found in Eng- 
land; they cannot be naturalized here. 

t^ In England, people meet together in herds 
of three or four hundred ; elbow, jostle, and 
stare at each other ; curtsey, bow, and sepg* 
rate." 
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«• I have often thoagfaV said Miss Cotterel, 
*^tiiat a collection of well-dressed puppets, 
would answer precisely the same purpose; 
they would fill a room ; and this is the grand 
object in England.^' 

''Now, in France," continued Mrs. Mow- 
bray, *' parties are select, and the conversation 
always entertaining and spirited ; no freezing 
dlence ; no doll paoaes ; no bevies of frowning 
poUticiaos in one comer, and whispering co- 
quettes in another ; but a general animated in- 
terchange of thought ; a never-failing succes- 
■ion of sprightly anecdote, and gay repartee." 

^'Yes," said Edmund, "French conversa- 
tion, like French wine, is light and sparkling ; 
and exhilarates for a moment; but then it 
only exhilarates: it does not nourish; it has 
no body, no strength, no richness." 

^ TiMt observation," replied Mrs. Mowbray, 
" muavels one great cause of the habitual si- 
lence of an Englidiman. 

'^An Englishman of any talent is a great 
deal too anxious, to say only what is worth 
saying; as if we wanted always to listen to 
aphorisms and axioms: he could not speak 
witfi more deliberation, if every word he ut- 
tered were to be engraved on marble, and 
handed down to posterity, like ttie sayings of 
tiie seven wise men of Greece." 

^YoQ cant aocme a Frenchman of this 
weakness,"' obaenred Miss CottereL 

▼OB.K 93* 
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^^ A Frenchman,^' wid Mn. Mowbray, ^^ will 
uever sit silent and allow himself to be mistaken 
for a fool.'' 

'' No,'' replied Mist Cotterel, '' but, like 
some Englishmen of roj acquaintance, be will 
open his mouth and prove himself one.'' 

<^ Well," exclaimed Mrs. iVIowbray, laugh* 
ing ; ^^ even nonsense, is better than duloeas : 
our countrymen know nothing of the laisttr 
ulUr of conversation ; they can harangue, and 
debate, and ar^^uc, and discuss, but they can* 
not talk : a Frenchman possesses this talent in 

Eerfection, like Dean Swiil, who was said Co 
e able to write well upon a broomstick : he 
can talk well upon any subject. A ringlet, or 
a revolution ; a fan, or an empire, is equally 
inspiring; and if he betray a little national 
and personal vanity, he always knows how to 
soothe that of his hearer. The French are 
certainly the vainest people under the aun ; 

but, " Mrs. Mowbray stopped abniptlr ; 

for she perceived a Parisian acquaintance (the 
Comtesse de Clairvillc,) advancing towaids her* 
With perfect case and dexterity she changed 
the subject from French manrien to French 
music, which she pronounced to be deficient 
in pathos and expression ; it might pleaae the 
ear a little, but it never penetrated tne heart. 
The countess playfully defended French mu- 
sic, from the days of the Troubadours to those 
of Lully and Rameau. She talked of the 
' melodies of Berton -^ the ^ channing romances 
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of Lambert ;' the ' fine harmonies of Mehul ;^ 
-»but Mrs. Mowbray was still unconvinced : 
and, as to Lully and Kameau, she auite agreed 
with Rousseau in detesting their Wotir<fe Psal- 
tnodieJ* She begeed pardon of Monsieur 
D'Alembert ; but she could not admire Ra- 
mean. 

The countess could only pity and wonder, 
and cast an appealing look upon the party 
around her. 

They were quite guiltless of disliking Ra- 
,meau ; for they knew nothing about him. He 
might have borrowed the harp of Apollo him- 
self, but they were ignorant of the tones it 
bad produced. Music ; French, Italian, Ger- 
man, English, Scotch, and Irish, became a 
theme for eloquence, and each found a warm 
admirer. 

La belle Comtesse Was solicited to indulge 
them with a specimen of French music. She 
was all graceful compliance, bending over her 
harp in a moment. With inimitable spirit she 
sung the popular air of ^ Le Troubadour ;' and 
the gentlemen declared Mrs. Mowbray's opi- 
nion to be erroneous. The music and the 
. countess were so inspiring, that they felt quite 
ready to sacrifice ^ ttnUe pour la gloire^ et pour 
ramottr«' 

Geraldine was called upon for the next 
specimen. She selected an air of Mozart's, 
to which the feUowing Englbb words had been 
adapted : — 
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I love the ahepard*! urtlets rhymes* 

A fhepheid*! joys revealing ; 
I love the songi of ancient times, 

Their notei of simple feeling : 
They echoed o*er my native hills. 

When last I wandered near them ; 
And now my heart with rapture thrilU, 

In distant climes to hear them. 

When hopes, that could the heart entrance^ 

On airy wings have vanished ; 
When all the dreams of wild romance, 

From memory's page are banishM ; 
9uch strains the heart awhile may sootiie^ 

*Mid foreign wilds deserted ; 
Tho* all the joys that pleasM our youth 

Have, one by one, departed. 

SVeet, as the dreams of former >ear8, 

When sleep the eye has shrouded ; 
Swept, as the star that oft appears, 

When all the rest arc clouded ; 
Sweet, as the warbler*s latest strain, 

When storms the years have shaded ; , 
Or lingering rose, that decks the plain, 

When all the rest have faded. 

The rich and melodious tones of ber voicet 
and the tender melancbolj of the poeCiyy pfo* 
duced a still more powerful effect, thiD the 
light and lively strain which btd preceded 
them ; when the last chord had ceased lo iri- 
brate, aU stood for a few uMNnents eotraocadli 
fuid still listening ; till at length nkuce was 
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broken by a feint murmur of npplaus^, gradu- 
ally rising to expreisions of delight, and excla- 
mations of rapture. 

Madame de Clairville expressed her admira- 
tion in compliments of the happiest elegance. 
Lord Harrington whispered something suili* 
ciently common-place^ about nightineaics and 
seraphs ; but Geraidine did not bear him : she 
was occupied in wondering why Monti^ue did 
not form one of the admiring circle around 
her. 

He had retired from it to enjoy the luxury 
of listening unseen, and undisturbed ; but as 
be heard the general whisper of admiration 
excited by her beauty, douots and fears com- 
bined to harass him : the forms of triumphant 
rivals crowded before his eyes, and he lelt as 
wretched as the miser, who discovers the uiv- 
fuspected value of a gem, at the moment that 
he IS parting with it for ever* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

\Fhb. next morning, as they were lounging 
over the breakfast table distributing the party 
ai the preceding evening into the various class- 
es of charaiog, mediocre, insufferable, a ser- 
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Tant broueht in letters. Mr. Spenser paused 
in the midst of an emphatic eulogtam on the 
Comtesse de Clairville's bright eyes, to break 
the seal of one addressed to himself ; its con* 
tents appeared to be still more animating 
than the thrilling glances of Madame de Clair^ 
Tille. 

*' Great news, Fanny !^' exclaimed he ; ^ for- 
tune has played a freak in our frvour, for 
which we are bound to worship her.*' 

^ What has happened ?'^ enquired Fannj. 

^* Godfrey Spenser, my third cousin, hu 
broken his neck in hunting, and I may take 
possession of his hunters and estate as sood 
as I please.^' 

Fanny did not appear as much exhilarated by 
this intelligence as might have been expected : 
she did not seem to consider an accession of 
wealth the most certain road to happiness, but 
received the congratulations, which were of* 
fered upon this splendid addition to their in* 
come, with astonishing composure* 

When Mrs. Mowbray's first feelinss of sur- 
prise and joy had a little subsided, she enquir- 
ed what they knew of Godfrey Spenser. 

No intercourse had subsisted between them : 
they only knew that he was a fine voung man 
not more than twenty-four years of age. 

^< Poor fellow,^' exclaimed she ; ** a dreadful 
accident indeed P' 

*' Dreadful,^' said Mr* Spenser, ringing tte 
bell for his boots. 
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^ Dreadful !'' echoed Fanny, calmly finish- 
ing her chocolate. 

*^ And do joa really flatter yourselves that 
you feel any reeret for the fate of this young 
man,'' said Mr. Mowbray, looking up from a let- 
ter which he was reading. 

*^ Certainly,'' replied Mrs. Mowbray ; " a sort 
of regret ; a kind of instinctive pity.-' 

^It is all self-delusion," said Mr. Mowbray. 
*^ If a letter were to arrive to-morrow, stating 
him to be alive and well, we should ascertain 
the depth and reality of this instinctive pity. 
Depend upon it, your heart is at this moment 
overflowing with exultation ; therefore do not 
think it necessary to be pathetic on the occa- 
sion, at least, not in my hearing." Mr. Mow- 
bray returned to his letter ; — it was from Mr. 
Wentworth, announcing his intention of com- 
ing to town with his family, and requesting Mr. 
Mowbray to engage a suitable house for them 
in the neighbourhood of the one he occupied. 
^^ What can have efiected this miracle," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mowbray : *•* Mr. Wentworth in 
London ! I should not have been at all more 
■urprised, if all the old oaks in his park had 
suddenly transported themselves to rortman- 
iquare. What can he mean to do with him- 
self. He can't hunt, or shoot, in Hyde Park, or 
Bond-stieet. 

^ Business alone induces Mr. Wentwoith's 
jouney," replied Mr. Mowbray; ^^and his 
stay will be veiy short; but £diDttod has per* 
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suaded him to allow his wife and family to re* 
main a month or two, in the hope that the 
change will be beneBcial to Helen. 

^^ How provoking V\ exclaimed Mrs* Mow- 
bray ; " it is bore enough to visit such humdrums 
in the country : to be haunted by them in Lon* 
don is too detestable.'^ 

Regret, however, was vain: in about six 
weeks the Wentworths arrived in town, and 
Mrs. Mowbray felt obliged to include them in 
many of her plans and parties. 

In the interim, Mr. Spenser's prophecies 
respecting Geraldine were rapidly accomplish- 
ing. She was soon surrounded by admirers. Lord 
Harrington was an oracle in the world of 
fashion, and he had decided, that she was a 
devilish fine girl ; and that he would be a deTilish 
lucky fellow who won her. All the time he 
could spare from louneing in Bond-street, and 
losing his money at brooke's, was passed at 
Portman-square, in whispering vows and com- 
pliments to Geraldine. 

Montague looked as if he thought him a 
presumptuous coxcomb; but he kept silence. 
Lord Harrington was not a rival to be dread* 
ed : others appeared ; and one or two to for^ 
midably eligible, that he trembled. They 
were lovers too; not mere guUorg : the db- 
tinction has already been made, and nothing 
can be more correct ; but suitors and lovers 
shared the same fate, — they were all dismis- 
sed. Montague's hopes revived: he waited 
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impatiently for permission to enter the lists 
openly ; and when at length it was granted, 
indemnified himself for bis fears and silence, 
by the most ardent and enthusiastic profes- 
sions of love. Geraldine listened with delight, 
and yielded up her heart to those enchanting 
hopes, and brilliant anticipations, so natural in 
the spring of life and of love. She thought 
herself the happiest of human beings : — the 
present was all joy, the future all promise. 

No cloud arose to dim the hiry scenes 
sketched by youth, hope, and fancy ; but while 
love seemed gently leading her through his 
garden of blooming sweets, to a bower of 
bliss, she was wandering from the only source 
of pure and permanent happiness. Her 
thoughts and affections were devoted to Mon- 
tague ; her time to the world and its plea- 
sures. The rich and varied blessings of her lot 
were rapturously enjoyed ; but the hand which 
dispensed them, was unacknowledged and for- 
gotten. Her actions, instead of being regulat- 
ed by the simple and immutable standard of 
Christianity, were conibnned to the fantastic 
laws of fashion ; and she no longer remember- 
ed, that ^ the fashion of this world passeth 
away.' 

Temptations multiplied around her, engage- 
ment succeeded engagement, with a rapidity 
which allowed no interval of leisure. Mrs. 
Mowbray looked over her tablets with exulta- 
tion. The claims of countesses and viscountes- 
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869 stood in delightful array ; and it Was neiei- 
sary to calculate and contrive, in order to se- 
cure a few hours for the theatre. 

A party was formed to sec Kean, in Richard 
the Third : it included the Wentworths, Spen- 
sers, and Madame de Clairville. They dined 
in Portman-square, and proceeded from thence 
to Drury lane. 

Geraldine, intent only on the performance, 
was soon absorbed in the business of the stage* 
She led it to the fashionable veterans of the 
party, to detect the honourables and right bon- 
ourables, in the shelter of their private boxes ; 
to curtsey judiciously, listen bewitchingly, and 
whisper graciously. * With eye, and ear, and 
heart intent,^ she contemplated Kean's admira- 
ble representation of Richard, withdrawing her 
eyes from the stage only to talk over, with Mon- 
tague, the fine points of his acting, and the fine 
passages of the play. 

When the curtain dropped, Madame de Clair- 
ville affirmed, that she had been doing fimpoi^ 
sibUj to like our terrible Shakspeare ; but 
without success. Talma was idolatroutly fond 
of him ; but then, certainly, the terrible was in 
his own genre. To see Talma in (EdipCf 
Grand Dieu ! it was terrific. He had persuad' 
ed her, that if she saw a piece of Shakspeare^i 
well represented, she must enjoy it ; but she 
could not enjoy it. He miuht be Bublime; 
so was abuniing mountain: but avec permit* 
'ion^ she would rather be at a safe oisiaoce 
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from it. Its sublimity did not compensate for 
the terror it inspired ; nor the few precious 
minerals it threw ap, (or the abundance of 
stones and rubbish which accompanied them. 
Mr* Wentworth listened to this opinion 
with a mixture of unpatience and contempt ; 
bluntly declaring tMre he did not believe any 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman upon earth real- 
ly understood Shakspeare* The Countess po- 
litely acknowledged him to be a very difficult 
author; but, heureusemeni^ there bad been 
Frenchmen, as familiar with Shakspeare as 
with Racine and Comeille : par exempUj Vol- 
taire. 

The contemptuous expression of Mr. Went- 
worth^s features became stronger. Voltaire un- 
derstand Shakspeare! He understood him 
about as well as be did the Bible ! The Countess 
insisted no longer; she smiled compassionately, 
took several pinches of snuff, and dexterously 
changed the subject. She admired the house : 
it was superbe, rather too large, but the coup 
tPoeilj was charmant / 

Mr. Spenser thought it not so charming as 
usual ; there was a sad dearth of handsome 
women ; nothing lovely beyond their own box. 
He fixed his eyes on Geraldine, to refresh them 
after their fruitless search. She disputed the 

Gint with him, she thought there were many 
odsome women. One very beautiful nearly 
oppoaite. Mr. Spenser looked again ; yes, a 
^ne woman, decidedly a very ^e woman, 
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There was an air of (iifiliioii, too, about her 
who could slie be ? He left the box to a^cei- 
tain this important point, and in a few minute* 
they uaw him enter the one in which slie wiu 
ftittnjg. There watt a bow, a «mile, bifjns ol 
arquaintancevhip and recognition. He vtub 
boon converiiing with greaAniination. Geral- 
dine was startled by a deep si|jh from Fauij), 
and saw that her eyes were directed iowards 
her husband. There was anxiety, ahnobt au- 
gnish, in tlieir expreMion, It seemed, liowev- 
er, but the pang of a moment. The next uu- 
huUi khf. was eulogibing iiacine and Voltaire wiili 
Madame de C/'Jairvilie. 

Mr. Mowbray cavilled with Vollaire, ^tft 
found fault with Racine. Who could sympa- 
tliibc with his heroes and heroines ; they wert; 
uilwayb oii stilLb, and in btilf brocade, declaiui- 
ing about their sorrows for an half an h«i>if 
Ui'^ttiUtir, by the slop walcli. A great it-ii 
of ihu*. sentiment, and declamation riiigbt Ur 
foiiJid in his 1 raged ies ; but not a grain of Jiu- 
tiiit: ; none of thobe mablerly touches, th'/dt 
liiilliunt lla^licb by whi<:li Sliakspeare Mrveble 
lb<: bpringii ol action, and ihe tiecretb and pa^a^^ij: 
tif ibe heart. 

'J'he curtiiin drew up for the afUrijiiece. h 
was a panloniime ; and Madame de Claiiwllc't 
<:xpn^i:^ive fehrugb and exclamations evinced I»m 
abtiini'JiUieiit ^1 thib incongruoUb melange. Mir 
tiioii^iil. witM Sterne, that ^ th<'y managed ilt^t* 
inaiterb b'rUer in Fran<;v.' Witlvint doubt, tb» 
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English were an admirable aation ! — profound > 
ph%lo8oph%q%u ; bat she roust take the Jiberty 
of questioning their dramatic taste. They 
were a whole century behind the French in 
that particular. Tragedy, and Harloqvlnade \ 
Grand Dieu ! It was barhnf ! Most of the 
party conceded the point : they acknowledged 
the arrangement to be in bad taste : bgft Mr. 
Wentworth contended for its excelleii|)|^ It 
was very easy, he said, for those who eqaet- 
ed to it to leave the bouse ; and for hb part, 
be thought it as well to laueh after a trage- 
dy as before it. Madame de Clairville bad 
nothing to oppose to such reasoning : she ac- 
knowledged It to be a matter of feeling, and 
had again recourse to her snuff-box. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Week after week passed away, io a con- 
atant succession of engagements ; and Geral- 
dine might, perhaps, have become weary of 
ttie incessant glitter of the scene, had not the 
devoted tenderness of Montague, given a re- 
sistless charm to every hour. 

Letters had been addressed to Mr. Beres- 
ford, at Florence, and the engagement waited 

VOL. u 34 * 
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onlj his approbation, (of which no doubt was 
entertained,) to be considered absolute. 

Never had Geraldine looked more lovely } 
the exquisite sense of happiuess, which gave 
a nameless charm, a new value to existence, 
beamed in her eyes, and brightened her smiles. 

Montague was constantly at hor side, ia 
puhUft^and private. The young men pronoun* 
ced kbn to be a lucky fellow ; a happy dog : 
. ani^ me young ladiesy with a secret sigh over 
the engagement, which frustrated many a flat- 
tering hope, declared tliat they would be a 
most charming couple ; that they were formed 
precisely for each other. 

Edmund Wentworth expressed great in* 
dignation at the happioeaa her looks express- 
ed. 

*' Miss Bcrcsford," said he, ^'the old often- 
quoted Chinese compliment, ^ felicity is paint- 
ed in your countenance,' changes its character 
in your case, and conveys a keen reproach. 
You have been amusing yourself with stealing 
men^s hearts, or breaking them; and now, 
when they are exclaiming, in the most dolo- 
rous tones imaginable, ^ I prithee, give me 
back mv heart,' you don't even deign tbem a 
look of sympathy. Eve could not wear a 
more radiant smile, when gathering the flowers 
of Eden." 

''The little mischief I have done,'' said 
Geraldine, '' will be easily repaired ; the 
wounds are too slight to require any balm." 
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^* Lay Dot the flattering unction to your sou V 
returned Edmund ; ^^ tiM' day of retribution is 
at hand, and the meagre forms of Harrington, 
lugleby, Pelham, (to say nothing of my own,) 
will haunt your dreama* There is no re- 
source left for us but the lover^s leap : 1 hope, 
if my cure is not efiected, 1 shall at least have 
the good luck to be changed into a swan, as 
Sappho was.'' 

** It would be rather difficult to efiect a cure 
where there is no disease/' said Geraldine, 
laughing. 

^ I am a most unfortunate being," returned 
Edmund ; *' the victim of prejudice ; because 
it has been the custom of lovers, from time 
immemorial, to express their misery by sighs ; 
I, who say in plain intelligible words, that Jam 
dying for love, am not to be believed; now 
sighs, after all, must be an equivocal sort of 
language ; for who can tell whether they are 
breathed for a maid with black eyes, or a maid 
with blue ones." 

'^ I begin to suspect," said Miss Cotterel, who 
, was sitting by Geraldine ; '^ that you have got 
rid of your love, as Mr. Shandy did of bis 
grief, by talking of it." 

^' You make no allowance, I pei^eive," re- 
plied Edmund, ^^for the change of manners 
and customs efiected by the silent lapse of time. 
In Shakspeare's day ^ a despairing lover was re- 
cognised by his lean cheek, sunk eye, and un- 
g^irtered hose :'— there was a very slight shade 
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of distinction between his outward appearance 
and that of a madman* Mow, a modern de- 
apairing lover has not this relief. TBe pro- 
gress of refinement, unfortunately, renders hb 
task more difficult : like the Spartan boy, be 
must wear a face of calmness, while his neart 
IS cruelly torn from his bosom.^^ 

'' I think,'^ «aid Miss Cotterel, ^' that despair- 
ing lovers, like disconsolate widows, gisoe- 
rally solace themselves with a second choice." 

Some of the young ladies who were present, 
contended agamst the possibility of secood 
attachments. It was high treason to love- 
chaste, omnipotent love, — to admit the idei. 
They quoted instances, ancient and modem, 
from the times of Artemisia, and Agrippina to 
the present day. 

IVfiss Cotterel thought, from all she bad 
heard and read upon the subject, (for she pro- 
fessed to have no personal experience,) that 
there must be two sorts of love ; the one, a 
fine imaginative poetical love, wasting itself in 
rapture and extasy ; the other, a quiet, heart- 
felt, enduring affection, increasing Ukc the 
shadows of the evening, even till the setting of 
the sun.' " 

The young ladies, who either had lovers, or 
were wishing for them, would not allow that 
there was any truth in this distinction. True 
love comprised rapture, extasy, disinterested- 
ness, and durability. It was ^the sift which 
Godhadgi^^Ti\oisA.\i^^TAi)\ii^VL«ath the bea- 
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veiM.^ They tlily whispered to Miss Cotterel 
that her hour would come. Miss Cotterel did 
not believe it ; she declared the love they talk- 
ed of liad died with St. Preux. The Cupid 
who fluttered about the world at present, was 
very difierent to the lover of Psyche, and 
much less formidable : instead of having any 
Ibing to do with the soul, he was often seen 
with spectacles on, gravelyweighing gold, and 
inspecting bank-notes. Who could care for 
Cupid in such a form ? Hiss Cotterel's disser- 
tation on Cupid was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mrs. Mowbray, with a numl>er of concert 
tickets in her hand ; they were for the benefit 
of a &vourite vocal performer, and she was 
anxious to coHect a brilliant party for the 
evening. Miss Cotterel readily acceded to her 
remiest of joining it, and Edmund promised to 
enlist as many recruits as the time would per- 
mit. 

On his return home he proposed the con- 
cert scheme to his sisters.. Since Helen's ar- 
rival in London he had endeavoured to relieve 
her spirits, by directing her attention to new 
objects; be wished to excite in her mind a 
taste for literature and the fine arts ; to prove 
to her that society offered pleasures in which 
she might participate without danger. He had 
judiciously abstained from pressing her atten- 
dance at public places, and had admired his 
own forbearance in yielding to what he con- 
fidered an absurd prejudice : but Miss Went- 
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worth gave him no credit for thig forbearance \ 
from her his views, however moderate and 
reasonable, met with constant opposition. — 
The moment the concert was proposed sbe 
opposed the plan, declaring it to be her inten- 
tion never, voluntarily, to listen to any bat 
sacred music. ^^ Helen must do as she pieti- 
es ; she is becoming more worldlv every day.*^ 
*^ Thank God !" exclaimed Edmund, in a 
tone of irritation ; ^ 1 bad rather she wouM 
become any thing than a devotee.'' 

^* Vou would rather see her the slave of the 
world, than the servant of God," said Mim 
Wentworth, emphatically ; *^ 1 can only pity 
and pray for you." 

^< Yes ; you can do more," said her brother, 
taking her hand affectionately ; ^^ withoat losing 
sight of heaven, you may condescend to tread 
Jightly and cheenully your appointed earthlj 
path." 

*^ I shall never consent to a sinful conformi- 
iy with the world," replied Miss Wentworth^ 
coldly. 

^' Sinful conformity !" echoed Edmund : 
« do you call listening to good music a sin f — 
Why should a christian be excluded from the 
enjoyment of the fine arts, and the gratification! 
of taste ?" 

" Because," replied Miss Wentworth, ^ time 
is short, and the christian, whose eye is stead- 
ily fixed on heaven, is too anxious to reach 
bis resting place, to care about the toys that 
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may present tbemsdves to his view 09 his way 
thither." ^ 

^* A traveller joomeying to a certain spot,'', 
rejoined Edmand, ^^inight as well refuse to 
contemplate the rich views, and listen to the 
enchanting melodies which diversify his road.'' 

*^ Persons begin by indulgii^ themselves in 
what they choose to call innocent pleasures," 
said Miss Wentworth, ^^ and continue to pur- 
sue them, till their thoughts are entirely ab- 
sorbed, and they become ^ lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God.' Helen has had a 
volume of Shakspeare, under her piHow, for 
the last fortnight; and persuades herself, I 
suppose, that there is no harm in devoting her 
thoughts to vain imaginations, insl^ad^ of .dpdi* 
eating them to God." ^^#f^ ^ ^ i y£.^g^ ! 

Tears filled Helen's eyes -/she ij^tjieimriosl.: 
be inexcusable ; but Edmund exclaimed, ^Take 
courage, my dear little giri : don't look so tktn 
ribly miserable. St. Chrjrsostom did much 
worse than you ; ibr he slept with a volume of 
Aristophanes under his pillow; yet who has 
ever ventured to question his piety ?" 

Miss Wentworth declared, tlmt she knew 
nothing at all either of St. Chiysostom, Aris- 
tophanes, or Shakspeare; but she knew her 
duty, and hoped she should have grace to prac- 
tise il. 

*^ So, you won't go to the concert to oblige 
me," said fldmun^* 
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'^Certainly not," replied Miss Wentworth. 
'^ I should think it a criminal wa«te of time.'' 

** Is it so much more profitable to stay at 
home, net purses, and yawn ?" said Edmund, 
in a contemptuous tone. 

Miss Wentwortb returned no answer. 

" Oh ! the inconsistency of human nature, 
under every form," exclaimed Edmund ; ^ peo- 
ple who think it a criminal waste of time to 
attend a concert or a ball, will frequently pass 
hour after hour in a state of listless inactivity, 
a sort of creditable idleness, the \toAy and 
mind equally torpid, flattering themselves that 
dulness is virtue, and that they are wise and 
holy, because their thoughts never excurse, 
but move in one narrow, gloomy circle." 
* .Miss Wentwbrtll'<^pi9rted this philippic with 
considerable asperity. Had she parried it with 
playful wit, or softened her refusal to accom- 
pany him bv sweetness of manner, it would 
nave b^n felt as a harmless ^ insect vexation ;' 
but the harshness of her language, and the air 
of superior sanctity which she assumed, disgust- 
ed him. 

^^ If you think it necessary to your own saW 
vation," said he, ^' to starve your intellect and 
imagination, you are at liberty to do so ; let 
•elf-mortification be your principle ; you are 
welcome, if you please, to live upon cabbage- 
leaves, like the rrincess Louise, or to stand 
upon one leg for a twelvemonth and a dav, like 
a Fhqirir ; but don't insist upon our following 
your example." 
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-' What 18 a Faquir .^" enquired Mrs. Went- 
worth, roused from her usual state of pbcid 
iodiflereoce by this extraordinary feat. 

*^A gentleman, ma^am,'' replied Edmund, 
'* who goes to heaven his own way, as we in- 
tend to do/' 

^^ I know of but one way,'* said Miss Went* 
worth. 

^^ 1 am sorry for it,'' returned Edmund, 
<• for many of my friends have chosen different 
ones; however, they will meet at last, it is 
to be hoped, in one point." 

*^ It is utterly impossible !" said Miss Went- 
worth, with increasing sternness of manner; 
•* Those who live to the world — ^" 

*^ Yes, yes ; that is all very true, as you 
were going' to observe," said Edmund, im- 
patiently ; and snatching up his hat, he hurried 
down stairs, secretly execrating what he termed 
methodism. 

Miss Wentworth. wrapped in herx>wn lofty 
and exalted views, foi^ot to calculate the effect 
of this ruggedness of manner and temper, upon 
a gay young man of the world. Theoretically, 
she acknowledged it to be a duty to adorn 
the Christian doctrine in all things ; practical- 
ly, she renounced it. Her mind was, indeed, 
a consecrated temple, but little of the beauty 
of holiness was diffused over it. 

A thousand conscientious fears and scruples 
harrasscd the timid Helen. The riches of 
the intellectual world, and the regions of 
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tatte, had just been anveiled to her ; and, 
like the Peri at the gate of Paradise, '^ the 
lingered, and wept discooBolate,'^ uowiUiDg to 
quit the lovely land of which she had obtain- 
ed a transient glimpse ; hut still she felt half- 
inclined to sacrifice all, and return to the mon- 
otonous path, which, if not pleasant, seemed 
at least secure. She continued to revolve 
'sweet and bitter fancies,' till Edmund re- 
turned in the evening, when she began to 
apologise for not accompanying him ; but he 
absolutely refused to listen, and, by the aid 
of raillery and reason, led her triumphantly 
away. 
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